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AFTER DINNER IN THE WOODS; OR, TWO DAYS IN 
THE MOUNTAINS. 


(See plate.) 


PenysyLvanrA has become widely celebrated 
for the grand and varied beauty of its scenery. 
Midway between the luxuriant champaign coun- 
try of the south and the cold mountain regions 
of the north, it seems to possess the beautiful 
elements of each, and blend the two in a most 
attractive harmony of landscape. ‘here is an 
intermingling of mountain and plain, of hill 
and valley, of labored, careful cultivation and 
wild, untamed rudeness which gives to our 
State—for we are proud of being a Pennsylva- 
nian—that wonderful variety which forms the 
striking featuye of its physical beauty. 

Poetry, painting, and history has each done 
its share in celebrating our scenery or in 
adding to its interest. It has inspired more 
than one beautifnl stanza and poetic descriptiO™ 
which have been taken as mere imaginative 
sentiment; reflected its rich coloring on many 
a canvas destined to add new laurels to an 
artist’s fame ; and, as the legends which cling 
around old Westminster Abbey give additional 
charm to the architectural boldness and grace 
of that grand old building, so the traditions 
and historic associations of our State add to 
the pleasure one feels in viewing its different 
localities. What tourist has not felt his delight 
heightened in hooking at the well cultivated 





fields, the neatly ordered farms, and happy 
dwellings of Wyoming Valley when he recalls 
the bloody stains which time is fast removing 
from that lovely picture? when he remembers 
how, years ago, when the settlements were just 
growing, what a cruel episode of American 
history took place on the scene which is now | 
so happy and peacefal—the horrible Massacre | 
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of Wyoming, which makes us shudder even 
now, with its details of Tory treachery and of 
Indian ferocity, and of gallant manly and wo- 
manly heroism matched unsuccessfully against 
overwhelming numbers and murderous vio- 
lence? Our western regions have their recol- 
lections of hard-fought battles, Indian warfare, 
and the famous defeat of Braddock, which lost 
England an army and gave America her Wash- 
ington, teaching the one great nation her first 
important lesson in American generalship, and 
showing the other that her powerful parent was 
not infallible. Does not the peaceful landscape 
of Southern Pennsylvania also draw an addi- 
tional interest from the remgmbrances which 
are associated with it of its early settler, Wil- 
liam Penn, himself the very type of peace ? 
But the glory of the State is in its rivers, 
the Juniata, the Susquehanna, the Delaware, 
and other noble streams, with their scenery as 
fresh and beautiful as in the past days, when 
canoes and war songs were in fashion, and 
steamboating and civilization never thought of 
by the natives, except when some imaginative 
Hiawatha took a dreamy peep into the future, 
and poetically prophesied the marvels of our 
day. On the Rhine, not long ago, one of our 
great American painters met a brother artist, 
of Germany, and as the conversation turned 
upon the scenery of our country, the Ger. 
man said: ‘‘ There are two places in America 
which I wish most to see—Niagara and the 
Delaware Water Gap.’’ Our artist opened his 
eyes a little, as doubtiess yon will, gentle 
reader, at this association. He had seen Nia- 
gara, of course, admired, worshipped, it may 
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be painted it; but of the other place he knew 
little, and that little doubtless only from the 
vague uncertainty of rumor. It was a good 
lesson, however, and since then he has been at 
the Water Gap with pencil and colors, getting 
the materials, perhaps, for a picture which 
shali give additional celebrity to that beautiful 
place. We Americans hardly do justice to our 
native scenery, or rather we are just awaking 
fairly to.its charms as they are being written 
and pencilled into us. We visit a dozen beauti- 
ful places in as many days, gather information 
enough to answer an easy catechism on our 
travels, and then are anxious to hurry away to 
Europe, forgetting, in our anxiety to visit Swiss 
mountains and Italian seas, that there are 
scenes nearer our own homes which might even 
rival these in beauty. 

The Delaware Water Gap, of which the Ger- 
man spoke, the great river scene of our State, 
if not quite worthy of being named in fellow- 
ship with that grand creation, Niagara, is cer- 
tainly an exceedingly beautiful piece of scenery. 
The name suggests its peculiar feature. About 
twenty miles above the town of Easton, which, 
with all respect to that famous and flourishing 
city, seems just rubbing its eyes after a pretty 
long nap, there extends across the country a 
great spur of the Blue Ridge. A high, impos- 
ing wall of mountains, at the point where it 
touches the Delaware it opens—gaps, as it were 
—and, just leaving room for the river to flow 
Letween its divided parts, extends majestically 
far in the distance on either side. The moun- 
tains rise precipitously on either shore,: and 
their rough, steep, jagged profiles give evidence 
of the force by which they were put asunder. 
The effect is very striking, and one cannot help 
feeling that the same Divine power which drew 
back the waters of the Red Sea, that the people 
of Israel might find a passage across, has been 
at work here, carving a way through the moun- 
tains by which the Delaware is suffered to keep 
on in its journey to the ocean. Different theo- 
ries have been given to account for the pheno- 
menon, and many a naturalist has puzzled his 
brain to explain the convulsion by which nature 
effected it. The hand of improvement and the 
spirit of advancement have been busy about 
the place of late years, and instead of the old 
stage-coach and lumbering wagons, railroad 
trains hurry through its jaws, and the hills send 
back duplicated echoes of the harsh locomotive’s 
screams and turmoil which of old were only 
disturbed by the boatiaan’s horn or the rifle of 
the hunter. The country in the vicinity of the 
Water Gap is a fit surrounding to it, a combina- 
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tion of roughness and culture which makes the 
perfection of landscape. The stately mountain 
ranges, grand in their rugged simplicity, inclose 
within their protecting folds valleys rich in all 
the wealth of cultivated fertility, while the 
little brooks which go chattering and gushing 
along in cascades so sweetly beautiful that even 
poetic inspiration would fail to describe them, 
add their quota to the unceasing flow of the 
Delaware, around which are gathered so many 
traditionary as‘ociations. 

It is a very trite saying, that of the venera- 
ble Mrs. Glass, that one should ‘‘ first catch his 
fish before he cooks it,’’ and yet there’s a good 
deal of homely philosophy about the adage ; 
and as some one may be thinking of it as they 
read these lines, and having found the Water 
Gap on their maps or painted it in their imagin- 
ations, may yet be wondering by what means 
it is reached, perhaps it will be well to play 
guide, and give a few “ preliminary directions’’ 
before introducing the reader to one of the 
pleasantest parties that ever spent two pleasant 
days together. 

Suppose yourself, then, at Philadelphia or 
New York—at Philadelphia, if anxious to make 
the supposition particularly agreeable. It is 
the simplest thing in the werld, having com- 
menced so well, to accomplish the rest, for a 
single checking of your trunk, and a railroad 
ride of about five hours, pleasant enough as 
railroads go, and, indeed, not much surpassed 
by the dashing ride along the Hudson, and you 
hear the conductor cry out, meladiously, ‘* De- 
laware Water Gap;’’ gathering up your boxes 
and umbrellas, cloaks, talmas, dusters, shawls, 
babies—if such there be—oranges, newspapers, 
and other little trimmings so necessary to rail- 
way happiness, and, hurrying out of the cars, 
there you are. Not much of a depot, you 
think, for so famous a place, and, as the eyes 
leave the depot and hurry around the country, 
not so much of a place, either, after all. 

It must have been Solomon who advised us 
ali not to judge by first impressions (although 
the advice may not appear in the authentic 
publication of his Wisdom), or, if not .that 
astute old gentleman, certainly some very wise 
descendant of that very wise sire, for never 
were truer words said. In what condition, for 
instance, are you, as you stand on a hot sum- 
mer day on the platform of the Water Gap 
depot, to judge of the merits of the place? The 
Gap itself, two miles distant, is obscured by 


| intervening mountains, the country can hardly 


look inviting through the dust which has co- 
vered you over like a mist, nor are your heated 
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senses sufficiently equipoised to enjoy or appre- 
ciate the prospect. Wait until you are seated 
on the stage which is to carry you to your 
hotel. The coach winds along the mountain- 
side road, which gradually ascending higher 
and higher, your eye beliolds the wide-extended 
range of hill and valley, your lungs drink in 
the pure, gladdening air, and dust and heat are 
forgotten in the enjoyment of scene and atmo- 
sphere. The ride from the depot to the Kitta- 
tinny House, just long enough to give you this 
glimpse, is soon completed, and you are at the 
hotel, ready to go through the agonies of room 
getting, in case the house be crowded, and to 
enjoy the practical delight of dinner-eating, 
which succeeds the first-mentioned trouble. 
Amuse yourself as best you may in the after- 
noon—riding, boating, anything, so you are 
happy ; pass a merry evening, sleepa good sleep, 
and find yourself domesticated at the house on 
a bright summer morning of July, Anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and sixty. 

It is after breakfast at the hotel; voracious 
males have eaten their incessant supply of food, 
and tender ladies their shadowy nourishment, 
(average shadowy, &c. of tender female: two 
slices of beefsteak, two cups of coffee, three 
eggs, five pieces of bread and butter, one piece 
—‘‘a very small piece; if you please, sir’’—of 
ham, and ten and a half buckwheat cakes). 
Sick people have sipped their melancholy tea, 
and gloomy dyspeptics groaned over their morn- 
ing meal. Breakfast has been accomplished, 
and then follows that part of the watering-place 
day when people sit about or lounge about in 
lazy delight. The groups collected on the 
porches of the Kittatinny House on this morn- 
ing are imbued with a pleasant, satisfied spirit, 
quite content to be away from the dry parched 
cities, and here in the cool refreshing shade. 
The ladies are gathered in pretty circles, their 
tongues undulating like graceful pendulums, 
and keeping in active motion the clockwork of 
their brains; their hands busied in knitting 
those mysterious fabrics of worsted, of which 
neither supply nor demand seems ever to cease, 
and which to male eyes have seldom either 
shape or sense, being generally in a sort of tad- 
pole or chrysalis state between the raw worsted 
and the perfected hood, nubia, or other article 
of feminine ornament into which the mass of 
stitches eventually turns. The gentlemen ata 


respectful distance, just near enough to hear 
occasionally the reverberation of some little mor- 
ceau of gossip, and yet far enough away to 
modify the odor of ‘‘ the horrid cigar smoke,” 
are engaged in pleasant experiments on Hava- 
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nas, or are making the great drops of dark 
perspiration stand out on the faces of their hard 
working meerschaum pipes. Tobacco and wor- 
sted, what solaces they are to the human mind | 
Of course there is one prevailing topic of con- 
versation, there always is at this time at a 
summer holiday place like the Water Gap: 
every one is planning amusement for the day. 
This is never a very difficult matter for the 
ladies, who always have a hundred charming 
ways of passing time, finding an unfailing 
charm in the beauty of old walks and scenes, 
which gather new attraction from the beauty 
of their own thoughts; but what are the men, 
restless beings, to do for the day’s amuse- 
ment. The first cigar or pipe full of tobacco is 
fast fading away, and after another is disposed 
of, what enjoyment shall follow? The new 
comers have a good bill of fare to choose from, 
a long list of pleasant places to explore and of 
views to see, but there are some ten or a dozen 
of us who have been through two weeks of 
viewing and exploring, sight seeing, riding and 
walking, which, although it certainly has not 
exhausted, has pretty well discovered the most 
familiar attractions of the surrounding country. 
We have seen the Water Gap itself, in all the 
different phases of its beauty, looking up at it 
from the foot of the mountains as they rise 
towering over our heads, or from the distance 
when their outline is subdued by the mist ; 
have seen it by moonlight when the hills are 
illumined with a sad sombre light, or in the 
brighter morning. Then we have been to 
Lover’s Leap, with its romantic legend and 
stern precipitous reality, and Calden’s Falls, 
and Mossy Grotto, which are worthy a place in 
fairy land, Venus’s Bath, and the five and 
twenty other places which appreciative or ad- 
venturous travellers are advised to see. Some- 
body suggests gunning—that wont do. Riding 
or rowing—they too are not in favor, and as 
for billiards and tenpins, they are decidedly 
‘*played out.’’ At last Tom Drawle makes a 
suggestion. Tom belongs to that race of mortals 
who say very little, but are supposed to think 
a great deal, and so when Tom speaks there is 
arespectful silence, and two words drag them- 
selves lazily out of his lazy mouth, ‘‘ Bushkill 
Falls.’’ How agreeable it is when the brains 
are fretting over a perplexing question to have 
an answer come at a very vexing moment! 
Bushkill Falls: the very idea, the very place. 
Tom himself coaldn’t think of going, of course 
not, and is quite content with the honor of 
having set the party in motion; but there are 
a number of us, six, eight, yes, ten, ready and 
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anxious to start, and so the preliminaries can 
be easily arranged. The falls from all accounts 
are not very distant, and, as we have several 
days of leisure before us, we will make up a 
stag party, travel over there on foot, spend to- 
morrow and return the next day. <A simple 
enough undertaking, surely, and yet when the 
plan is reported to our fellow boarders that day 
they look sceptical, and are yet more astonished 
when they see us all actually starting out that 
very afternoon, armed with good stout canes, 
and accoutred from head to foot in true pedes- 
trian fashion. We have quite the air of men 
determined to accomplish some great under- 
taking, having magnified the little enterprise 
into one of much moment. 

Bushkill Falls had always been looked upon 
as one of the pleasant impossibilities at the 
Kittatinny House. People there had heard 
dim, uncertain accounts of its beauty, which 
had been handed down by an adventurous ex- 
plorer who visited the falls long ago, but as for 
an actual visitation by the present boarders, 
such athing had not been thought of, the place 
being too distant for an ordinary drive, and it 
may be not considered worthy of further trouble. 
So the ten of us set out on this bright afternoon 
in July, determined to bring back a full account 
of the El Dorado, and determined at the start 
to leave all our cares and troubles folded away 
with the broadcloth and fine linen which have 
been rejected as equally unworthy companions 
of the jaunt. There is nothing particularly 
momentous about such a walk as this, and yet 
if you could only have actually been one of 
that little party, have joined in its merry-mak- 
ing sports and rambles, your heart would feel 
lighter and better at every recollection of those 
two days of happiness. Take a party of young 
hearty men and there are in it elements of en- 
joyment hardly to be found elsewhere. Youth, 
health, and honest hearts, ready to appreciate 
every pleasure and smooth over every ill. 

Half a mile’s walk from the hotel and its 
white sides are lost to view among the trees, 
and we are fairly started and tramping along 
through the village of Datotsburg. Dutotsburg 
bears about it the marks of substantial settle- 
ment, with the beautiful church whose clear bell 
goes ringing across the hills, its summons to 
prayers and religious service ; the neat houses 
and thriving stores, and the village smithy with 
heaving bellows, roaring fire, and the sturdy 
workman, who calls to mind Longfellow’s Vil- 
lage Blacksmith and makes us almost wish we 
could change places with him, who, as we pass, 
is wielding his great hammer and singing so 





cheerily that one can see how the labor glad- 
dens his heart. 

Old Dutot, who founded this settlement, 
came through the mountains, years ago, full of 
bright hopes and golden visions of mineral 
wealth which was to be found hidden within 
the hills. He was disappointed in his searches, 
but it must cheer his spirit to look down at the 
place now. They buried the old man, at his 
own request, in a secluded spot in the woods 
through which he had so often wandered, and 
fora long time his grave was an object of at- 
traction to the curious, It was a sad sort of 
place, thesunlight seldom getting in through the 
heavy covering of foliage which surrounded it ; 
asmall inclosure, with its shabby board fence 
mouldering and rotten with age. No tombstone 
was there to teil the sad, eventful history of the 
grave, no flowers to cheer it, but only a dreary 
mound of earth to show where the bones were 
decaying. Once or twice, so the story goes, 
the spirit of the dead man has been seen ho- 
vering about the place where his body and his 
hopes were buried. 

We have passed the village, now, and are out 
again in the open country, pushing ahead ata 
rate which shows that even if not much skilled 
in the science of pedestrianism, we are at all 
events determined to make the first lesson a 
good one. Every company, however small, must 
have its leader and name. A captain we have 
instinctively chosen, a man well fitted to lead, 
a gentleman—what more can be said? A name 
is not long wanting, for as we travel along, hair 
dishevelled, clothes awry, singing, shouting, 
and heathenish generally, we are mistaken for 
raftsmen on a homeward cruise, and are so 
addressed ; as the “ Jolly Raftsmen,’’ then, the 
party shall be known. Afternoon has softened 
into evening and evening deepened into nig’.t 
before the heavy tramp of the Raftsmen echoes 
across Bushkill bridge, and they are shaking 
the dust from off their feet at the inn where 
the night is to be spent. Quite an unexpected 
pleasure, the sudden descent of ten hungry 
travellers, and, as no telegraphic message has, 
a la mode, announced our coming, and a good 
supper must be got ready, hunger will have to 
be patient, and feed on imaginative dainties 
until the much desired meal is ready. The 
Bushkill House is one of the good old-fashioned 
taverns where a right hearty welcome is given, 
and after a while we sit down to supper at a 
table loaded with good cheer, which disappears 
with amazing rapidity down greedy throats, 
and, being disposed of, we are ready for a 
council of war in the parlor. 
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It is a venerable room, brimful of comfort, 
with its sturdy chairs and sofas, and air of ge- 
nial hospitality ; the clock, which seems to say 
**God bless you”’ at every tick, its face beaming 
with delight, and its long hands invoking a 
silent benediction; the table piled with well 
chosen books and the pictures of absent friends ; 
the ‘‘ hearth with aspen boughs, and flowers, 
and fennel gay.’’ The candles send out a bright 
light, shining on our forms stretched about the 
room. The adventures of the afternoon are 
talked over, jokes passed, jests bandied, songs 
sung, and many a call to order needed to keep 
in check the boisterous crew. No whiskey 
and water, no rum and sugar to keep the 
spirits up by pouring spirits down, and yet, 
verily, no lack of merriment. One important 
measure is passed: punning has become ram- 
pant, intolerable, and must be put down, and 
so some patriot suggests that every pun be 
taxed—moved, seconded, and carried ; but not 
before short Alexander Magnus has declaimed 
eloquently against the measure from his full 
height of six feet—inches, and Pater Felix de- 
nounced the law which is to hinder his joking. 
Carried, however, and before bedtime a small 
fortune of fines collected, for it would be about 
as easy to suck out the Gulf of Mexico with a 
quill, as one of our western friends is about 
trying to do, as to check punning when once 
started. Was there ever a party of men with- 
out a punster, any more than a company of 
women minus a gossip? And then the disease 
is so contagious; first Tom ventures a feeble 
pun, then Dick, then Harry, and at last every- 
body is hard at work torturing the poor English 
language, and breaking the backs and twisting 
the necks of the suffering words. Bedtime 
comes ; we march up stairs, where seven of us 
are to sleep in one room, after the manner of 
boarding-schools, and before long we are tucked 
in, and one by one, with snore after snore, the 
feather beds accomplish their mission, and 
translate us to the Jand of dreams. 

The next morning the steaming coffee and 
smoking breakfast are dispatched, a walk of 
three or four miles accomplished, and we are 
on the outskirts of a wood which is said to 
contain the object of our search. The approach 
to the falls, then, is not very inviting, but, 
pushing our way in through the trees, we pre- 
sently hear the soft, musical sound of distant 
waters; it increases as we advance, swelling 
into a rich volume of sound ; we see the bright, 
flashing water sparkle through the foliage, 
hurry forward through bush and bramble, 


aud stand at last on a great ledge of rock 
as o* 
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looking down upon Bushkill Falls. What an 
imposing sight it is, as the water falls, first in 
a dark, heavy stream, and then, as it strikes a 
ledge of rock’on its downward passage, sud- 
denly transformed into a dashing, foaming 
torrent, throwing out myriads of diamond drops 
and creating clouds of spray, through which 
the rainbows shine in their beautiful coloring i 
We have not pen to describe the scene, and 
perhaps the weird beauty of the cataract, the 
wild character of the rocks which wall in the 
chasm into which it falls would defy a descrip- 
tion from even the most eloquent. 

Our party spent the morning rambling above 
and below the falls, searching out ravines and 
caves, some sketching, some climbing, others 
digging away among old fossils or bringing to 
light buried Indian relics with histories centu- 
ries old, And so, after a morning of exploits 
and discoveries, we are well satisfied to hold a 
meeting over the contents of our well filled bas- 
kets ; and never, surely, did any of the Cwsars 
enjoy their luxurious Roman feasts better than 
did we those simple dainties ; with the waterfall 
playing its merry m, sic for us and the sunlight 
smiling in now and then through the trees. 
After the baskets have been emptied, we lounge 
about there on the mossy carpet as luxuriously 
as Eastern monarch on his downy cushions. 
Our artist friend, Philip, has caught the poetry 
of the scene, and when we look around his 
pencil is moving in rapid lines, and he has soon 
immortalized the group on paper, 

And here, gentle reader, we will bid each 

other good-by, leaving your imagination to carry 
us back to tender embraces at the Kittatinny 
House, and us to hope that when you visit the 
Water Gap, as you intend doing, you will be- 
ake yourself to that gem of woodland scenery, 
that ‘dimple in the smile of Nature,’’ Bushkill 
Falls; and when you sit down to eat a rustic 
dinner at the place, you will remember the 
pleasant party that scattered crumbs there last 
summer. 


Hanits or Lire.—Rise early; retire early; 
keep your head clear by attention to all the 
laws of health. Take no stimulants, save the 
harmless ones of tea or coffee, and these not 
in nor otherwise than at the usual 
meal times. Let not your mind wear out your 
body; observe a due balance between them. 


excess, 


So shall your usefulness endure and increase, 
instead of ending prematurely with a short and 
feverish career, 








MY LATIN TEACHER, DWIGHT KENNEDY. 


BY 


CHAPTER I. 

Our talk came and went in snatches that 
morning. I could not divine whether it was 
my fault or his that it did not run on in the 
same smooth, swift channel it usually did; 
broken here and there into bright jets of badi- 
nage and laughter, and then slipping into a 
deep, sudden gravity that was like a river 
overhung by the shadows of great trees. 

Looking back now, I think the gravity was 
usually of his making; the jest and merriment 
were of mine; though each responded to and 
repeated the mood of the other with singular 
exactness and fidelity. 

But, as I said, we did not get on well that 
morning, and I was glad when the servant 
brought in the tray of refreshments, for though 
I knew very well my Latin teacher, Mr. Dwight 
Kennedy, would by no means consent to go out 
to lunch every day, he would not be so discour- 
teous as to refuse the cup and plate which 
always accompanied mine. This arrangement 
was very much pleasanter for me than lunching 
with Mrs. Pryor, our gossiping, good-natured, 
but tedious housekeeper. 

‘*Oh, our grapes are ripe at last !’’ I said, for 
want of something better; and I lifted one of 
the great purple clusters from the vase, and 
held ita moment before Mr. Kennedy, and then 
laid it on his plate. “Just try them; they are 
the real Hamburg, and if it weren’t for the 
shower we ’d go down to the green-house this 


morning ; 


g; I always like to pluck grapes and see 
them hanging over the roof in great purple 
goblets. Dear me! this rain has come just at 
the wrong time.” 

‘** Did you ever have a greater disappointment 
than a shower at the wrong time, Miss Ade- 
laide ?”’ 

**O yes, I’ve had greater troubles than that. 
Why, what made you ask the question, Mr. 
Kennedy ?’’—for, looking into my companion’s 
eyes, [saw them fastened on my face with a 
serious expression, which seemed to rest on 
something painful, and I knew enoughof Dwight 
Kennedy to be certain that he never asked 
questions which had no meaning or suggestion 
in them. 

He smiled, that grave, thoughtful smile which 
I think I liked best of all his smiles, and he had 
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a variety of these. ‘‘I was thinking, Miss 
Adelaide, what unfathomable words sorrow 
and trial, disappointment and discipline must 
be to you. I suppose that an hour’s rain at 
the wrong time would represent their meaning 
to you as well as anything, 
‘Laid in the lilies and fed on the roses of life’ 

as you've always been.”’ 

‘Then you really think, Mr. Kennedy, that 
I don’t know what trouble and sorrow are ?”’ 
I said, plucking the great Hamburg grapes from 
the cluster which lay on my plate; but not 
eating them, for my teachér’s words had started 
a new train of thought. 

** Not in the least.’”?’ And, looking up, I met 
the grave smile, which had somewhat changed 
its expression, and seemed to touch on pity in 
the deep-set shifting colored eyes. 

‘But I read the other day, Mr. Kennedy, 
that no one could attain a true or complete life 
who was not acquainted with suffering, who 
had not been softened and clarified by it, and 
that sooner or later this discipline must come 
to all lives.” 

‘That was all true, Miss Adelaide.”’ 

**T don’t like to think, though, it’s coming to 
mine,’’ I said, with a faint smile. ‘*I shouldn’t 
know how to bear it at all.’ 

‘* Poor child!’ he said; and it seemed as if 
the ejaculation came involuntarily and wrapped 
up in tones as tender as a mother’s over some 
idolized child for whose future her heart leaped 
up in a sudden prophetic fear. 

I looked up in his face, startled at the strange 
voice, and I felt a little color widening through 
my cheeks. ‘* Why do you call me that, Mr. 
Kennedy ?”’ 

‘It does seem most inappropriate in your 
case’’—and his glance swept the drawing-room 
“Of all the 
daughters of men, one would fancy you the 


and then returned to my face. 


last to need pity; one who judges from the 
world’s stand-point, I mean.”’ 

** And from what stand-point do you see ?’’ I 
interposed, with a laugh, which, however, did 
not dissipate or even touch on the gravity his 
words had superinduced. 

‘From one which is not of this world’s, 
Miss Adelaide.’”’ I could not laugh now at the 
solemn, earnest tones. 
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‘*And, judging from that stand-point, you 
think Iam to be pitied?’ And here my face 
in its gravity answered his own. 

‘*T am afraid you will not understand me 
now, but perhaps you will at some future day. 
I think anybody is to be pitied who, having the 
great and solemn work and endurance of life 
before them, has no idea of either; whose 
whole culture and education have unfitted them 
for what they must sooner or later meet.”’ 

When he stopped speaking the tears were in 
my eyes ; and my future looked, stretched away 
in the distance, something vast, and incompre- 
liensible, and terrible. Its palace gardens, with 
their palm trees and singing fountains, were all 
gone ! 

‘Uncle says I’m a spoiled child,” I said. 
“T never thought of it before; but if I should 
ever have any trouble, I don’t suppose I should 
know how to meet it. What shall I do when 
it comes, as you say it must ?”’ 

No child ever asked these words with a sense 
of more utter helplessness than I did, looking 
up in the young man’s face. A quick change 
swept over his. The look which went into my 
eyes and past them to my soul, only told me 
that he was stirred and moved out of his usual 
calmness. 

‘*Miss Adelaide’’—and his voice was shaken 
—‘‘If I could answer your question, I would 
do itat any cost. There is only one who can, and 
that is God.”’ 

My heart reached dimly after his meaning. 
*““You think, as God will send this trouble or 
discipline, whatever it may be, He will also 
send a way for me to do or bear it ?” 

“Yes, if you ask him; and maybe, Miss 
Adelaide, this is the way He will appoint for 
you to find him; and if it be, you will never 
regret the path, though it goes down into the 
valleys and through the darkness and thorns.”’ 

I did not answer him; I sat still, with my 
hands lying in my lap, and shivered at his 
words. 

“Do they frighten you?’ he said, with a 
smile whose sweetness made a light all through 
his question. ‘If you could see farther into 
my words, they would not.” 

‘* But you ought to heip me, then, if I’m so 
blind as you think.’’ 

‘‘T have been trying to, Miss Adelaide, in 
the best way that I know.’’ 

My face told him that I was in deep waters 
now. 

‘*T have been trying to help you by praying 
our Father in Heaven that //e would.’? And 
now there was no smile on my teacher’s face, 
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only a tranquil seriousness, which the thought 
seemed to make there. 

I was greatly moved. I had been petted, 
flattered, caressed all my life, but not one of 
all those who did it had ever prayed for me. 
It invested ny teacher with a new sacredness, 
and I felt humbled before him, and I could not 
answer him. 

** And I want you to feel, Miss Adelaide, that 
I shall always do this, even though we shall 
never look upon each other’s face again.” 

‘“Why, you are not going away!’ I said, 
startled and bewildered. 

“There is no help for it. I have waited 
until the last moment, in hopes that a better 
situation would offer; but none has, and so [ 
am going to take charge of a seminary in Michi- 
gan.’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Kennedy, what has induced you 
todothat?”? I did not make the slightest effort 
to conceal my surprise and disappointment. 

‘I go for the very best reason in the world, 
but one which you will hardly be apt to under- 
stand—to earn my bread, and that of my bro- 
thers and sisters.” 

This time I did not answer; I was so utterly 
confounded. 

“You did not think I was so poor as that, 
did you?’ said my teacher, searching me with 
his steadfast eyes. ‘* What will you say when 
I go farther, and tell you that I have not three 
hundred dollars in the world? that I spent all 
the money my father left me on my education, 
and that did not more than half carry me 
through college ?”’ 

I glanced down on the diamond bracelet which 
Uncle Harry had given me on my last birth- 
day. I could scarcely believe that it was worth 
more than all Mr. Kennedy possessed in the 
world; then my gaze swept about the drawing- 
room, With its paintings and statues, its velvet 
carpet, whose snowy surface was scattered with 
mosses and Vines, and at last my eyes came 
back to my teacher, and he sat there so strong, 
and calm, and grave that my soul involuntarily 
did him homage. 

‘* You see now there is sufficient reason why 
I should go, don’t you ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’ I faltered. ‘* But can’t you stay here 
and—and get some situation ?’’ 

‘‘ Not immediately—one that suits me; and 
I must get to work at once, so I can manage to 
give next year to finishing my professional 
studies.’’ 

‘* And how soon do you go?’ 

‘Next week.”’ 

** And this is my last Latin lesson ?”’ 
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Our eyes met again, and his seemed to ga- 
ther the shadows which must have been in 
mine. 

‘‘I suppose it must be this, Miss Adelaide. 
I hope you will get a better teacher, but you 
will not get one who will have his pupil’s in- 
terests more at heart.’’ 

At that moment Mrs. Pryor entered the 
room in considerable excitement, and informed 
me that two carriage-loads of my city friends 
had just arrived, and she must have the cook 
get up a second lunch. Our interview was 
abruptly terminated, but I succeeded in obtain- 
ing a promise from my teacner that he would 
make one more trip to Mosswood before he 
went West. 

I, Adelaide Randolph, was an orphan, the 
ward and heiress of my uncle, Henry Marshall. 
I could not remember either of my parents ; 
but every care which great wealth, great pride, 
and tenderness could devise had been lavished 
on me from my birth. Of course such a life, 
aimless, gay, luxurious, had not nourished or 
fostered whatsoever was best or strongest in 
my character. I was selfish, indolent, exacting, 
but nobody had the courage to tell me this, and 
I was the last one to suspect it. The mirror 
which my friends held up to my view was one 
that would not be likely to reflect my faults. 

My life had counted its twentieth birthday 
the week before I first met Dwight Kennedy. 
I had always a passion for studying languages, 
and my uncle indulged me in that as in all 
other things, and a distinguished professor, an 
old classmate of his, had recommended Mr. 
Kennedy as a fine Latin scholar. My teacher 
was wholly unlike any man whom I had ever 
met. I was a little while in doubt whether to 
like him or not, but only a little while. The 
more I saw and comprehended him, the more 
his natural reserve, heightened by a scholar’s 
secluded life, wore away, the more I respected 
the man, Dwight Kennedy. He was scarcely 
twenty-six, and looked younger, slight, and of 
medium height. His face was a strong, good 
face, with bold, delicate features, and had in 
it the secret of beauty, because of its great 
flexibility of expression. 

We lived five miles from the city, and our 
country-seat was a small Paradise, so far as 
great wealth and taste could make it this. The 
grounds, with their graceful arbors, their groves 
and ponds, their fruit and shade trees, their 
winding walks, which were like shining silver 
embroideries winding through an emerald 
ground, were an appropriate setting for the 
house, which stood in their midst, with its gray 








stone towers and green canopied veranda, like 
some old Austrian castle. And I used to recite 
my lessons wherever my fancy chanced to lead, 
in the arbors, under the shadows of the old 
sycamores, or beneath the cedars, for both my 
teacher and I were fond of being out of doors, and 
only stayed in the house on unpleasant days. 
Our acquaintance was of course more informal 
on this account, and my teacher interested me 
as none of the guests did who thronged the 
stately parlors of our house every evening. 

I learned long afterward that he came to 
Mosswood, as we called our country-seat, ex- 
pecting to dislike me, to find the niece and 
heiress of the proud old millionnaire, Henry 
Marshall, a selfish, haughty girl, enervated by 
luxury, spoiled by admiration. But this I did 
not suspect then, and in less than a month after 
my first lesson I had reason to suppose my 
teacher liked me; I mean, was pleased with 
my society and interested in my welfare—no- 
thing more than this. 

Our conversation used to range over all sub- 
jects; it was always suggestive, always inte- 
resting, and when I compared the tone, and 
vigor, and earnestness of all that Dwight Ken- 
nedy said with that of the small-talk and 
honeye™ flatteries of other men, I grew quite 
disgusted with the latter. My soul, dimly as 
it comprehended them, did homage to the true 
manliness, the calm and reserved force which 
always individualized my teacher. I felt the 
high aims and noble purposes which idealized 
his life without perceiving them; and he al- 
ways left a clearer and brighter atmosphere 
about me, but I did not know that the sweet, 
subtle aroma which pervaded it was breathed 
from one lily in the heart of Dwight Kennedy, 
and that lily was the blossom of a true, earnest, 


Christian life. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘“‘Unxcre Hat, I’ve a great favor to ask of 
you.” 

‘* Well, what is it ? another new party dress ?’’ 
—laying his hand on my head, which I rested 
on his knee, for I had drawn an ottoman to 
his feet and thrown myself on it. 

It was just after dinner, and we were quite 
alone, which did not usually happen. My un- 
cle, a fine, portly old gentleman, sat in his 
velvet arm-chair by the window, and the late 
afternoon breeze shook his hair softly, his hair 
that had blossomed thick with the silver of 
sixty-six years. 
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‘Ono; something a great deal more import- 
ant than a party dress.” 

‘*T see that means more expensive. You ’re 
a costly piece of fine pqgeelain, my little girl.”’ 

‘*Tt isn’t presents that I want this time, Un- 
cle Hal’’—with the shadow of a pout; ‘it’s 
all for somebody else.” 

‘‘ Well, put on that look again, my child, 
and you shall have anything your lips can ask 
fur, for they wear the look that Annie’s used 
to when she came bothering and coaxing about 
me in the old college vacations at Woodford.” 

** Annie”? was my mother, my uncle’s only 
and idolized sister, and because I had the face 
over which nineteen summers had sowed their 
coverlets of grass overshot with roses, I was 
doubly dear to the heart of my uncle, and as I 
was the only one that remained of his family, 
he lavished on me the love that wife or child 
had never claimed. 

“‘T want you to promise that you ’ll exert all 
your influence to find some situation for my 
Latin teacher, Mr. Kennedy.”’ 

“What sort of a situation ?”’—opening his 
gray eyes wide with astonishment. 

‘A good situation, a paying one in some 
seminary.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, how in the 
world am I to know anything about such a 
matter? If it was a clerkship or a place in the 
bank, I might get it for him.’’ 

‘*Now, uncle, you know well enough you 
ean do whatever you want to, and I must have 
this attended to at once.” 

‘Whew! Seems to me you take a deep 
interest in this Latin teacher of yours.” 

The expression with which my uncle re- 
garded me did not strike me forcibly then, but 
I vividly recall and interpret it now. I went 
on, intent upon my object, to relate my last 
interview with my teacher, to which my uncle 
listened with apparent interest. 

** And so the fellow starts next week ?” 

“Uncle Harry, if you knew Mr. Kennedy 
better, you would never call him a ‘fellow.’ 
Ile is not at all like other men.” 

‘‘In what respect, pray, does he differ from 
the rest of his sex ?”’ 

“*T can’t tell you, only he’s a great deal no- 
bler, better man.”’ 

‘*He seems to have enlisted your interest 
very warmly, my child.’’ 

“He never thought of such athing. Uncle, 
he’s above doing it,’? was my emphatic, scorn- 
ful denial. 

** Well, she ’s a generous little puss, anyhow, 
and I suppose we must let it go at that.” 








* Let what go?’’ 

** Oh—her enthusiasm.”’ 

‘* Well, will you set about doing this, riglit 
off?’’ 

‘* What a peremptory little girl. 
round the city, trying to find situations for 


Shall I run 


good young men ?”’ 

‘Now, uncle, you’re making fun of me,”’ 
with a pout that was unmistakable this time. 

‘* Well, I won’t bother her any more, foolish 
child!’ and the old man slipped the palm of 
his hand under my chin, lifted my face, and 
gazed at it with eyes which were fond as a dot- 
ing mother’s. ‘‘ But about this business, Ada, 
you see it ’s quite out of my line.” 

‘‘Then, can’t you get somebody else to do it 
for you ?”’ 

My uncle mused a moment, beating his slip- 
per on the carpetand unfolding his newspaper, 
then he looked up, suddenly, “It’s just oc- 
curred to me, Adelaide, that Doctor Wildman, 
my old classmate from Virginia, was in my office, 
this morning, and he said he ’d drop in to-mor- 
row again. He’s president of a flourishing 
college in that State, and, on account of his re- 
lations with professors and students, would be 
just the man for this thing.” 

** And you'll certainly see to it.’’ 

“Certainly ; I very much approve of Mr. Ken 
nedy’s plan, and he shall have my influence in 
his favor.” 

I jumped up and kissed my uncle, surprised 
and delighted at the alacrity which he evinced 
to assist my teacher, but I did not penetrate 
the motive which stimulated him, or suspect 
that the interest which I had manifested in Mr. 
Kennedy had awakened a desire that our ac- 
quaintance should be at once terminated. 

‘* What can I do to pay you, Uncle Hal?” 

“Get on her riding dress, and take a gallop 
over the hills with me. She won’t mind if her 
cavalier’s an old man, will she ?’’ 

“T’d rather go with you, Uncle Hal, than 
with anybody in the world,” parting a silver 
lock which had strayed over his forehead. 

‘*What—rather with me than with Lewis 
Dunham ?”’ 

“Yes, rather than with him.” 

‘* Well, scamper off, and come down in your 
new riding cap in fifteen minutes.’’ 

Lewis Dunhgm was the son of my uncle’s 
oldest and dearest friend, and it had long been 
a pet scheme of both the old gentlemen, that 
Lewis and I should be united at some future 
time. But his father and my uncle were 
shrewd enough not to urge the matter. We 
were, however, thrown constantly together, and 
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a kind of tacit engagement had for ten years 
existed between us. 

I believe Lewis was attached to me, and I 
certainly likedhim. He was cultivated, grace 
ful, remarkably fine looking, and with all those 
sovial qualities and adjuncts which make a 
man a favorite with our sex. 

Many a girl envied me the fascinating son of 
the rich old banker, and I expected to be very 
proud and very happy with the husband of my 
nncle’s choosing. He was two years my senior, 
and had just completed his collegiate course, 
and was about to pass three years in foreign 
travel. I learned afterward that the young 
gentleman was, with difficulty, persuaded to 
undertake his tour, as he wished our marriage 
previously consummated, and desired that I 
should accompany him. 

But my uncle was inflexible in his refusal. 
The thought of giving me up so soon was one 
his heart recoiled from. 

Three days after I had the conversation with 
Uncle Harry, respecting Mr. Kennedy, he in- 
formed me that Dr. Wildman had come north 
with the express purpose of procuring some 
competent gentleman to take his place in the 
college. He had bad an interview with Mr. 
Kennedy, and though his youth was against 
him, still the Dr. had finally soncluded to try 
him as his successor, having been much pleased 
with the young man. 

** And what is the salary ?”’ I asked. 

** Two thousand a year.”’ 

The next day brought Mr. Kennedy, and I 
regarded it as especially unfortunate that we 
had a house full of company, and an oppor- 
tunity for only five minutes’ private conversa- 
tion was aiforded us. 

**T know, Miss Adelaide,’’ he said, ‘‘that it is 
to you alone that I owe the good fortune which 
has befallen me, and I shall never forget it— 
never,’’ and his eyes indorsed his words, 

We were standing by the window curtained 
by a climbing vine, which swung to and fro in 
the morning wind, and its long goblets of crim- 
son overshot with gold made the air heavy with 
I was pulling the leaves un- 
consciously as I answered— 

**You are very welcome, Mr. Kennedy, only 
I wish what I have done for you could have 
been more and better,’’ r 

** Don’t wish it, only remember if in anywise, 
at any time of my life, you shall need my ser- 
vices, call upon me. Will you promise me to 
do this?” 

Ton.” 


** And one thing more—won’t you break off 


their fragrance. 





one of those sprays of honeysuckle, and give it 
to me as a little keepsake, you know ?”’ 

I was used to all kinds of flattering requests 
from gentlemen, but ne ever impressed me 
like this. I broke it off and gave it to my 
teacher, feeling very sad and wishing he was 
not going away. I think that he read the wish 
in my eyes. 

‘Miss Adelaide’”’—as I gave him the branch 
—'‘‘may God bless you with all good gifts, espe- 
cially with that best one, the knowledge of him- 
self’? 

He gave me his hand and so we parted, but 
the shadows were deepor in the eyes of Dwight 
Kennedy than I had ever seen them before, and 
the shadows lay so heavy upon my heart, that 
I left my guests, went to my own room, and 
sobbed there for an hour; and yet, I had no 
suspicion that I loved Dwight Kennedy, and 
one week from the day that we parted, Lewis 
Dunham won from me the promise that I would 
be his wife when he should return from his 
tour of Europe. 


CHAPTER III. 


Five years had passed. The last two had 
been full of great changes, of sudden and ter- 
rible sorrows tome. Iwas no longer the young 
and courted mistress of Mosswood, the heiress 
of the old millionnaire, Henry Marshall. 

My uncle’s health had failed slowly, and with 
it his vigor of mind had waned. He was no 
longer the keen business man he had been, 
and when others far less shrewd than he do- 
tected the approach of a great commercial 
crisis, he assumed vast responsibilities and en- 
tered into new speculations. Calamities fol- 
lowed rapidly. He was largely engaged in 
commerce, and two houses in the Indies failed 
simultaneously, and he was heavily involved 
in both. Stocks fell and banks broke, and the 
vast fortune of my uncie swiftly vanished away. 
One of his partners proved himself a knave, 
and all this bore heavily upon the old man, 
whose infirmities would not permit him to rally, 
and save himself as he would have done ten 
years before. A week after he was brought 
home in an apoplectic fit, my uncle joined the 
great company of his family, and left me with- 
out a relative nearer than distant cousins in the 
world, 

I was still unmarried. Lewis Dunham had 
returned home a year before my uncle’s death 
true to me, although he had mingled constantly 
with the fairest and most fascinating women 
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of every court in Europe. My uncle, however, 
still deferred our marriage, and I strongly in- 
dorsed his wishes, on account of my reluctance 
to leave him in his failing health. 

It was nearly three months after his death 
that the old banker, Lewis’s father, came over 
to Mosswood one evening to have a private in- 
terview with me, and I[ learned then, for the 
first time, something of the extent of my uncle’s 
losses. I had been saved during my life from any 
knowledge of his affairs, and the shock was a 
very heavy one to me. 

**And how much will you be able to save 
when matters are settled up, Mr. Dunham ?”’ I 
asked at last. 

*‘ Well, not more than a couple of hundred 
thousand, and holding this back will fall the 
lieaviest on the peorer portion of his creditors, 
but that’s usually the case in such extensive 
and complicated losses. It is not wise that you, 
my dear child, should remain at Mosswood with- 
out a protector longer; and Lewis is doubly 
anxious to be this now. I advise that you give 
him the right to take you to Europe for a year. 
You need change of scene, and, as I have the 
settlement of your uncle’s affairs, you know 
that I shall look out for the interests of my 
children,”’ 

“IT do not doubt that, Mr. Dunham; but 
you spoke of my uncle’s creditors. I desire 
every one of them should be paid to the small- 
est farthing, no matter what becomes of my 
fortune.”’ 

The old gentleman looked at me with a smile 
half of pity, half of contempt: very much as 
one would do at the vagaries of a little child. 

*‘It would take your entire fortune to do 
this,’’ he said. a 

‘Then let it go. I will not receive a single 
dollar until justice has been done to my uncle’s 
creditors.” 

** Adelaide, this is a romantic girl’s notion, 
but we business men of the world understand 
these things better than you. Leave the mat- 
ter with me.” ° 

‘*‘Mr. Dunham, truth and justice are not a 
romantic girl’s nections. Oh, you were my un- 
cle’s oldest and dearest friend. You will advise 
his niece to do only that which is right!’ 

A little flush went over the old man’s face, 
end he moved uneasily. ‘* Adelaide,’’ he said, 
taking my hand, “I must look out for the 
best interests of my old friend’s niece—for the 
interests of ny son and my daughter.” 

‘** But Lewis would certainly indorse my view 
of the matter?’ 

The old banker shook his gray head. ‘‘Lewis’s 





feelings would probably prompt him to do 
just as yours would. But he knows that his 
father is not half so rich a man as the world 
supposes, and that he cannot afford to take a 
dowerless wife.” 

“* But, sir, neither of us can afford to sell our 
principles. I am sure we should both be 
wretched with any wealth which was not right- 
fully ours.”’ 

But there is no use in repeating this conver- 
sation. It was a prolonged one, and Mr. Dun- 
ham left me at last uneasy and irritated, and 
told me at parting that his son would see me 
the next day, evidently hoping that his argu- 
ments would be more effective than his father’s 
had been. 

But I had a day to revolve the matter in my 
own mind, and my resolution was only strength- 
med never to yield my sense of right, never 
under any circumstances to receive a dollar of 
my uncle’s property which was not rightfully 
mine. 

The next evening Lewis came. Such a night 
as it was—marvellous for beauty, the sky 
sprinkled with stars, the earth embossed with 
moonlight, and the silver beams flocked through 
the vines, fluted with the late May leaves, and 
flung their snowy bordering upon the carpet. 
And there Lewis Dunham and I held our last 
interview. It is not often that I unlock the 
door of the room where that night is hid away 
in my memory, and now it suits me best to 
write of it briefly. 

Lewis Dunham was not so much to blame, 
after all, and I believe that he loved me with all 
the strength of his luxurious, indolent nature. 
But his whole life enervated the moral part of 
his character, and the cultivated msthetic side 
of him shrank with horror at the thought of 
poverty or rugged contact with the bare reali- 
ties of life. He used all kinds of sophistries, 
he tried arguments, and entreaties, and to 
move me through my affection for himself; 
and this was hardest to resist of all, but I was 
true to my own convictions of right. 

**It would be no better than stealing, Lewis; 
I am as little fitted to brave poverty after my 
life of affluence as you are, but I have a brave 
heart, and I will set my face steadily against this 
sin. We have youth, and health, and strength 
in our favor.” 

** And twenty thousand dollars to go to house- 
keeping with. My father shocked me to-night 
by informing me this was all he could give me, 
and that he should cut me off without a dollar, 
if I married a woman without fortune.” 

The words stung me into a great heat. I 
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rose, and stood still and resolute before him. 
‘Well, Lewis Dunham, if you would hesitate 


one instant between myself without a dollar and 
a crowned queen whose dower was millions, 
I pray you never take me to be your wife.”’ 

** Adelaide, Adelaide,” 
torture me! Havel not been true to you from 
my boyhood? have I ever loved any woman 
but you?” 


he groaned, ‘‘ you 


And after midnight we parted. He promised 
I have 10 doubt 
he meant it then, but the worldly counsels of 


others prevailed, 


to come to me the next day. 


He did not come then, nor 
atterward, and if he had two weeks later, it 
would have done no good, for the love of my 
girlhood had died out of my heart forever, for 
the windows had been raised, and I had looked 
into the soul of Lewis Dunham, and seen how 
it lacked that real moral stamina and manliness 
which can alone enlist the true homage of a 
woman’s heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 

‘Whar shall I do with myself?’ 

I asked this question some three weeks after 
my last interview with Lewis Dunham, pacing 
up and down the stately sitting-room of the 
home which was no longer mine, which had 
grown oppressive in its solitude and grandeur. 
It was a hard, hard question, for I knew very 
little of the rugged realities of life, but I saw 
that I must be thrown entirely upon my own 
resources for a livelihood, and now I had cou- 
rage to look the truth in the face, for those 
three weeks had been a terrible ordeal to me; 
the love and trust which had become a habit 
with me did not die out of my heart in a mo- 
ment, and though friends who were not all 
summer ones gathered about me and kept my 
faith in humanity from dying out wholly, still 
it had had a shock from which it could not 
easily recover. ‘‘ What shall I do with myself?” 
I cannot tell how many times I asked this ques- 
tion, walking up and down the lonely parlors 
At 


**Get away from 


and playing with the rings on my fingers. 
last there came an answer: 
here as quick as possible ; you need change of 
Write to Mr. 
Dunham that you are gone, and that he can 


scene to save you from madness. 


dispose of the furniture as he likes; it belongs 
to your uncle’s creditors, and you must get a 


, 


situation in some seminary.’’ And then sud- 
denly there came out of the past the memory 


I had 
not heard from him for five years, but I was 


of my Latin teacher, Dwight Kennedy. 
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certain that wherever he was, he would be true 
to the promise he had made me, and I sat 
down and wrote him, telling him somewhat of 
all the changes which had befallen my life, and 
asking him, for the sake of his promise when I 
last saw him, to find me a situation as teacher 
in some young ladies’ seminary. It was of 
little consequence where I went, the farther 
from home the better, and not having Mr. 
Kennedy’s address, I sent the letter to the 
care of Doctor Wildman. Then I waited a week 
for an answer, and—/e came, 

It was one afternoon, when I had thrown 
myself on the sofa by the window where we 
had parted, that I heard the old tones, breaking 
through the stillness, ‘‘ Miss Adelaide, have 
you a welcome for me?” I sprang up, and 
gave him both my hands, but the welcome 
was not spoken, unless he read it in the great 
gush of tears in which all words were swal- 
lowed up. 

Before night I had told Dwight Kennedy the 
whole history of these five years, ending in 
such darkness and desolation as a day some- 
times does, whose morning is full of sunshine 
and blue skies, but whose hours go down sing- 
ing fainter and fainter into a night of darkness 
and tempest. 

‘*So I have closed all the east windows of 
wy life—the windows which used to look out 
on love, and hope, and happiness.” 

‘‘No,’”? said my teacher, with the grave, 
sweet smile I so well remembered ; ‘‘ you will 
open the east windows again, but your life will 
look on another landscape, and your eyes will 
be opened to see that it is fair and true, not 
one of dreams and visions.’’ 

My teacher’s words inspired me with new 
hope and courage, and, to speak truth, both of 
these were waning. I needed his counsel sadly 
enough, and it was this thought which made 
me say, ‘‘ How good you were to come to me !”’ 

‘No, I was only good to myself.’’ And I 
never doubted what Dwight Kennedy said. 
And then I asked him to tell me of his life. 
It took him only a few moments. He had re- 
signed his situation at the college two years 
before, and was now devoting his whole ener- 
gies to his profession, in a city in the heart of 
New York State. I saw that he had no doubt 
of his ultimate success—neither had I. And 
he was not married. Somehow my heart felt 
lighter after he had told me this. 

‘* Have I changed any ?”’ 

‘¢In manner, not in looks, only so far as the 
former affect the latter,’’ searching my face 
with his steadfast, shining eyes. 
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‘* And you think you can procure me 4 situa- 
tion as teacher somewhere ?”’ 

‘¢There is no doubt of it. I shall be in the 
city more or less for the next two days, and at 
the end of that time we will talk definitely 
about that matter.’’ And there was a look in 
my teacher’s face which I could not interpret. 
I had not studied it then as I have since. 

The evening had come again. We stood on 
the marble steps of my home, and looked over 
the broad grounds, as they lay wrapped up in 
the snowy moonlight, and, looking on it, I 
thought of a maiden in the white foam of her 
bridal laces. A sigh tore itself up from my 
heart. ‘' Dear old Mosswood!’’I said, ‘it is 
very hard to leave it. My childhood and youth 
are all bound up here, and looking back on 
them now, they seem like a fairy dream. Mr. 
Kennedy, you have not told me about that 
‘situation’ yet. It is time I should take up 
my pilgrim’s staff and be moving toward it.” 

He grew very close to me—he laid his hand 
on my shoulder, and, after a little silence he 
said—and his voice did not have quite its old 
steadfastness, but wavered along the words— 
‘*Miss Adelaide, you were my pupil once, I 
want to be yours now.”’ 


! 








I did not understand him, until I looked in 
his eyes. Then my soul dilated with a quiet 
and sudden joy; but here, again, all words 
failed me. I placed my hands in his: they 
were swiftly gathered up and hidden away. 

** Adelaide, you do not know how all these 
five years the memory of you has lingered a 
fine aroma around my heart. I thought it was 
sin to think of you, and I struggled against 
it. I have nothing to offer you now, petted, 
courted as you have been, but the true love of 
a manly heart. Isn’t it better than gold or 
riches ?”’ 

‘*It is above all price’? The last month had 
taught me this. 

In one week from that night we were mar- 
ried. I could not otherwise give my teacher 
the whole charge of my affairs, and I believe 
the banker and his son still entertained a hope 
that I would relent. 

The next day we left Mosswood. The vast 
wealth which I was to have inherited had all 
vanished. The world called us poor; but we 
did not count ourselves so, and I am richer the 
wife of Dwight Kennedy, my teacher, than I 
was the heiress of my uncle, the millionnaire, 
Henry Marshall. 
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Ir was the winter of the year 1564, and the 
mines of Saxony, being no longer considered 
productive, were closed. Hundreds of men 
were, in consequence, thrown out of employ- 
ment, and amongst them one Christopher Utt- 
man. He had a wife and two infant children, 
and his heart was filled with despair on their 
account. With a heavy heart he returned to 
the lowly cottage, the interior of which the 
care and tastefulness of his wife had rendered 
comfortable, nay, even beautiful, and placing 
in her hand his last week’s wages, he exclaimed 
bitterly, ‘“‘ Barbara, what shall we do! I am 
not to return to the mines any more. They 
will all be closed next week, and will never be 
reopened.’’ 

Barbara had heard before her husband had 
returned home that the pits were about to be 
closed for an indefinite period; she was, there- 
fore, in some degree prepared for the tidings, 
and replied, cheerfully, ‘‘ We shall, no doubt, 
do very well. We shall seek God’s guidance ; 
He will direct us. We are young and strong, 
and healthy, and need not despair of being able 
VOL. Lx11.—3 


to provide for our little ones, because the mines 
of Saxony are shut up.’’ 

Barbara had been in the habit of assisting in 
the maintenance of her little household by em- 
broidering muslin veils. At first she worked 
only for the mine owner’s wife and daughters ; 
but so imaginative anc delicate were her skill 
and taste in this art, that her fame had lately 
reached more than one of the German courts, 
and many a noble dame had availed herself of 
the graceful productions of Barbara’s needle, 
and added to her heavy brocaded dresses the 
elaborately-embroidered, yet light and beauti- 
ful, muslin train and ruffles. The care of her 
infant twins, however, with many other do- 
mestic duties, had hitherto afforded her but 
little time for the exercise of her art; but now, 
though these cares and duties were rather in- 
creased than lessened, she determined, without 
neglecting or omitting one of them, that by 
the labor of her hands should her family be 
supplied with bread. ‘‘ My husband toiled for 
us,’’ she mentally exclaimed, ‘“‘and now I will 
work hard for him.”’ 














The next day after the closing of the mines, 
Barbara arose with the dawn, and having put 
her house in order, and prepared the morning 
meal, she commenced her work. Steadily she 
wrought on hour after hour, never moving 
from her low seat near the window, except 
when obliged to do so for the fulfilment of some 
household duty. A little girl, the daughter 
of a nelghbor, was sent for to look after the 
children; and Christopher contrived to find 
useful employment in the little garden which 
separated his cottage from the road, and which 
heretofore had been Barbara's care, In the eve- 
ning he assisted in preparing the supper, and 
thus the first day passed away hopefully and 
happily. Three months thus rolled by, and 
Barbara looked with justifiable pride on the 
production of her artistic skill—a veil, which 
far excelled anything she had ever before at- 
tempted, in its singular beauty of design and 
With a happy 
smile, eloquent of joy and hope, she left her 


eluborateness of embroidery. 


home the next morning, carrying the veil in a 
curious basket covered with richly embroidered 
cloth. 

Arrived at a certain castle at some leagues’ 
distance about noon, she was at once admitted 
to the presence of its fair mistress, with whom 
Barbara was a favorite. Having replied to kind 
inquiries for her husband and children, she 
looked consciously at her little basket. Her 
heart beat almost audibly, and her cheek 
flushed to a deeper glow than even the unu- 
sually long walk would have caused, as she 
raised the lid, and shaking out the delicate veil 
Never before 
had she displayed such a specimen of her skill, 


threw it over her extended arm. 


and never before did so much depend on its 
being duly appreciated; both her purse and 
her little The joyful 
hope, however, with which she had left her 
home and entered the lady’s presence was fast 
leaving her heart, as the sudden exclamation 
of delight and approval which she had expected 
fell not on her anxious ear ; anda strange, deep 
dread was finding its way in, and rolling heav- 
ily in the room of the departed guest. ‘‘It is 
very beautiful,’’ said the dame at last, still 
without reaching her hand to touch it, ‘‘ very 
beautiful, truly ; but could your skill only ac- 
complish something like this, Barbara, I would 
purchase it from you at any price, it is so lovely 


store were exhausted. 


and so uncommon.”’ 

She had opened a drawer while speaking, 
and handed the sorrow-stricken Barbara a bor- 
der of rich Brussels point-lace. Barbara let the 
veil fall into the basket, and, struggling hard 
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to subdue her emotions, took the border into 


her hands. She had never before seen Brus- 
sels point; and she now eagerly examined the 
fabric. ‘It is very lovely,’’ she said, in a low, 
sad voice; ‘my work cannot indeed compare 
with that.’’ For a minute she continued her 
careful examination, and then returning it with 
a low obeisance, took up her basket and de- 
parted. 

She turned her steps homeward—it was too 
late then to seek another purchaser—and tra- 
versed slowly the same shady alleys which she 
had so lately trodden with an elastic step. 
After a while she suddenly stopped, and, sink- 
ing on the soft, green sward, exclaimed—*' Let 
me think.’’ She placed her little basket beside 
her, and, covering her face with her hands, 
once again muttered—*‘‘ Let me think.’’ 

Mute and motionless—as we learn from Bar- 
bara’s own narrative—she continued to think 
and pray; and more than an hour elapsed be- 
fore slie lifted her head, and once more started 
on her homeward path. It was late in the eve- 
ning when she returned; her children were at 
rest in their little cot, and her husband was 
standing at the door watching for her return 
with a look of heedful and anxious love. She 
raised her eyes to his; her face was glowing 
with youthful though matronly beauty, and 
seemed illuminated by some powerful new- 
born hope. 

‘*Husband,’”’ she said, as soon as the first 
greetings were over, ‘‘I shall want you to be 
very busy for me; I require a dozen of nice 
round sticks, not thicker or longer than your 
middle finger; and I shall want you to give 
them to me as soon as possible.’’ 

‘*With pleasure you shall have them, dear 
wife,’ he replied ; and accordingly, as soon as 
they had partaken of a frugal supper, he set 
to work. Meanwhile, Barbara was occupied in 
making a small, hard, round cushion. The 
covering was of green stuff—we are told—and 
it was filled with hay. By midnight the task 
of each was completed. 

Next day Barbara shut herself up in the little 
inner room of her cottage. She had the sticks 
and the cushion with her, and she only entered 
the outer room when her presence was abso- 
lutely necessary. The second day she again ab- 
sented herself, and likewise for the three fol- 
lowing ; her husband, with rare tact and deli- 
cacy, neither asked her questions, nor suffered 
any officious neighbor to intrude upon her. On 
the evening of the fifth day she rushed from 
the closet, and throwing herself into her hus- 
band’s arms, she exclaimed : ‘‘ Christopher, be- 
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loved, thank God with me! See what he has 
enabled me to accomplish:’ and she showed 
him a piece of lace which she had made on the 
cushion, and which resembled what we know 
under the name of ‘‘ quilting.’’ This she after- 
wards richly embroidered ; and as she looked 
on her beautiful handiwork, she believed that 
she had, unaided by human intervention, dis- 
covered the method by which point-lace was 
manufactured, In reality, however, she had 
done much more; she had invented a new ar- 
ticle of equal beauty and greater utility—the 
lace at present so well known as “ cushion’’ or 
** bone lace.”’ 

Barbara Uttman's name soon obtained a world- 
wide reputation, and her invention was spoken 
of as the most wonderful of the age. Thou- 
sands of yards of her rich bordering laces were 
ordered, not by private individuals, but by 
merchants from every part of the globe; and 
in order to supply the demand she employed 
all the poor girls in her neighborhood. Ina very 
short time she removed to a large and com- 
fortable house in Dresden, and for many years 
after, both she and her husband devoted their 
earnings to mental improvement. How well 
they succeeded may be gathered from the fact 
that Christopher became a wholesale importer 
of the valuable fabric which his wife had in- 
vented, and that he managed, to the perfect 
satisfaction of all parties, the complicated de- 
tails which his business involved. As for Bar- 
bara, ‘‘her children called her blessed, her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.’’ Beloved 
and respected, she lived to a good old age, and 
on the evening of her death there were sixty- 
four children and grandchildren assembled in 
her home. 

The simple principle on which Barbara’s lace 
is made is thus described by Dodd: “The 
lace-maker sits on a stool or chair, and places 
a hard cushion on her lap. The desired pat- 
tern is sketched on a piece of parchment, which 
is then laid on the cushion, and she inserts a 
number of pins through the parchment into 
the cushion, in places determined by the pat- 
tern. She is also provided with a small num- 
ber of bobbins, on which threads are wound; 
fine thread being used for making the meshes, 
or net, and a coarser kind called gimp, for 
working the device. The work is begun on 
the upper part of the cushion, by tying toge- 
ther the threads in pairs, and each pair is at- 
tached to one of the pins thrust into the cush- 
ion. The threads are then twisted one round 
another in various ways, according to the pat- 
tern, the bobbins serving for handles, as well as 








for store of material, and the pins serving as 
knots or fixed points, or centres, round which 
the threads may be twisted. The pins inserted 
in the cushion at the commencement are merely 
to hold the threads; but as each little mesh is 
made in progress of the working, other pins are 
inserted to prevent the threads untwisting, and 
the device on the parchment shows where these 
insertions are to occur.’’ 


WE WERE STRAYING IN A VALLEY, 
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Wr were straying in a valley 
Where the mountains, dark and high, 
On either side were rising 
To meet the far-off sky; 
The god of day was sinking 
Adown the crimson west, 
Aud its parting rays were gilding 
The lakelet’s glassy breast, 


We had wandered, since the dawning, 
In a forest dark and cool, 

O’er hills and on through valleys, 
By a calmly gliding pool 

That had guided here our footsteps, 
As on its banks we strayed, 

Till we found the lakelet sleeping 
In the bosom of the glade, 


And now we watched the shadows 
That were mirrored on its face, 
While the shades of night came o’er us 
In that calm, bew!‘ching place ; 
And I wondered if the fairies, 
That dwelt within the hill, 
Had cast their spell upon us, 
That we were so very still, 


But soon the charm was broken, 
And our laugh rang loud and cledr, 
As we bounded up the hillside 
L'ke a herd of frightened deer, 
Eager to reach the summit 
Ere the sun’s last rays had fled, 
That had flung a golden halo 
Round the mountain’s rock-crowned head, 


But we stayed our flying footsteps 
When the glorious queen of night 
Lit up the sombre shadows 
Of the mountain’s rugged height ; 
And our footsteps fell the lighter, 
And our tones rang out less gay, 
As we watched the last faint shadows 
Of the daylight fade away. 


The wild bird’s notes were silent, 
The flowers had gone to sleep, 
And the bright-eyed stars were coming 
Their silent watch to keep, 
As in the peaceful valley 
We sought our homes of rest, 
While the moonbeams chased the shadows 
From the lakelet’s placid breast. 














CHAPTER I. 


Kate Livinestoye stood on the steps await- 
ing the carriage that was to convey her to a 
picnic at Walsingham. It was a bright day in 
May, and the landscape, as viewed from Mount 
Wyndham, one of the loftiest eminences of 
Bermuda, presented a scene of rarest loveliness. 
Harrington Sound glittering in the sunlight, 
save where the cedar-clad hills flung their sha- 
dows in darkest green across its surface, reflect- 
ing, also, on its calm bosom the little parish 
church, lay like a sheet of glass at the foot of 
the steep, overhanging it on one side where the 
bold, precipitous crags called Abbot’s Cliffs, 
above whose summits the white sea-gulls swept 
in swift circles, awaking the echoes with their 
wild, discordant notes. Flatts Village, with 
its mouldering relics of former days, the waters 
of the Atlantic rolling with deafening roar 
through its rocky channel, the only outlet to the 
Sound, bridged over with the native cedar, was 
picturesquely situated at one end; the roman- 
tic shades of Paynter Vale frowned in solemn 
grandeur at the other. Spreading away to the 
westward were the smooth hill-sides of Devon- 
shire, with its division walls aud Lunatic Asylum 
in full view. Beyond these rose Somerset and 
Southampton, with the spiral lighthouse keep- 
ing sentinel on Gibbes Hill. Standing out 
against the horizon was Ireland Island, with its 
dockyard ‘‘ glaring white’’ in the rays of the 
sun; while fn the harbor, half circled by its 
stupendous breakwater, lay the convict hulks. 

On the east extended the magnificent castle 
harbor, studded with green isles, and bordered 
by the beautiful grounds of Walsingham; its 
boisterous passage through the wide ferry over- 
looked by the Martello Tower. The pretty 
town of St. George rising at the extreme end of 
the island, lent a pleasing variety to the green 
hills and blue waters. Numberless little sail- 
ing boats dotted the sea with their white sails ; 
a merchantman pursued her course steadily up 
the ‘‘ North Side,’’ her Majesty’s line of battle 
ship, ‘‘ Powerful,’’ rode gracefully at ‘‘ Murray’s 
Anchorage,’’ and these, with the three Signal 
Stations, and the man-of-war at Grassy Bay, 
were all decked in gayest flags, tor it was an 
anniversary of the Queen’s birthday. The blue 
waves danced in white foam over the circlet of 
breakers that lovingly clasped the islands, the 
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cheerful song of the birds blended with the 
melody of the ground swell, and in the “‘ garden 
of the Atlantic’ nature seemed all animation 
on this twenty-fourth of May. 


Kate regarded the scene with admiration, for 
the love of the beautiful was strong in the girl’s 
heart. As she stood there, her lovely counte- 
nance irradiated with happy intelligence, her 
light graceful figure of fifteen summers set off by 
the slightest possible intimation of crinoline, she 
presented a striking contrast to a short, chubby, 
ugly little brother of ten years, who had just 
run out and stood impatiently beside her on the 
steps. The generality of persons said that Harry 
was ugly, for his nose was large and decidedly 
turned up; his mouth wide, displaying a set 
of irregular teeth ; and his ears, which were of 
an astonishing size, stood out like handles for a 
large head well stocked with bushy hair. Peo- 
ple generally said he was ugly, but Kate never 
thought so, for a pair of dark lustrous eyes, 
beaming from beneath a broad smooth forehead, 
denoted intellect of no mean order, and Kate 
loved this ill-looking little brother of hers with 
all the ardor of an affectionate sister. 

‘* So, Miss Kate, you’re ready to go, are you?’ 
he began; ‘‘ but I reckon you ’Il have to wait an 
hour longer, for mamma has decided to go, 
and she’s seeing about the dinner for Joe and 
Sue, so you may just as well come in and prac- 
tise the polka with me, for, if they dance any- 
where to-night, I s’pose the girls will expect 
me to take ’em up.” 

‘‘Oh, Harry,’’ laughed Kate aroused at the 
boy’s comic seriousness, ‘‘I am sure the girls 
would excuse you if they knew you had such 
an excellent reason for not asking them. But 
come along, we ’ll try once more.’’ 

The ‘ practise’’ consisted of a series of patient 
explanations and remonstrances on the part of 
Kate, and awkward jumps and springs on that 
of Harry, who persisted that one foot has as 
much right to go forward as the other, and, 
consequently, he stepped too often on Kate’s 
toes, that she was heartily glad when they were 
summoned to get into the carriage. As they 
descended the hill, a turn in the road brought 
them in view of a boat which had just rounded 
the point of Church Bay, and held its course 
out into the Sound. 

“That boat is filled with soldiers, papa!’’ 
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exclaimed Harry. ‘‘ What are they doing up 
here? I wish there was a regiment quartered 
in the parish, and I’d go and join. I’d like to 
be a soldier.’’ 

‘The soldiers are on the lookout for three 
convicts who made their escape last week,’’ 
replied Mr. Livingstone; ‘‘they have been 
through the caves at Walsingham and Joyre’s 
Dock, and are now probably going to search 
Abbot’s Cliffs. A high price is offered for the 
capture of the runaways, for one of them is 
said to be a most dangerous character.”’ 

‘*T wish J could find ’em; I’d give ’em up, 
and then I’d claim the reward. I would like 
to have lots of money,”’ remarked Harry, com- 
placently. 

** My son, if you could serve your country by 
delivering up to justice those who had offended 
against her laws, it would be right to do so; 
but I should hope you would not soil your 
hands with the money offered as a reward,” 
replied Mr. Livingstone, loftily, for he was a 
magistrate of the parish, and felt that it be- 
came his calling thus to speak. 

‘*Harry, I am ashamed of you!” said his 
mother, indignantly, for the weak, delicate 
lady was unusually moved. 

“Harry, if I thought you could be guilty 
of so base, so cruel an act as to betray the 
poor convicts, I think—yes, I do think I could 
throw you into the sound,”’ said Kate, vehe- 
mently. 

Harry felt somewhat diminished, but, in no- 
wise daunted, he replied: ‘‘I should like to 
know what you are all at me so for, for if the 
convicts hadn't ought to be put up, they would 
never have been made convicts.”’ 

“Their punishment may have been just,’’ 
replied Kate; ‘‘ but have you no sympathy for 
the poor wretches, who know that they are to 
be prisoners for the rest of their lives, that it is 
of no use for them to try to be good men and 
to do right, for that they shall never have an- 
other hour of pleasure or comfort again on 
earth? Poor fellows! I wish Z could help 
them off. But see, mamma, there are Fanny 
and Lizzie, and all the other girls standing 
there by the school-house, and, if you please, I 
would rather get out and walk the rest of the 
distance with them.’’ 

Leaving Kate with her young companions, 
the carriage rolled slowly onward. The road 
wound along the margin of the sound, and was 
skirted on either side by the evergreen, cedar, 
and oleander, intermixed with the pomegra- 
nate and garden-sagebush, here and there a 
palmetto waved its bristling branches in the 
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air, while from the beautiful foliage of the 
pride-of-India the scarlet ‘‘red birds’’ sent forth 
a joyous carol to the May-day sun. Through 
the trees came glimpses of yellow lemons and 
oranges, mingled with the delicate tints of the 
peach, and huge bunches of banana and plan- 
tain drooping ungracefully from the parent 
stem. Occasionally the wide-spreading branches 
of the tamarind might be seen overtopping the 
coffee and blackwood trees that grew in the 
marshy hollows. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘*How are you? You young folks are for- 
tunate in having such a fine day for your pic- 
nic,’’ said Mr. Livingstone, shaking hands with 
Mr. Mallory, a gentleman whose age it was 
difficult to determine from appearances, for, 
while clusters of yellow curls, growing on the 
side of his head, were brushed with economy 
over a smooth, bald crown, denoting that he 
had passed boyhood’s days, his dress and man- 
ners proclaimed him to belong to the juvenile 
portion of the community. 

‘*A very fine day, indeed, sir, a very fine 
day,’’ replied Mr. Mallory, hurrying on to where 
a bevy of merry-hearted, mischief-loving girls 
were holding court beneath the branches of a 
large calabash tree. There sat Lizzie with the 
raven locks, and Ella with the berry-brown eyes, 
and Henrietta, casting mischievous glances 
over Kitty’s shoulder, and Nelly, with her 
witching smiles, and scores of others, with Kate 
reigning queen over all, while at her feet re- 
clined with negligent grace a youth of startling 
length, with white, curling whiskers, whom the 
saucy girls dubbed ‘ Radiant.’’ At various 
distances, seated on benches ranged under the 
shading cedars, were the graver heads of the 
party, among whom, however, was Aunt Leila, 
the gay young wife of old Justice Burchell. 
Aunt Leila was very fond of going out, and, 
like mest young wives of old gentlemen, al- 
ways had her own way. Aunt Leila was also 
very kind-hearted, and, if report spoke truly, 
many a sad spirit was gladdened by the sea- 
sonable presents that ofttimes found their way 
from her well-stocked larder. 

Further on was an assembly of elderly gen- 
tiemen, discussing the farming operations of 
the country. This party was soon joined by 
Mr. Mallory, having failed in producing the 
effect intended on the hearts of the young ladies, 
and who, notwithstanding his pompous affecta- 
tion, was an active agriculturist. 
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‘¢ How are your crops turning out?’’ inquired 
Mr. Livingstone. 

‘Splendidly, sir,’ replied Mallory; ‘‘never 
had better returns ; the arrowroot yielded well, 
also—twenty-four pounds to the hundred.”’ 

‘That ought to be encouraging to our young 
men to remain on the island,’ said Mr. Algate ; 
‘‘many of them now-a-days run off to the States 
to seek their fortunes, but are glad enough to 
come back to Bermuda, again.’’ 

‘Give them but the advantages of education,’ 
said Mr. Livingstone, ‘‘ and they will succeed 
in the States or in any other part of the world. 
Our young men are not wanting either in intel- 
ligence or perseverance, though ’tis true that 
many poor, ignorant fellows leave their crust of 
bread in Bermuda (for, with the best land in 
the hands of a few, and the enormous prices 
for hire, it is scarcely possible to obtain more) 
and go to America to try to better their fortunes, 
and are only too glad to return to that crust, 
again, for in Bermuda no one starves.’’ 

** Just so,’’ said Mr. Burchell; ‘‘ Bermuda 
feeds her population, and no more; making a 
fortune now-a-days is out of the question, but 
no one need starve with this prolific soil,’’ 

** And for miles around our shores,’’ continued 
Mr. Livingstone, ‘‘the waters swarm with fish 
in the greatest variety. What a blessing to 
the poor man must that beautiful Harrington 
Sound prove, with its abundant supplies of 
shell-fish all the year round. No other sheet of 
water throughout the islands, that I am ac- 
quainted with, is possessed of one-half its value, 
except, indeed, the navigable waters, regarded 
in a mercantile point of view.’’ 

At this juncture the gentlemen received in- 
timation that parties were forming to go into 
the caves; so, leaving them to shape their own 
course, we will join the group of which Kate 
formed one. The company had separated in 
various directions, some exploring one cave, 
some another, and some preferring to stroll 
about the grounds. Kate, with several of her 
young companions, descended for a short dis- 
tance into a cave whose opening was shaded by 
luxuriant convolvulus vines and the countless 
slippery leaves of the life-tree. Clearing these 
away, sufficient light was admitted to disclose 
the beautiful stalactites that hung in gorgeous 
splendor from the roof. 

‘See there,”’ said one of the party, pointing 
to where the gleam of deep waters was bareiy 
discernible through the gloom, ‘‘ don’t any of 
you go to slide into that water, for there would 
be no getting you out, again, and it would be a 
sad termination to the picnic.’’ 
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‘““ What capital hiding-places in this cave!” 
said another. ‘‘I wonder if the soldiers have 
searched through it for the convicts. I do not 
think they could have done so, for the branches 
were not turned aside at the opening, and there 
are no footprints.” 

‘*No, they have missed this one,’’ said Mal- 
lory. ‘‘Two of the convicts were recaptured 
last night, but the other one is still at larg. ; 
likely as not he may be concealed in this cave, 
for there are some excellent hiding-places in it. 
That mass of rock yonder shelters an aperture 
that would never be suspected by one unac- 
quainted with the locality ; I have been through 
it often.’’ 

‘‘Suppose you take a peep, and see if the 
convict is there now, Mr. Mallory,’”’ said Aunt 
Leila, mischievously, 

Before Mallory could comply, had he been so 
inclined, Kate stepped lightly in the narrow 
path, exclaiming: ‘‘It would be a bold man 
that would venture to look there for a fugitive, 
for it would take but a slight push from a man 
standing behind that rock to precipitate one 
into the water; and even if you knew the poor 
convict to be there, why hunt him out of his 
hiding-place ? why should you wish to send him 
back to captivity ?”’ 

Mallory, involuntary bachelor, would zather 
have won a smile from pretty Kate than a 
frown, and, assuming an air of injured inno- 
cence, he replied: ‘‘i should hope you would 
not think for one moment, Miss Livingstone, that 
I could betray his place of concealment, suppos- 
ing I were acquainted with it.” 

‘‘ Kate is standing forth as champion for the 
convicts,’’ shouted a little urchin at the top of 
his lungs. 

‘*Oh, Kate, wouldn’t you be glad to hear he 
was taken?’’ asked timid little Carrie Bell; 
‘‘T’m sure I should, for I am so dreadfully 
afraid now, at night, that I cannot venture to 
go from one room to another by myself.”’ 

‘*T do not see that they deserve so much 
sympathy, Kate,’’ said another, ‘‘for if they 
had not been wicked men, they would not have 
been convicted.’’ 

‘‘Of course they must have deserved some 
punishment,” answered Kate ; ‘‘ but an offence 
that here in Bermuda would be punishable with 
perhaps three months’ imprisonment in the 
jail, in England would be punished with trans- 
portation for twenty or thirty years, or perhaps 
for life. Only think of it! prisoners day after 
day, night after night, the same weary, cheer- 
less prospect before them always, with no ray 
of hope to brighten it; no wonder they are 
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desperate. I believe a great many of them be- 
come worse after they are sent out than ever 
they were before.”’ 

‘*No doubt of that, Miss Kate,’’ said an old 
gentleman who had but just entered when Kate 
commenced speaking; ‘‘ you really seem very 
much interested in the convicts; shouldn’t won- 
der if you were to help them off if you could.” 

‘‘T hope I should not be wanting in kindly 
sympathy for the misfortunes of any fellow- 
creature, sir,’’ replied Kate ; ‘‘and for the poor 
convicts, I do fee! great pity, for I think their 
fate is particularly sad, and I frankly confess 
that if I had an opportunity, I would not only 
treat them kindly, but also restore to them their 
liberty.’’ Kate spoke quickly and audibly now, 
for her heart was nerved with strong excite- 
ment, as she felt that all eyes were turned on 
her as she stood alone in the narrow pathway, 
and glancing around she met a look in Harry’s 
earnest gaze which told her that the boy’s 
feeling responded to her own, 

‘Hark to the echoes,” said amiable Lucy 
Kelly. ‘Mr, Clermont, give us a song, it will 
sound finely through these reverberating cav- 
erns.”’ 

A youth of graceful mien thus addressed, 
leaning against one of the numerous pillars that 
rose irregularly on every side, complied in a 
rich, melodious voice, and ‘‘ McGregors’ gath- 
ering’’ rolled grandly along the crystalline sides 
and arches of the subterraneaa recesses, shouted 
and prolonged by a thousand echoes. The song 
concluded amid enthusiastic acclamations of 
applause, and was succeeded by one from Mal- 
lory, after which the company decided to ad- 
journ to ‘‘ upper regions.’’ 

Kate lingered a moment in the vain endeavor 
to detach a glittering fossil that hung tempt- 
ingly within reach of her hand, and almost 
shrieked with terror when the gaunt form of 
aman, with sunken eyes and sharp, attenuated 
features, stepped from behind the ledge of rock 
and grasped her arm as he said in a hollow 
voice: ‘I thank you for your kind words for the 
poor convicts, young lady; but oh, for the love of 
Heaven, give me food, for Iam starving ; do not 
tremble, lady; what have you to fear from a 
poor wretch who seeks but his liberty ?’’ 

**T will, indeed, bring you food,” said Kate, 
** but it may not be for hours, or your retreat 
may be discovered. What chance of escape 
have you?” 

‘*Alas! none; my unfortunate comrades, I 
learn, have been taken, and there is no chance 
for one to escape alone. We intended to take 
some boat from the shore and put to sea, but 








no opportunity was afforded us, and we sepa- 
rated, agreeing to meet again and concert mea- 
sures forourescape. I sought refuge last night 
in this cave, and would have been discovered 
but for your interposition, blessings on you for 
it; but they did wisely to forbear at your sug- 
gestion, for I would not have been captured 
easily.’ 

‘* Bask, back for your life,’’ faltered Kate, as 
footsteps approached ; ‘I will come again, but 
wait.” 

‘*Miss Kate, where are you ?’’ was shouted 
by theginging voice of Redmon Apowen, alias 
Radiant. 

‘Here, trying to break off this fossil; come 
do it for me, will you?’’ 

** Most certainly, my divinity ; I would throw 
myself into that fathomless pool at your com- 
mand,’’ 

‘*T’ll test your devotion, then, at the very 
first chance I get,’ laughed Kate; ‘‘ and now, 
as you have secured my treasure, you can lead 
the way out of this damp region.’’ 

For the remainder of that day Kate’s manner 
was nervous and abstracted; her companions 
complained that she did not join merrily in 
their sports , her mother apprehended that she 
had taken cold from remaining too long in the 
cave, and Mallory bantered her on having seen 
the runaway convict. Kate laughed it all off, 
as well she might, while revolving in her mind 
every possible means by which to effect his es- 
cape. All that she had been able to secrete in 
her handkerchief was a stmall bench of grapes 
and a piece of cake, and the impossibility of 
conveying even this to the cave without at- 
tracting observation caused her the most pain- 
ful anxiety. At length Harry tapped her on the 
arm, and said: ‘‘ Kate, come over to that big 
tree with me, for I’ve something to show you. 
I haven’t anything to show you at all,”’ con- 
tinued he when they had reached the spot de- 
signated ; ‘‘ but this is a nice, dear place, and 
no one can come near without our seeing them, 
and I’ve something to tell you.”’ 

‘* What is your secret then, Harry ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, I think there really is some one in 
that cave, or was lately, if he isn’t there now.”’ 

‘* Why, Harry ?’’ 

‘* Because I saw the print of a man’s foot ina 
place where none of our party went, and I think 
the branches had been turned away, just.a little, 
though they were smoothed over, again, and I 
saw a little sprig of sage bush on the ground 
when I went in. I was one of the first boys 
that went in ; that may have stuck to his clothes, 
you know, Kate.” 
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‘‘And, Harry, if you knew that the convict 
was really there, would you betray him ?’’ 

‘* No, indeed,” answered Harry, the color ris- 
ing to his cheek; ‘“‘I feel as you do about it 
now, Kate, and only wish I could help him to 
get away.’’ 

‘* Well, then, Harry, there really is a convict 
there ; I stopped a little behind the others, and 
he came to me and asked for food; I had no- 
thing to give him then, but promised he should 
have some, and now I do not know how to get 
it to him without any one seeing ; and, indeed, 
what I have been able to hide in my hagdker- 
chief will not be sufficient to relieve the poor 
fellow’s hunger, for he said he was starving.”’ 

‘*T can get into the cave, I dare say, without 
being missed, for there’s lots of we boys; so 
I’ll put that in my pocket, Kate, and I'll get 
some sandwiches too, for we boys can stow 
away a good many sandwiches without excit- 
ing any particular surprise. And, Kate, can’t 
you think of some plan for us to get him out 
of the cave, into a place of safety, and perhaps 
one of these days he might be able to get away 
altogether.” 

‘*T have been thinking of it all day, Harry; 
and now that I have you to help me, perhaps 
such a thing may be possible.”’ 

‘*Is there anybody in particular here, Kate, 
that you think would tell if they knew ?”’ 

** Do you mean Mr. Mallory ?’’ 

‘* Yes, for all he as good as said he wouldn’t, 
I do think he would.’’ 

‘* Why should you think him so cruel ?”’ 

‘Oh, he wouldn’t want to be cruel; only 
he ’s a man that likes to be seen shaking hands 
with the Governor and his people, and if he 
thought that he’d be taken more notice of, I 
do think he ’d tell, only he wouldn’t tell in such 
a way that they could say he did tell either.” 

Kate laughed involuntarily at the boy’s in- 
tuitive appreciation of Mallory’s character, 
which she herself could not have defined so 
easily. ‘‘ And, Kate, continued he, ‘‘I think 
Mr. Mallory suspects something, too, for, after 
we all came out of the cave, he walked all 
round and about it, seemed to be marking 
every bush and tree; he was twirling that gold- 
headed cane of his in a very natural sort of way, 
too, but I could see that he was looking very 
particularly at everything. He won’t venture 
to go in there again to-day, but he may put 
the soldiers on the track to-morrow.’’ 

‘* Well, Harry,’ said Kate, after a pause, ‘if 
we can do anything we must do it to-night. 
You must iry to carry him something to eat, 
if pogsible, and tell him we will try to get him 





away to-night, and he must be on the qui vive. 
Now we will go back, or they will be calling us.’’ 

‘* High time,’’ said Harry, ‘‘ for you see Mr. 
Mallory is looking after us.’’ 

The company began to disperse at an early 
hour, and the young people were invited to the 
hospitable mansion of Aunt Leila to conclude 
the picnic (as picnics always should be con- 
cluded) with a dance. Kate preferred return- 
ing home, first promising to return afterwards. 
As she and Harry laid aside their hats and 
cloaks in the lobby, they concerted their plans 
for action. It was agreed that they should 
walk over to the cave at night, if no danger 
threatened; they would call in a low voice for 
the convict to come forth, attire him in a suit 
of Mr. Livingstone’s clothes, and conduct him 
to their own house, to which there was a loft 
attached, in which (it being seldom looked into) 
they thought he might safely remain for several 
days. The darkness of the night would favor 
their plan. 

‘*Shall we or shall we not tell papa and 
mamma?” asked Kate. 

‘¢We must not,’’ answered Harry, ‘ for papa 
is a magistrate, and it would injure him dread- 
fully if it should ever be found out that he knew 
there was a convict harbored about his house, 
and only the thought of such a thing would 
throw mamma into fits. There won't be any 
mistake about it either,’’ continued he, ‘‘ for 
when I went in to-day I told him that if 1 came 
back to-night and everything was arranged, I 
would say ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ and if he was there 
and ready to come out he must say Jom Bolin.’’ 

Everything succeeded as was arranged, and 
two hours after the arrival of Aunt Leila’s other 
guests, Kate and Harry joined the throng. 
Once, while seated in an alcove, with Redmon 
Apowen, with whom she had jist been dancing, 
she sought an opportunity to discover his sen- 
timents with regard to the escape of convicts, 
for Redmon was master of a small sloop, in 
which he occasionally made a trip to New York, 
and Kate knew that the vessel was now fitting 
to sail for that port in a day or two, and her 
hope lay in the endeavor to induce Redmon to 
concur in her plan to convey the fugitive to the 
American shores. She found him good-hearted, 
notwithstanding his absurdities, and at Kate’s 
earnest solicitation he consented to use every 
means to get him safely away from the island. 

‘¢ And now, Miss Kate,’’ said Redmon, ‘‘as I 
have undertaken this hazardous service to 
please you, may I hope that, at no very distant 
period, you will reward me with your priceless 
hand ?”’ 
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Kate paused, ere she replied, and then said, 
** I cannot promise that, Mr. Apowen, but this 
much I will say, that I have no preference for 
any one, and if, when we have both grown 
older, such should still be your wish, your 
chance will be as good as any one’s else.’’ 

In two days, Redmon Apowen’s trim little 
cedar-built vessel was ready for the voyage, 
and as all the parties acquainted were favorable 
to the plot, it was a comparatively easy matter 
to convey the convict on board; and Kate 
breathed freely once more when she saw the 
little yacht, with swelling sails, stand boldly 
out to sea. She stood at a south window, 
watching it for hours, as it passed around the 
island, until it became like a mere speck on 
the horizon, and thanked Heaven that all dan- 
ger of detection was probably at an end. 

Suspicion was, however, afloat, and the next 
day the government steamer, the Kite, was 
dispatched in pursuit, and Kate was tortured 
with the most anxious apprehensions until her 
return, after a three days’ fruitless chase. 

In somewhat less than three weeks, the little 
sloop again glided gracefully up the North Side, 
and Kate received the joyful intelligence that 
their conspiracy had succeeded admirably ; and 
she afterwards learned that from his own hard 
earnings the generous Redmon had paid the 
fugitive’s passage to his native land in a ship 
that had actually sailed for England before he 
shaped his own homeward course. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue scene was changed; it was an eve of 
bright and glowing mood, when all the elite of 
the colony, with a gay sprinkling of the naval 
and military forces, were assembled at Clarence 
Hill, the seat of the Admiralty. Five years 
had passed away, and Kate mingled with the 
throng in all the radiant beauty of womanhood. 
Those five years had brought sad changes to 
Kate. Good Mr. Livingstone and his delicate 
lady had passed to the better world, and Harry, 
her stout-hearted brother, adopted by a distant 
relative in England, was working his way nobly 
through college; and Kate herself had found 
a home in the family of a wealthy uncle, who 
resided in the town of Hamilton. But her 
place was no sinecure, for too right-thinking 
to lead a life of idle dependence, she had un- 
dertaken the education of three fretful little 
cousins. To-night, she stood amid the throng 
in all the glittering splendor which the pride 
of a wealthy uncle could suggest; but her 





thoughts went back to the days when she 
roamed with the joyous companions of her 
youth over the green valleys and breezy heights 
of her own native village, and her heart grew 
sad. 
She quitted the saloon, and stood on the 
colonnade, gazing on the ocean, whose waves 
were dancing in the moonlight. Voices fell on 
her ear, and the director approached and in- 
troduced the “‘lion’’ of the evening, Sir Conrad 
de Norville. As he did not immediately ask 
her to dance, she remained awhile in conver- 
sation on the beauty of the scenery, the cli- 
mate, the defences of the colony, and, finally, 
the subject of the convicts was introduced, 
whose prison vessels lay in clear view before 
them. Kate answered carelessly, and her com- 
panion fell into deep reverie. 

Suddenly he gazed earnestly on her face, and 
said, in a voice tremulous with emotion, ‘‘ May 
I ask if I speak to Kate Livingstone ?”’ 

** You do, sir,’’ replied Kate, with surprise. 

‘*Were you one of a party, who, five years 
ago, visited a cave situated in a country part 
of this island ?’’ 

‘*T was, sir,’? was almost inaudibly answered. 

‘*Did you know that a convict who had es- 
caped from prison was seeking refuge at that 
time in the cave ?”’ 

Kate was silent, and her companion pro- 
ceeded— 

** Are you the young lady who sheltered him 
then, and subsequently effected his escape from 
the colony ?’’ 

‘* Yes,” faltered Kate, grasping the railing to 
support her trembling frame. 

‘‘Then, noble girl,’’ said the stranger, bend- 
ing on his knees before her, ‘‘ receive the grati- 
tude of his son, for it was my father, banished 
by foul calumny from his native land, whom 
you restored to home and liberty. That father 
has passed into the grave, but not before the 
foul blot was swept from his name, and his 
country sought to crown with honor her son, 
whom she had cruelly wronged. Obeying his 
dying injunction, I have sought you in your 
island home to tell you of the happiness which 
you and your brave-hearted brother have be- 
stowed on his sorrowing family; and I am 
charged to bear to you my mother’s blessing, 
who prays that her eyes may be gladdened 
with the sight of the noble girl who has restored 
peace to her heart.’’ 

The sequel can soon be told. Ina few weeks, 
Kate bade good-by to her relations, and de- 
parted for the shores of England. There she 
was joyfully greeted by her brother, and as 
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Lady de Norville received a daughter’s welcome 
in the home of the convict. Redmon Apowen’s 
generous services were not forgotten. He was 
pressingly invited to visit the De Norvilles in 
England, and at Kate’s urgent entreaty con- 
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sented to pursue a professional education at 
Cambridge, where he graduated with honor, 
and subsequently married a distant branch of 
the De Norville family, by whom the bride was 
magnificently dowered. 
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EVENING PARTIES. 


{From the “ Ladies’ Book of Etiquette,” published by G. G. Evans, Philadelphia.) 


ETIQUETTE FOR THE HOSTESS, 


Tur most fashionable as well as pleasant way 
in the present day to entertain guests is to in- 
vite them to evening parties, which vary in 
size from the ‘‘company,”’ ‘‘sociable,’’ ‘‘ soi- 
ree,”’ to the party, par excellence, which is but 
one step from the ball. 

The entertainment upon such occasions may 
vary with the taste of the hostess or the caprice 
of her guests. Some prefer dancing, some mu- 
sic, some conversation. Small parties, called 
together for dramatic or poetical readings, are 
now fashionable, and very delightful. 

In writing an invitation for a small party, it 
is kind, as well as polite, to specify the number 
of guests invited, that your friends may dress 
To be either too much or 
too little dressed at such times is embarrassing. 

For large parties, the usual formula is :— 

Miss S. *s compliments to Miss G , and 


requests the pleasure of her company for Wednes- 
day, March 8, at 8 o'clock. 


to suit the occasion. 








Such an invitation, addressed either to an 
intimate friend or mere acquaintance, will sig- 
nify full dress. 

If your party is a musical soiree, or your 
friends meet for reading or conversation alone, 
say so in your invitation, as— 


~“ , 


Miss S requests the pleasure of Miss G s 
company, on Thursday evening next, at 8 o'clock, 
to meet the members of the musical club to which 
iiss S-—— belongs ; 








or, 





Miss S. expects a few friends on Monday 
evening next, at 8 o'clock, to take part in some 
dramatic readings, and would be happy to have 
Miss G join the party. 





Always date your note of invitation, and 
put your address in one corner. 

Having dispatched these notes, the next step 
is to prepare to receive your guests. If the 
number invited is large, and you hire waiters, 
give them notice several days beforehand, and 
engage them to come in the morning. Give 
them full directions for the supper, appoint one 





to open the door, another to show the guests 
to the dressing-rooms, and a third to wait in 
the gentlemen’s dressing-room, to attend to 
them if their services are required. 

If you use your own plate, glass, and china, 
show the waiters where to find them, as well 
as the table-cloths, napkins, and other things 
they may require. If you hire the service 
from the confectioner’s or restaurateur’s where 
you order your supper, you have only to show 
your waiters where te spread supper, and tell 
them the hour. 

You will have to place at least four rooms at 
the disposal of your guests—the supper-room 
and two dressing-rooms, beside the drawing- 
room. 

In the morning see that the fires in your 
rooms are in good order, and in the drawing- 
room it is best to have it so arranged that the 
heat can be lessened towards evening, as the 
crowd and dancing will make it excessively 
uncomfortable if the rooms are too warm. See 
that the lights are in good order, and, if you 
propose to have music instead of dancing, or to 
use your piano for dancing music, have it put 
in good tune in the morning. If you intend 
to dance, and do not wish to take up the carpets, 
you will find it economical, as well as much 
pleasanter, to cover them with coarse white 
muslin or linen; be sure it is fastened down 
smoothly, firmly, and drawn tightly over the 
carpets. 

Do not remove all the chairs from the parlor ; 
or, if this is necessary, leave some in the hall 
for those who wish to rest after dancing. 

In the dining-room, unless it will accommo- 
date all your guests at once, have a silk cord 
so fastened that, when the rocm is full, it can 
be drawn across the doorway ; those following 
the guests already in the room will then re- 
furn to the parlor, and wait their turn. A still 
better way is to set the supper-table twice, in- 
viting the married and elderly people to go in 
to the first table, and then, after it is ready for 
the second time, let the young folks go up. 
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Two dressing-rooms must be ready; one for 
the ladies and the other for the gentlemen. 
Have both these rooms comfortably heated and 
well lighted. Nothing can be more disagreeable 
than cold, ill-lighted rooms to dress in, particu- 
larly if your guests come in half frozen by the 
cold of a winter’s night, or, still worse, damp 
from a stormy one. 

Be sure that there is plenty of water, soap, 
and towels on the washstand, two or three 
brushes and combs on the bureau, two mirrors, 
one large and one small, and a pincushion well 
filled with large and small pins. 

In the ladies’ room have one, or, if your party 
is large, two women to wait upon your guests ; 
to remove their cloaks, overshoes, and hoods, 
and assist them in smoothing their dresses or 
hair. After each guest removes her shawl and 
hood, let one of the maids roll all the things she 
lays aside into a bundle, and put it where she 
can easily find it. It is an admirable plan, and 
prevents much confusion, to pin to each bundle 
a card or strip of paper (previously prepared) 
with the name of the person to whom it belongs 
written clearly and distinctly upon it. 

Upon the bureau in the ladies’ room have a 
supply of hairpins and a workbox furnished 
with everything requisite to repair any accident 
that may happen to the dress of a guest. It is 
well, also, to have eau de Cologne, hartshorn, 
and salts, in case of sudden faintness. 

In the gentlemen’s room place aclothes-brush 
and boot-jack. 

It is best to send out your invitations by your 
own servant or one hired for that purpose 
especially. It is ill-bred to send invitations 
either by the dispatch or through the post-of- 
fice ; and, besides being discourteous, you risk 
offending your friends, as these modes of de- 
livery are proverbially uncertain. 

Be dressed and ready to receive your guests 
in good season, as some, in their desire to be 
punctual, may come before the time appointed. 
It is better to be ready too soon than too late, 
as your guests will feel painfully embarrassed, 
if you are not ready to receive them. 

For the early part of the evening take a po- 
sition in your parlor near or opposite to the 
door, that each guest may find you easily. It 
is not necessary to remain ali the evening nailed 
to this one spot, but stay near it until your 
guests have all or nearly all assembled. Late 
comers will of course expect to find you enter- 
taining your guests. 

As each guest or party enter the room, ad- 
vance a few steps to meet them, speaking first 
to the lady, or, if there are several ladies, to 
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the eldest, then to the younger ones, and finally 
to the gentlemen. If the new-comers are ac- 
quainted with those already in the room, they 
will leave you, after a few words of greeting, 
to join their friends; but if they are strangers 
to the city, or making their first visit to your 
house, introduce them to a friend who is well 
acquainted in your circle, who will entertain 
them till you can again join them and intro- 
duce them to others, 

Do not leave the room during the evening. 
To see a hostess fidgeting, constantly going in 
and out, argues ill for her tact in arranging 
the house for company. With well-trained 
waiters, you need give yourself no uneasiness 
about the arrangements outside of the parlors. 

The perfection of good breeding in a hostess 
is perfect ease of manner; for the time, she 
should appear to have no thought or care be- 
yond the pleasure of her guests. 

Have a waiter in the hall to open the front 
door, and another at the head of the first flight 
of stairs, to point out to the ladies and gentle- 
men their respective dressing-rooms. 

Never try to outshine your guests in dress ; 
it is vulgar in the extreme. A hostess should 
be dressed as simply as is consistent with the 
occasion, wearing, if she will, the richest fabrics, 
exquisitely made, but avoiding any display of 
jewels or gay colors, such as will be, probably, 
more conspicuous than those worn by her 
guests. 

Remember, from the moment your first guest 
enters the parlor, you must forget yourself en- 
tirely, to make the evening pleasant for others. 
Your duties will call you from one group to 
another, and require constant watchfulness that 
no one guest is slighted. Be careful that none 
of the company are left to mope alone from 
being unacquainted with other guests. Intro- 
duce gentlemen to ladies, and gentlemen to 
gentlemen, ladies to ladies. 

It requires much skill and tact to make a 
party for conversation only go off pleasantly. 
You must invite only such guests as will mu- 
tually please, and you must be careful about 
introductions. If you have a literary lion upon 
your list, it is well to invite other lions to meet 
him or her, that the attention may not be con- 
stantly concentrated upon one person. Where 
you see a couple conversing slowly and wearily, 
stir them up with a few sprightly words, and 
introduce a new person, either to make a trio 
or as a substitute in the duet, carrying off the 
other one of the couple to find a more conge- 
nial companion elsewhere. Never interrupt an 
earnest or apparently interested conversation: 
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neither party will thank you, even if you pro- 
pose the most delightful substitute. 

If your party meet for reading, have a table 
with the books in the centre of the apartment, 
that will divide the room ; those reading being 
on one side, the listeners on the other. Be 
careful here not to endeavor to shine above 
your guests, leaving to them the most pro- 
minent places, and taking cheerfully a subor- 
dinate place. On the other hand, if you are 
urged to display any talent you may possess in 
this way, remember your only desire is to please 
your guests, and if they are really desirous to 
listen to you, comply gracefully and promptly 
with their wishes. 

If you have dancing, and have not engaged 
a band, it is best to hire a pianist for the eve- 
ning, to play dancing music. You will find it 
exceedingly wearisome to play yourself all the 
evening, and it is ill-bred to ask any guest to 
play for others to dance. This victimizing of 
some obliging guest is only too common, but 
no true lady will ever be guilty of such rude- 
If there are several members of the 
family able and willing to play, let them di- 
vide this duty amongst them, or, if you wish to 
play yourself, doso. If any guest, in this case, 
offers to relieve you, accept their kindness for 
one dance only. Young people, who enjoy 
dancing, but who also play well, will often stay 
on the piano-stool all the evening, because their 
own good-nature will not allow them to com- 
plain, and their hostess wilfully or through 
negligence permits the tax. 

See that your guests are well provided with 
partners, introducing every gentleman and lady 
who dances to one who will dance well with 
them. Be careful that none sit still through 
your negligence in providing partners. 

Do not dance yourself when by so doing you 
are preventing a guest from enjoying that plea- 
sure. If a lady is wanted to make up a set, 
then dance, or if, late in the evening, you have 
but few lady dancers left, but do not interfere 
with the pleasure in others. If invited, say 
that you do not wish to take the place of a 
guest upon the floor, and introduce the gentle- 
man who invites you to some lady friend who 
dances. 

It is very pleasant in a dancing party to have 
ices alone handed round at about ten o’clock, 
having supper set two or three hours later. 
They are very refreshing, when it would be too 
early to have the more substantial supper an- 
nounced. 

It is very customary now, even in large par- 
ties, to have no refreshments but ice cream, 
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lemonade, and cake, or, in summer, fruit, cake, 
and ices. It is less troublesome, as well as less 
expensive than a hot supper, and the custom 
will be a good one to adopt permanently. 

One word of warning to all hostesses. You 
can never know, when you place wine or brandy 
before your guests, whom you may be tempting 
toutterruin. Better, far better, to have arepu- 
tation as strict or mean than by your example 
or the temptation you offer to have the sin 
upon your soul of having put poison before 
those who partook of your hospitality. It is 
not necessary; hospitality and generosity do 
not require it, and you will have the approval 
of all who truly love you for your good quali- 
ties, if you resolutely refuse to have either 
wine or any other intoxicating liquor upon your 
supper-table. 

If the evening of your party is stormy, let a 
waiter stand in the vestibule with a large um- 
brella, to meet the ladies at the carriage door, 
and protect them whilst crossing the pavement 
and steps. 

When your guests take leave of you, it will 
be in the drawing-room, and let that farewell 
be final. Do not accompany them to the dress- 
ing-room, and never stop them in the hall for 
alast word. Many ladies do not like to display 
their sortie du soirée before a crowded room, and 
you will be keeping their escort waiting. Say 
farewell in the parlor, and do not repeat it. 

If your party is mixed, that is, conversation, 
dancing, and music are all mingled, remember 
it is your place to invite a guest to sing or play, 
and be careful not to offend any amateur per- 
formers by forgetting to invite them to favor 
the company. If they decline, never urge ihe 
matter. If the refusal proceeds from unwill- 
ingness or inability on that occasion it is rude 
to insist; and if they refuse for the sake of 
being urged, they will be justly punished by a 
disappointment. If you have guests who, per- 
forming badly, will expect an invitation to play, 
sacrifice their desire to the good of others, pass 
them by. It is torture to listen to bad music. 

Do not ask a guest to sing or play more than 
once. This is her fair share, and you have no 
right to tax her too severely to entertain your 
other guests. If, however, the performance is 
so pleasing that others ask for a repetition, then 
you, too, may request it, thanking the per- 
former for the pleasure given. 
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Anovt two-thirds of all the fresh water on 


the surface of the earth is contained in the 
great American lakes. 
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WHAT DID 


BY T. 8. 


‘*Tuat’s a large funeral. I counted thirty- 
two carriages.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir. It’s the funeral of Mr. Ellis. He 
died very rich.”’ 

** How much did he leave ?’’ 

‘‘A large amount of money, sir; I don’t 
know how much. Some say half a million of 
dollars !” 

‘* His death is considered a great loss to the 
community, I presume.’’ 

‘Loss, sir??? The man to whom I was 
speaking looked up into my face with the air 
of one whose mind was not exactly clear as to 
my meaning. 

‘Yes. A man of his wealth must have been 
a very useful man.’’ 

‘Useful? I don’t know that he was par- 
ticularly useful. He was rich, and didn’t care 
much for anybody but himself.’’ 

** Still, with his ample means,”’ said I, ‘‘ even 
though caring only for himself, he must have 
been the promoter of large industrial enter- 
prises, through which many were benefited.” 

The man shook his head, doubtfully. 

‘* What did he do with his money ?” 

**T never heard of his doing anything with 
it, particularly,’ was the unsatisfactory answer. 

‘Money must be used in order to make it 
productive. Was he in no business ?”’ 

** No, sir.’’ 

‘What, then, did he do with himself ?’’ 

‘Qh, he was always about after bits of pro- 
perty that had to be sold. He was sharp for 
bargains in real estate,’’ 

‘*Ah, I see how it was. Then he did find 
use for his money ?’’ 

‘In that way he did. But, when a piece of 
property came into his hands, there was an end 
to its improvement. He let other people im- 
prove all around him, and thus increase the 
value of what he owned; so that he grew richer 
and richer every day, without putting his hand 
to anything, or benefiting any body.’’ 

“This was your million man! And go, all 
he has left are these property accumulations ?’’ 

* an.” 

‘*Then his death is not regarded as a public 
calamity ?’’ 

‘*No, indeed, sir! It is considered a public 
benefit.’’ 

** How so ?”’ 
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HE LEAVE? 


ARTHUR. 


‘*He has a couple of sons, and a couple of 
sons-in-law, who will scatter much faster than 
he saved. The moment they come into pos- 
session of his estate, it will be divided, and lots 
of ground, which ought to have been improved 
years ago, will be sold and covered with hand- 
some buildings, thus giving trade and industry 
anew impulse. Why, sir, he has been a dead 
weight on our town for years; growing richer 
and richer through other people’s enterprise, 
and yet not adding a building himself, or in 
any way serving the common good.”’ 

‘*T thought,’’ said I, ‘‘ from the long array 
of carriages, that death had taken, in this in- 
stance, a valued, and now lamented citizen.”’ 

‘*Mere ostentation, sir. But nobody is de- 
ceived. There are plenty of idle people, who 
are pleased to ride in funeral carriages. Old 
Ellis will be put away with a grand flourish ; 
but that will be the last of him. The black 
makes all the mourning, sir.’’ 

‘* But, surely,’ said I, ‘‘ his children are not 
without natural affection? You do not mean 
to say that theirs is only the semblance of 
sorrow.’’ 

‘*It is my opinion, sir, that they are glad in 
their hearts. Why not? He stood, hard and 
unyielding as iron, between them and the 
wealth they desired to possess. He was cold, 
sour-tempered, and repulsive; crushing out, 
by his manner and conduct, ail natural affec- 
tion. They had too much policy to quarrel 
with him, of late ; though the time was, when 
hot words were said to pass between them.”’ 

‘*There are no gleams of light in your pic- 
ture,’ said I. 

‘*T copy from nature, and can only give what 
I see,’ he answered. ‘‘ There are deep val- 
leys where the sunlight never comes, as well as 
golden-tinted landscapes.”’ 

‘‘T see another funeral,’’ said I, looking to- 
wards a distant part of the cemetery. ‘‘ There 
are but two carriages ; yet I see a long line of 
mourners on foot. Do you know who they are 
burying ?”’ 

“e Yes.’ 

* Not a rich man.”’ 

“c No. ? 

‘*There is no need of asking what he has 
left. It is the burial of a poor man.” 

‘* Yes, of a man poor in this world’s goods ; 
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but, so far as his means went, he was princely 
in his munificence. His death, sir, is a public 
loss.’?’ The man’s face brightened as he spoke. 

** You knew him ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir; knew him well. He was a rope- 
maker, working his ten hours every day, and 
earning just nine dollars a week. But, those 
nine dollars seemed an inexhaustible fund for 
He had no wife and children of his own 
to love and care for. They went, years ago, to 
the blessed land where he is now following 
them. So, after supplying his own humble 
needs, the rope-maker had five dollars every 
week left over for investment. He did not put 
this in the Savings Bank; nor buy tumble- 
down houses for the poor to live in at a rent of 
fifty per cent. on their cost ; nor take up barren 
lots to hold for an advance in price, consequent 
on neighboring improvements. No; his in- 
vestments were made in a different spirit, as 


good. 


you shall see. 

*“* First, he paid, regularly, every week, to a 
poor woman in his neighborhood, who had two 
children to support, and who could not leave 
them to go out to work in families, the sum of 
three dollars, as teacher of little boys and girls, 
whose parents were unable to send them to 
echool. Two hours in the morning, and two in 
the afternoon, these poor children received in- 
struction. He was their benefactor, and hers 
also; for it was one of his sayings, that we 
must make the right hand help the left hand. 
His means of doing good were small, and so he 
made them go as far as possible.”’ 

** He was a noble fellow!’ said I, in admira- 
tion of this poor rope-maker. 

**Tom Peters—yes ; there was fine stuff in 
his composition, if his hands were dark and 
bony, and if his clothes did smell of pitch and 
rosin.”’ 

** He has left tender and fragrant memories.”’ 

** He has, sir. That long line of funeral at- 
tendants are all true mourners. There is no 
sham there !’’ 

** And what else did he do with his money ?”’ 
I asked, growing interested in the rope-maker. 
‘*He had two dollars a week, still, for dispen- 
sation.’’ 

‘*Yes. Let me see! Forone thing, he paid 
a boy half a dollar a week to read two hours 
every evening to a poor blind woman; and in 
order that this reading might not be given to 
a single pair of ears alone, he took care to have 
the fact known, that as many as chose might 
come and listen. The consequence was, that 
more than a dozen persons met, every evening, 
in the blind woman’s room, to hear what was 
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read. This suggested to Tom the way in which 
another half dollar might be usefully invested. 
The men in the rope-walk were mostly in the 
habit of spending their evenings in taverns. 
Tom found another lad who was a tolerably 
good reader, and paid him half a dollar weekly 
to read aloud two hours, each evening, for such 
of his fellow-workmen as he could induce to 
assemble for the purpose. He began with 
three; soon increased to ten; and when I last 
heard of the matter, over twenty men met 
nightly to hear the boy read.’’ 

‘‘ Admirable !”’ saidI, with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Ad- 
mirable! I never heard of a wiser investment. 
And he had one dollar left?” 

“yea.” 

‘* How was that disposed of ?’’ 

‘*In ways innumerable. I cannot recount 
them. The good Tom Peters managed to do 
with that dollar is almost fabulous; not, of 
course, as to magnitude, but as to variety. It 
seemed to duplicate itself, like the widow’s oil 
and meal, whenever drawn upon. You were 
always hearing of some good acts in which a 
dispensation of money was involved. Of a poor 
woman helped in making up her rent; of a 
dainty sent to a sick neighbor; of a pair of 
shoes to a barefoot boy in winter; or of a book 
to a child. Why, sir, Tom Peters has left 
behind him enough good deeds to endow a 
whole calendar of saints !’’ 

‘So I should think, after what you have said 
of him.’’ 

‘‘ And yet, sir, remember, he only earned 
nine dollars a week !’’ 

‘‘T remember that, very distinctly,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘ Yes, sir, his death is indeed a public 
calamity. It is no figure of speech to say that 
his grave will be watered by tears.’’ 

‘¢None, sir, none. He will be sorrowed for 
by hundreds, and his memory will be greener 
and more fragrant as the years pass by. He 
built his own monument before he left us—of 
good deeds.” 

I parted from the stranger; and as I walked 
from the cemetery, I said to another man who 
stood by my side while I looked at a fine piece 
of emblematic statuary. 

‘They have been burying a rich man ?’’ 

‘* Yes,” coldly responded. ‘ 

‘‘ What did he leave?” 

‘‘ Nothing but money.” 

‘‘ They have been burying a poor man, also.’ 

‘¢Tom Peters.’”’ A light broke over the man’s 
face. 

“But he had not even money to leave,” 
said I. 
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‘‘But something far better,’? answered the 
man, in a tone of rebuke. 

** What ?”’ 

‘Good acts, which, like good seed, will re- 
produce themselves a thousand-fold. Tom 
Peters earned just nine dollars a week; Ed- 
ward Ellis, Esq.’’—there was cutting contempt 
in his tones—‘‘ was worth, it is said, a million 
of dollars; yet the humble rope-maker did, 
while living, a hundred times the most good 
with his money, and leaves an estate that shall 
go on increasing in value through countless 
years. But the estate of old Ellis will not pass 
to the third generation. Tom Peters had the 
true riches, sir, that are imperishable. People 
ask, when a man like Ellis dies, ‘What pro- 
perty has he left behind him?’ But when one, 
like our good rope-maker, passes away, the 











angels ask, ‘What good deeds has he sent be- 
fore him?’ That is the difference, sir! the 
immeasurable difference between the two men. 
One, in giving, made himself rich ; the other, 
in withholding, became miserably poor; so 
poor, that his memory is green in no man’s 
heart.” 

I turned from the cemetery with some new 
impressions stirring in my mind, and the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What kind of a legacy will you leave?’’ 
pressing itself home to my thoughts. 

‘Let it be good deeds rather than money!” 
I said, half aloud, in the glow of earnest feel- 
ing, and went back again into the living, busy, 
stirring world, to take up the laboring oar 
which I had laid down, in weariness, for a brief 
season, and bend to my work with a serener 
spirit and, I trust, a nobler life-purpose. 
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Fig. 111. 





WE now give our young pupils a very rich , 


Fig. 111 is a pleasing scene of rural life, and 
| 


treat of figure pieces. | will not be found difficult to imitate tolerably. 
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The pupil will do well to copy that and 112 
several times, and be very accurate in position. 


Fig. 112. 
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We have several more figure pieces which 
we will give in our next lesson, 





“OUT OF THE FULNESS OF THE HEART.” 


BY ELEANOR C. 


Trey ask’d me for a song to-night; 
The lamps were lit, the doors set wide, 
Fair girls and women, in the light, 
Swept past me like a perfumed tide ; 
An arm was thrust from out the throng, 
A hand laid lightly on my shoulder; 
And some one whispered: ‘Sing thy song 
Before the night and feast are older!" 


I did not turn to meet the face 
(It was not one I cared to see), 
And so sat, pulseless, in my place, 
Constrain'd to listen silently ; 
And while throngh casements, open hurl’d, 
The night-wind could not choose but enter, 
They did not dream, that mimic world, 
That one was dying in their centre! 





DONNELLY. 


They did not know the weary hours, 
That went and came before she nerved 
Her soul to meet that feast of flowers, 
Whose thorns, at least, were undeserved ; 
The weary pain of hope deferred, 
Of all our pains the most benumbing, 
When anchors shift and deeps are stirr’d, 
And none are to the rescue coming! 


They did not know how hearts can throb, 
Though faces show both brave and calin ; 

Nor how some lips have learn’d to sob 
Their rugged version of life's psalm ; 

But, knowiug nanght, they did no wrong 
(This merry circle, happy—living), 

To ask, with careless lips, the song 
The singer's heart would burst in giving! 








A DAY DOWN THE HARBOR, 


A STORY FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN,. 


Reaper, have you ever sailed ‘‘down the 
harbor” on a warm August day when the lazy 
summer calm sleeps on the land and the faint- 
est, delicious breath floats over the sea—and, by 
‘the harbor,’’ I mean the blue, island-studded, 
crescent port of ‘the hub of creation’’ (vide 
Doctor Holmes), to wit: the good old Trimoun- 
tain City that sits upon her hills, and among 
her ‘‘ notions,” by the Atlantic Sea! 

If you answer me ‘nay ;"’ if you have never 
steamed, rowed, or yachted from the city shores 
out among those glorious emerald isles that 
make an archipelago fully as pleasant, if not 
aa classic, as the olden Grecian, of our noble 
Massachusetts Bay; if you have never passed 
Deer Island, or Fort, or Governor's, or the 
(Hades, or Minot Ledge, or Cohasset, or Hing- 
ham, or Nahant, or world-renowned, State-con- 
trolling Hull—threading your way along the 
watery paths dividing the islands, or skirting 
the green, villa-dotted shores with the blue 
summer sky overhead and the lazy curl of the 
wave below, and the salt air impregnated with 
ocean life and health fanning your pale cheek 
and lifting the hair from your heated forehead, 
If you have never left the jar and jangle of 
trade, the editor’s easy chair which grows any- 
thing but deserving of its adjective during the 
heated term, the scholar’s sanctum, the law- 
yer’s office, the artist’s studio, the close parlor, 
or wherever Dame Fortune may have located 
you in statu quo, then, my word for it, you have 
missed one of the pleasantest summer excur- 
sions incident to life in the city where yachting 
is as much an institution as the Common, the 
Frog-pond, the Old South, Faneuil Hall, or the 
dome of the State House. 

But there are harbors everywhere along our 
Atlantic indented coast, besides harbors the 
world over; and there are plenty of excursion- 
ists who love the salt sea smell, and who will, 
once annually, at least, go down to the sea in 
ships big or little, and who thenceforth relate 
wondrous tales of the sea serpent, or concern- 
ing that more prodigious monster within whose 
jaws they became ingulfed, and obtained free 
ingress into the horrors of the vasty deep, 
yclept sea-sickness, a recollection of whom 
prompts the story apropos to our text which we 
chronicle here—for the day was August, the 
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city was stifling and muggy, and before the 
mirror in her chamber, tying her hat-strings, 
stood Mrs. Harry Winthrop, preparatory to a 
day’s excursion down the harbor. 

‘* There, I’ve fastened a veil on my hat, for 
the sea air tans one so badly; I know I shall 
enjoy the excursion, Harry!’ and the pretty 
bride of a year turned half round before the 
mirror, 

‘And you do not dread sea-sickiess in the 
least, Nelly ?’’ mischievously queried the Harry 
before mentioned; proprietor of said pretty 
bride, besides joint partner in a thriving firm 
on Milk Street, and owner of the handsome 
stone front facing the large, airy Common, to 
which he had transferred his young wife little 
upwards of a year previous; himself one of the 
mantiest, finest looking specimens of manhood 
in this good Puritan city wherein (will my sex 
pardon me?) the men are said to be 80 much 
handsomer than the women, 

‘*No, not a bit! I never was sea-sick in my 
life, Would you take a parasol, Harry ?’’ 

‘IT think not, my dear, It will only ineon- 
venience you, That broad hat brim will shade 
your face, But your water excursions have 
never been very extensive, you know, Nelly.” 

‘*T know that,’’ persisted pretty Mrs, Win- 
throp; ‘‘ but Mrs, Gregory goes to Nahant very 
often, you know, and then she went over to 
the ‘ Shoals’ from Rye Beach, and she is never 
sea-sick in the least ; and I’m sure if she, with 
her delicate health, escapes, there is no fear 
for me.”’ 

‘* Ah, but you know the saying—‘ what is 
one man’s meat is another’s poison,’ Nelly,”’ 
replied Mr. Winthrop with asmile. ‘‘ This béte 
noiré of yachters ig usually more impartial in 
his visitations than in his slights; so don’t be 
too confident of escaping him. But get your 
shawl, my dear! you ’ll need it on the water,”’ 

‘*Oh, Harry, not my thick shawl, of an Au- 
gust day! surely I sha’n’t need it—this water- 
proof is sufficient.” 

‘No, Nelly; your shawl mast go along with 
us. I will take it over my arm. You’ll ap- 
prove of your wise, careful husband before the 
day is out, perhaps ;’’ and a pull of the bell 
rope brought Margaret, who forthwith pro- 
duced the warm, heavy blanket shawi, which 
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Mr. Winthrop folded, adding: ‘‘ You see, little 
wife, I’ve been fishing before to-day, and am 
prepared for all contingencies. But where’s 
Gregory with his party? It’s quite time they 
were here to call us, as appointed. Ah, there 
they are now,”’ as a quick peal of the door-bell 
echoed through the house. ‘‘ Come, my dear, 
let us go down.”’ 

Nelly Winthrop caught up her satchel and 
tripped down the stairs into the cool, dark- 
ened parlor, wherein stood a party of some half 
dozen intimate friends, among whom was Har- 
ry’s partner, Gregory, with his wife, a lively, 
pleasant, but slender little lady, some years 
Nelly’s senior, and possessing as inexhaustible 
a flow of spirits as the youngest girl of the group. 

** Ah, all ready, then, Mrs. Winthrop ?’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ And what a lovely day it’s go- 
ing to be on the water! John and I have made 
a bet that he catches the first fish and wins the 
highest prize—a splendid silver pitcher. You 
know that the Association, whose annual ex- 
cursion this is, always have something of the 
kind to add zest to the enjoyment; and they 
have purchased some dozen pieces of silver, to 
be awarded to the successful anglers.” 

‘* Well, you have ray best wishes, Mrs. Gre- 
gory,” replied Nelly, ‘‘ but, would you believe 
it, Mr. Winthrop has been prophesying that I 
shall be terribly sea-sick, and of course oblivi- 
ous to everything that will be going on about 
me? But, bear witness all, I intend to disap- 
point him, and take the trip like a veritable 
sailor.” And she shook her finger at her 
husband, while every young lady of the party, 
equally inexperienced with Mrs. Winthrop, 
protested a similar faith in their escape from 
the usual dreaded attendant of sea excursions. 

** Ah, we shall see what we shall see!’’ re- 
torted Mr. Winthrop, as he marshalled the 
company to the door; and, shortly after, they 
were on the pavement, in the close, heated air 
of the yet early morning. 

A few minutes’ walk brought them to the 
line of thoroughfare travel, and they took a 
horse car running direct to Long Wharf, where 
lay the little fleet chartered for the day’s 
pleasure excursion by the members of the large 
and prosperous association, who, from yearr 
immemorial, had thus signalized its anniversary 
by a pleasant salt-water trip. 

The circulars sent to members of the associ- 
ation had set forth that ‘‘ the two fine pleasur 
yachts, ‘Camilla’ and ‘Young America,’ eac. 
of sixty tons, and neat, commodious, and hand- 
somely appointed, towed by the fine steamer, 
‘ Acorn,’ would leave Long Wharf at nine and 





a half o’clock precisely, etc. etc.’’ Therefore 
Nelly Winthrop began to grow slightly nervous 
at the slowness of the crowded car, when, 
drawing forth her watch, she noted the hand 
already pointing twenty minutes past nine. 

‘* We shall be late; I know we never shall 
arrive in season, Harry,’’ she whispered. 

But Mr. Winthrop failed to share her anxiety, 
and replied: ‘‘Oh, they never get off at the 
time appointed ; it will be nearer eleven than 
any hour when we leave the wharf, especially 
if the tide’s down. Don’t worry, Nelly; we 
shall see plenty of salt water before nig..t, and 
I only hope you won’t desire to reach land 
again as strongly as you do now to leave it.” 

Every yachter knows the consequence of 
“low tide:’’ viz., delays innumerable; and 
Mr. Winthrop’s prophesy proved correct, for it 
was a good hour and half before the whole 
complement of passengers were transferred 
from the wharf to the vessels below, and the 
brace of yachts, led by the little steamer, left 
their docks. 

As they moved from the wharf, the Brigade 
Band, on board the ‘‘ Acorn,”’ struck up the 
old, inspiriting air born of salt-water trips, ‘‘ A 
Life on the Ocean Wave,’’ and the retreating 
excursionists waved back the fluttering of hand- 
kerchiefs and signals of the groups lingering on 
shore to witness their departure. 

‘Now, [call this splendid !’’ exclaimed Nelly 
Winthrop, as, seated in the stern of the ‘‘ Young 
America,” the larger yacht, she watched the 
city, from whose crowded haunts they were 
swiftly receding, with a track of creamy white 
foam in the vessel’s wake, while the sea-breeze 
laid its light fingers with a caressing touch on 
her cheek, and lifted the rings of brown hair 
from her pure, childish forehead. ‘‘ And how 
deliciously the band plays! I never thought 
‘A Life on the Ocean Wave’ endurable be- 
fore, and only fit for sailors, but now it expresses 
everybody’s. thoughts so nicely! What are 
you smiling at, Harry? I should admire to 
know’’—for a quizzical expression gathered 
about her husband’s well-cut lips. 

“Only thinking, Nelly, that when we get 
down about off Cohasset you'll be wishing 
all nautical airs were merged into ‘Home 
Again,’ ’’ was his rejoinder. 

Nelly was about to retort, but Mr. Gregory 
interposed. ‘‘Oh, don’t put a damper on the 
ladies’ enthusiasm, Winthrop. ‘Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.’ We'll allow them 
all the opportunity in the world of escaping 
sea-sickness, without frightening them into it. 
Fanny declares she never was sea-sick in her 
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life, and she is quite an old sailor. For myself, 
I fortified my stomach with a good breakfast of 
lobster, and have no idea of returning it to 
its native element. But there goes the ‘ Nelly 
Baker,’ bound for Nahant; and see! her pas- 
sengers are giving us a salute, and our band 
will return the compliment.”’ 

The noble steamer, with colors flying from 
her masthead and decks crowded with plea- 
sure-seekers, slowly crossed their bows, and 
the waving of white handkerchiefs telegraphed 
kind feeling and friendly greetings from each 
vessel ; a burst of music swelled over the water, 
and every face was alit with the excitement of 
the animated scene ; then their paths diverged, 
the ‘‘ Nelly Baker’’ steaming away toward the 
high headlands of Nahant, and the little fleet, 
leaving a white track of creamy foam on the 
green billows, standing out to sea. 

And so the hours passed pleasantly and 
merrily, and the vessels sped down the harbor ; 
and the ocean air, blowing up stronger from 
the billowy expanse, brought strength and 
renovated life to all on board. Little groups 
clustered together on deck under the awnings, 
and, foremost among them, our party, each 
and all intent upon securing to themselves 
their share of the day’s enjoyment. 

At noon, when wit and conversation was at its 
height, and every sense was sharpened te keen- 
ness in the bracing air, a bountiful lunch was 
served on deck, and all gathered about the 
tables. 

‘“‘Oh, I have such an appetite, Harry !’’ ex- 
claimed Nelly Winthrop. ‘‘I am sure this sea 
air has already done me a deal of good.” 

‘Well, ample opportunity is offered for sa- 
tisfying its demands, for I perceive that the 
steward has catered most liberally for the wants 
of the inner man. Come, let me help you, 
Nelly.”’ 

Rapidly disappeared the edibles before the 
whetted appetites of the yachters; and a hia- 
tus of hot coffee, cold ham, sandwiches, etc., 
was speedily observed, while sundry jokes and 
witticisms shot thick and fast around. 

‘*T will thank you for another sardine, Harry. 
I never could eat sardines before, but now they 
positively relish. Why, what a voracious little 
monster I am getting to be! And another 
slice of bread, if you please, Harry !’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Winthrop, laughing. 

‘*Certainly, my dear! Mrs. Gregory, is your 
husband providing for your wants? Nelly, 
here, is doing wonders, in the gastronomic 
line.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, indeed ; I need to wonder much at the 





voracity of the whale who took our common 
ancestor, Jonah, at a single mouthful, but never 
again will I question the demands of an appe- 
tite born of the sea air,’’ retorted Mrs. Win- 
throp. ‘‘ What do you think now of my chance 
for sea-sickness, Harry ?’’ 

**T never form conclusions hastily, Mrs. Win- 
throp. Let us wait a few hours later, and the 
problem wiii solve itself;’’ was the reply, ac- 
companied by a look of prescient wisdom. 

‘* But the question now seems to be about fish- 
ing,’’ said Mr. Gregory, as they left the wrecked 
lunch table and sauntered back to their seats 
about the sides of the yacht. ‘‘I suppose, 
ladies, that you each intend taking a line and 
trying your fortunes ? Fanny and I have a bet 
pending, you are aware,”’ 

‘Yes, indeed!’’ ‘‘Oh, certainly, we all mean 
to fish !’? was echoed by the ladies of the party; 
and presently the gentlemen were engaged in 
prepaiing bait and arranging the lines for the 
fair anglers and themselves, while the prizes 
already alluded to, various articles of silver 
ware, were set out upon the cabin table, await- 
ing the contest, and considerable badinage and 
speculation were rife concerning the probable 
winners. 

‘* Now, if I should chance to be the fortunate 
taker of the first fish, and thus intercept Mr. 
and Mrs. Gregory’s luck, I suppose you would 
feel quite proud of it—wouldn’t you, Harry ?” 
queried Mrs. Winthrop. 

“Proud of what—yeu or the fish? It is 
rather inexpressive and neutral, Nelly,’’ mis- 
chievously replied that lady’s husband, with 
cuffs turned back, and deep in the scientific 
operation of ‘‘ hooking bait’’ over a pailful of 
the latter article jnst placed on deck, while a pile 
of lines lay beside him awaiting their turn of 
preparation. 

‘* Nonsense ! you know what I mean—proud 
of the remarkable and ever-to-be-remembered 
exploit of your remarkable and ever-to-be- 
adored wife. How you always take me up, 
Harry! But what immense clams those are 
you use for bait! Do you imagine the fish will 
ever bite at such a mouthful ?” 

‘Yes, indeed; and, like Oliver Twist, be 
clamorous for ‘more.’ ”’ 

‘Don’t pun, Winthrop, it’s altogether too 
much work for such warm weather !’’ exclaimed 
Gregory, looking up from his own similar oc- 
cupation at a little distance, his round, genial 
face perspiring freely in the hot sun rays beat- 
ing down directly overhead. 

‘Or, should I persist, you fear I’ll be pun- 
ished by a coup de soleil, eh?’’ laughed Win- 
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throp. ‘' There, Nelly, there’s your line ready 
for you!’’ laying down the baited apparatus on 
deck. ‘‘ Now I expect you to perform, under 
tuition of your husband, such feats as good old 
Izaak Walton never dreamed of.” 

‘But when is the fishing to commence, 
Harry? It’s past noon, now,’ she queried, 

‘I believe the captain thinks we’ll run 
down to the fishing ground in about a half hour 
more. Two o'clock |'’—iooking at his watch, 
‘* Well, by three, at farthest, I think we'll all 
be right busy at it—all those, I mean, who are 
not busier, about that time, with Old Neptune 
on their own account !’’—and a merry twinkle 
of the eye accompanied this rejoinder. 

Oh, no hints, if you please, Mr, Winthrop!”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Gregory. ‘ There isn’t a per- 
son on board the least sick, thus far; and no 
one intends to be, as I can ascertain. Come, 
Mrs. Winthrop, let’s go down into the cabin 
awhile, out of this burning san !’’—and the two 
ladies disappeared in the direction of the com- 
panion-way. 

A quarter of an hour had elapsed, when a 
friend, passing through the cabin and espying 
the twain sitting there in conversation, prof- 
fered the warning: ‘‘ Ladies, let me advise you 
not to remain longer below than needful, for 
the air of this cabin is close and stifling !’’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Mr. Wallic; we are just 
coming on deck!’’ replied Mrs. Gregory; and 
they ascended, quite oblivious of the fact that, 
during the period they had been below, they 
had come into rougher water on their approach 
to the fishing ground, and that the motion of 
the yacht towed in the wake of the steamer 
was quite unpleasant. 

Mrs. Gregory’s clearer head and steadier 
nerves were not sensibly affected by the rolling 
of the vessel ; but the moment Nelly Winthrop 
set foot on deck, a slight staggering in her gait 
and a sudden giddiness of her head caused her 
to catch at her friend's arm, and sink upon the 
first seat that offered. 

* What is it, Nelly? You're not going to 
be sea-sick, hope? I wish I had some salts !*’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Gregory. ‘‘ But I forgot to take 
mine.’’ 

“Ono! it’s nothing but a slight giddiness— 
it will pass off presently. The air of the cabin 
was close, I suppose. Don’t say a word to 
Harry! There, they are going to fish now !’’— 
as the order from the captain, ‘‘ Cast out your 
lines !’’ fell on their ears. ‘‘ Don’t lose a mo- 
ment for me! I will come presently, as soon 
as this passes. I feel better already. Go and 
take your place !’’ 








Reassured by Nelly’s protestations, Mrs, 
Gregory hastened to her husband's side across 
the deck, and was soon immersed in casting out 
her line, while Mr. Winthrop sought his wife. 

‘*Come, my dear, it is time to fish; but 
bless me, Nelly, you are sea-sick!’’ he ex- 
claimed, bending over her solicitously. 

‘* No, I remained down in the cabin too long. 
Tam cominginamoment, Can't you put your 
line over here, Harry? I will join you pre- 
sently.’’ 

Without venturing a contradiction, but de- 
ducing his own conclusion from his wife’s pale 
cheeks and the gathering whiteness about her 
lips, Mr. Winthrop brought his line and cast it 
over the side of the yacht near by where Nelly 
was sitting, and divided his attention between 
her and the amusement in which all were in- 
tently engaged; while Nelly secretly began 
searching the depths of her satchel for a vinai- 
grette, which she was so unfortunate as not to 
be able to find, since she just remembered the 
last glimpse of it at home lying on her dress- 
ing-table where she had left it. And so minutes 
went by; and that sudden giddiness increased, 
and a deathly nausea was added, and a dreadful 
fevling took possession of her; but still she 
resolved not to give in, but, by the exercise of 
a strong will, rise above it all. 

‘* How do you feel now, Nelly ?”’ inquired her 
husband, pausing, and scanning her pale face. 

‘Oh, I shall be better shortly. Don’t mind 
me at all, Harry. Who’s taking fish, I won- 
der ?’’ was her reply, as she persistently raised 
her head and looked around. 

‘Do you feel as if you could take your line 
now ?’’ gravely asked Harry, while just then 
one or two ladies close by turned to observe 
her paleness, and came forward with proffers 
of vinaigrette and smelling-salts, which, with 
forethought, they had provided themselves 
with. 

Nelly was never accounted unamiable, but 
she vouchsafed no answer save a half doleful, 
half petulant glance to her husband, and sud- 
denly returned a proffered flask of ‘‘ aromatic 
vinegar,’ that increased rather than relieved 
her dreadful naseau and faintness. 

‘¢© dear, Harry !”’ she at length sighed forth, 
faintly. 

‘‘ Oh, I’ve got a bite!’’ suddenly cried Mrs. 
Gregory ; upon which all eyes were moment- 
arily diverted in her direction, while she tri- 
umphantly drew in her line, whose first ‘‘ bite,” 
upon inspection, proved to be nothing more or 
less than an entanglement of her lead with her 
neighbor’s ! 
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A merry laugh greeted this revelation, which 
for a moment lifted Nelly’s spirits; then, while 
all fell to fishing again with renewed ardor, 
that sickening faintness and nausea returned 
with doubled force, and she leaned her head 
upon the vessel's railing, and moaned in her 
misery. 

‘You must go below, Nelly!” exclaimed 
Mr. Winthrop, drawing in his line. ‘ You are 
suffering very much,”’ 

‘A bite!” sang out a portly elderly gentle- 
man, mopping the perspiration from his fore- 
head with an ample handkerchief, while poor 
Nelly shivered violently under the August sun 
in the thick shawl her husband had wrapped 
about her shoulders. For a moment thirty 
pairs of eyes were diverted from their own 
lines, and bent down the side of the vessel to 
the water, from whence the portly fisher had 
scarce lifted his line ere he dropped it back, 
again, exclaiming, gravely, ‘‘Oh, 7 must have 
been misteken, too !’’ then fell to fishing, again, 
with wondrous sheepishness of mien, 

But a sly sraile passed among those nearest 
him; and his next hand neighbor whispered, 
with a queer expression, ‘A sculpin!"’ 

In a moment more another ‘ bite’’ was sig- 
nalled on the other side of the yacht; and this 
time the line was lifted clear from the water; 
there was no opportunity for retreat, and Mr. 
Gregory himself, who had boasted so largely of 
his intention to ‘‘ take the first fish,’’ landed a 
veritable sculpin on deck, which was received 
with loud greetings of laughter. 

‘‘ Never mind, Fanny,’’ said the angler, look- 
ing up ruefully from his successful feat to catch 
a gleam of mischievous mirth in his wife’s 
sparkling eyes; ‘‘if not the silver pitcher, 
another prize, you know, for this wins the cele- 
brated Kohinoor diamond, as you are aware. 
Shade of Izaak Walton! but isn’t he a hand- 
some fellow, anyhow?’’—as fresh peals of 
laughter greeted the hideous creature floun- 
dering on deck. ‘But I wonder how Win- 
throp’s getting along ?’’—glancing over oppo- 
site. ‘Why, Fanny, do look at Mrs. Winthrop, 
sitting there pale asa ghost! She's sea-sick!” 

“What! hasn’t Nelly got over it yet? I 
supposed she was fishing with the rest of us 
by this time. Just please take my line, John, 
and I'll go see if I can do anything for her; 
it’s too bad, if the pleasure of the excursion is 
to be spoiled for her!’’ And Mrs. Gregory 
hastened toward her friend with expressions of 
sympathy. 

‘Is there any brandy on board? It’s an 
excellent remedy for sea-sickness,” suggested 








some one; and straightway a request for the 
desideratum was dispatched to the steward, 
who shortly brought a glass, from which the 
white lips sipped a portion of its contents. 

‘Every disagreeability has its attendant con- 
solation,’’ said a gentleman, seating himself 
beside poor Nelly, who, for a moment, expe- 
rienced a little relief. ‘You will enjoy better 
health for a year to come, after a good fit of 
sea-sickness. For myself, I am an old sailor— 
have been round the Horn three times—but 
could never get sea-sick, much as I desired it ; 
and I'd greatly prefer your experience of to- 
day than to take the first fish, and consequently 
win the first prize.’’ 

Nelly smiled faintly, and replied something 
about ‘the remedy’s being worse than the 
disease ;”’ but her smile died away in an ip- 
creased pallor of her lips, and she said, feebly, 
‘*Can’t I be put on shore somewhere, Harry?” 

“IT am sorry, my dear; but we are in the 
midst of the fishing grounds off Cohasset, and 
an hour’s sail from any land whatever,’ was 
the reply. 

‘Then let me go below—for I believe I am a 
little sea-sick!" she said, faintly, giving in at 
last to the realities of her condition ; and, at- 
tended by her husband and Mrs, Gregory, she 
staggered to the companion-way. 

"Now, what can I bring you, my dear? 
Some more brandy—or a glass of water?’ 
asked Mr. Winthrop, settling her on a seat in 
the cabin and wrapping her shivering form in 
the folds of her shawl. 

‘Oh, nothing—nothing! I feel so deathly 
sick !’’ she moaned in reply. 

‘‘Here, try this smelling-salts, Mrs. Win- 
throp!’’ urged Mrs. Gregory. 

‘* Horrid stuff! how faint it makes me !’’ 
groaned out Nelly, as the bottle was hastily 
returned. ‘ Please, Harry, do go up and fish 
now! I shall give myself up into Fanny’s 
hands; she ’ll take care of me, O dear! how 
I wish I hadn’t come on this excursion!’ and 
her face got whiter every moment. 

‘*But it seems as though I might procure 
something to relieve you, Nelly! Perhaps you'd 
relish a sardine now?” said Mr. Winthrop, 
with mingled anxiety and mischief in his voice. 

**O Harry! how ean you?” 

Nelly Winthrop said no more, though the 
imploring look she flung upon her husband 
spoke a volume of ludicrous reproach. But, 
merciless as the sardine suggestion seemed, it 
had the effect Harry desired it should; and in 
another moment the victim found relief as all 
sea-sick persons do, or should, sooner or later, 
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and Harry left her to the friendly care of her 
companion. 

Relief came, I said, but this was by it:tervals. 
In the mean time, poor Nelly succumbed, with- 
out further struggle, to the merciless gripe 
which the gnome who haunts old Neptune’s 
broad domains laid upon her as upon all his 
victims. The same train of desires—the same 
‘* Oh, -if-I-were-at-home-a-tive-ness’’—the same 
‘*]-wish-you ’d-throw- me-over - board-a-tive- 
ness”? ran riot through her mind; and while 
she lay dolefully in her berth, the more fortu- 
nate yachters above laughed, and jested, and 
drew in their finny prizes from the vasty deep. 

Thus three or four hours passed ; and, the 
fishing ended, and the vessels getting back into 
calmer water on their return, Nelly brightened 
up a little, and made her appearance on deck, 
still pale and weak, but wonderfully better 
than when she had disappeared below. The 
yachts were now merrily ploughing the blue 
sea fields; the sun was far down his western 
slope; and the merry voyagers were prome- 
nading, the decks, with the cool ocean breeze 
bringing refreshment to heated cheeks and 
brows. All had given themselves up to the 
spell of the place and hour. Worn business 
men leaned idly against the bulwarks, as com- 
fortable and care-free, for the nonce, as though 
ledger and day-book, note and invoice, had 
never brought anxious wrinkles to their fore- 
heads ; wearied editors, with feet at a right 
angle, a fragrant Havana between their lips, 
and eyes lazily following the fleecy smoke- 
wreaths curling aloft, were lapsing into an 
elysium dreamland within whose charmed pre- 
cincts no ‘‘devil’? intrudes for ‘‘copy,’’ no 
‘‘leaders’’ are demanded, no ‘‘forms’’ are set 
up, and no telegraphs bring ‘‘latest dispatch- 
es,’’ but brain and pen are taking a long, indo- 
lent siesta together; artists, in linen blouses 
and chip hats, ceased to talk of ‘‘coloring,”’ or 
‘*tone,’’ or ‘‘ perspective,’ but took in with an 
appreciative eye the long, slant, sunset rays 
shimmering the western sea, and the gold and 
crimson of the western clouds, the emerald 
banks of the islands rising steeply from the 
water, and the soft fleecy clouds drifting like 
white boats through the dark blue upper sea; 
pale-cheeked, fashion-serving women forgot, for 
awhile, their cares and anxieties in the pure 
inspiration of the hour and scene; and a bevy 
of rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed young girls hushed 
the tones of chat and laughter on their scarlet 
lips, and fell into the hush of the summer sun- 
set on the wave. 

And Nelly Winthrop rapidly rallied in the 








bracing evening air and the smooth-gliding 
motion of the vessel; and, well wrapped in her 
shawl, resigned herself, with a delicious sense 
of relief from the gripe of the sea-fiend, to the 
support of her husband’s strong arm, and re- 
ceived the congratulations of the group of 
friends around her. | 

‘* Would you believe it, Nelly? Mr. Gregory 
was so fortunate as to take the first fish !’’ ex- 
claimed lively Mrs. Gregory, with mischievous 
mirth. ‘* And the presentations of the prizes 
are to take place immediately after dinner, and 
he will receive the celebrated ‘Kohinoor.’ I 
hope he will wear his honors meekly !’’—and a 
glance of sparkling malice was flung upon her 
husband. ‘‘ He lost the silver pitcher, but I 
presume that the diamond more than compen- 
sates.”’ 

‘* Mortal calculations fail sometimes, as this 
little lady can testify,’? said Mr. Winthrop, 
gravely, bestowing a look upon Nelly, whose 
pale cheek rested languidly against his broad, 
manly shoulder. 

In a short time, dinner—the feature of the- 
day—was served on deck, and one course after 
another—hot chowder, cold fowl, and meats of 
every description, disappeared under the whet- 
ted appetites of the yachters ; lean dyspeptics 
forgot their physicians’ orders; vegetarians 
luxuriated on canvass-back and cold chicken ; 
and everybody ate the more for “‘ the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,’’ the chat and 
laughter that circled round. 

In the interim that succeeded the removal of 
the dishes before dessert came up, the presen- 
tation of the prizes took place. The fortunate 
taker of the first fish was awarded the elegant 
silver pitcher, accompanied with a suitablo 
speech, and he received it with a happy acknow- 
ledgment ; other presentations followed in order 
of merit ; and then to Mr. Gregory was awarded, 
with much flourish of rhetoric and witty allu- 
sion, the ‘Great Kohinoor Diamond,’ an im- 
mense pin, composed of tin foil and glass— 
whose dazzling proportion he displayed in his 
shirt bosom in stunning magnitude of show, 
eliciting merriest congratulations wherever he 
went among the groups to air his prize. 

At this juncture, some conscientious indi- 
vidual proclaimed that a previous scu/pin had 
been taken, but surreptitiously shirked back 
into its native watery depths, by a member of 
the party on board; and the portly elderly 
gentleman of the big kerchief and the beaming 
countenance was pushed forward and announced 
as the culprit. Upon this expose, the portly 
gentleman turned very red, which sign the 
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more confirmed his guilt ; protestations availed 
nothing in his favor; he was court-martialled, 
and placed in the hands of a jury of ladies to 
be sentenced, foremost among whom was the 
lively Mrs. Gregory, who, after a short confer- 
ence, rendered verdict that ‘‘ the accused, being 
found guilty of taking a sculpin, and caught in 
the act of evading the same, is hereby con- 
demned to eat two ice creams instead of one!” 

And so merriment was at its height; and 
stewards and waiters brought up dessert, and 
pyramids of cakes, and jellies, and confections, 
vanished with the same celerity as had cha- 
racterized the exodus of dinner; and the portly 
gentleman paid the penalty of the law with 
smiling grace; and jokes and almonds were 
cracked together; and wit and badinage and 
social converse held sway ; and in and out the 
groups now here, now there, flashed the rays 
of the ‘“‘ Great Kohinoor’’ displayed in the shirt 
front of its lucky winner. 

Later, when the tables were removed, and the 
sunset light struck level over the waves and 
then faded slowly, slowly, into the sweet sum- 
mer twilight, the little fleet had come up into 
the Channel and threaded their way among the 
green islands that lay nearest the mainland ; 
while the evening breeze blew cooler, and every 
sea-bird that had been abroad on its long wheel- 
ing flight now furled its wing and sank to rest 
wherever its home might be. And later still, 
while the yachts danced along merrily, and the 
long line of foam left in each wake showed out 
white and distinct on the face of the darkening 
waters, the full orbed August moon rose blood 
red from the long stretch of eastern ocean, and 
climbed the heavens till her crimson rays soft- 
ened to yellow gold and shimmered white sails 
and spars, anc each group on the decks, and all 
the sea. 

Then the band grouped themselves togetlier, 
and, in the silence of the evening hour, familiar 
airs swelled out over the waters; and with 
“Auld Lang Syne,” ‘“‘The Dearest Spot on 
Earth to me,” and ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ the 
little fleet came up the harbor—the sweet, 
plaintive music floating over the waves, and up 
into the hushed town from whose streets the 
din of the long day had died out. Up, up, they 
came—the golden moon mounting higher over- 
head, the sky ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully 
blue’’—till the islands, with their outlined 
shores, the white walled Fort, the buildings of 
the Farm School, and the revolving Light-house 
were left behind; up still they came, the regu- 
lar beats of the engine of the “ Acorn”, and the 
plaintive, melodious strains of the Brigade 





Land floating far and wide on the calm of the 
summer night. 

And soon, with a few heavier puffs of the 
black-throated engines, the ‘‘ Acorn’’ rounded 
to at India Wharf, and the ‘‘Cawilla’’ and 
‘* Young America’’ lay alongside, among great 
dark hulls of anchored steamships and mer- 
chant vessels looming hugely above ; and then 
ladders were flung down, and commenced the 
hurry and confusion of disembarkation. 

After a quarter of an hour’s waiting, the rush 
of the crowd over, Mr. Winthrop, with his wife 
and party, ascended the ladder and set foot on 
terra firma again. The quays were almost de- 
serted ; no carriages were in waiting; and so 
a short walk brought them to the car station, 
and they were soon being borne away up town 
on their homeward route. When they left the 
car, the pavement was comparatively clear; 
and the gas-light seemed superfluous in the 
brilliant flood of moonbeams flung down be- 
tween the high buildings that lit the crooked 
cow paths of the old city with almost the bril- 
liancy of day. A short cut from Washington 
Street, across West into Tremont, brought Harry 
Winthrop and his wife to their hong in the 
vicinage of the noble and beautiful Common, 
athwart whose green sward and gravelied waiks 
the shadows of the magnificent elms were flung 
in giant lengths; and soon they had crossed 
their own threshold. 

‘Well, Nelly, and how do you feel after the 
fatigues of the day?” asked Mr. Winthrop, 
seating her in a comfortable lounging chair, and 
ringing the bell. ‘‘Let Margaret bring up a 
glass of soda water, and then the night’s rest 
will restore you; for the siege of sea-sickness 
leaves one none the stronger.” 

‘‘But, Harry, the splendid moonlight sail 
more than compensated for the disagreeable 
experience of those hours in rough water. 
What a charming trip it is up the harbor among 
the islands! and how we all enjoyed it!” 

‘Yes; I don’t know of a finer trip for a 
summer’s day anywhere on our coast. Ha, 
ha! what do you suppose Gregory will do with 
his ‘Kohinoor?’ Send it to Kimball’s Museum 
for safe keeping ? the original is kept, I believe, 
in the queen’s tower in London !’’—and Win- 
throp laughed heartily at the recollection of the 
immense mock jewel his partner had won. 

‘*Well, I have learned two things from to- 
day’s excursion, Harry,’’ said Mrs. Winthrop, 
presently, looking up from the depths of her 
lounging chair—‘‘ one is, that whenever I go 
yachting again I will provide myself with all 
sorts of preventives against sea-sickness, and 
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the other, that, in spite of this dreadful attend- 
ant of the trip, I never enjoyed an excursion 
better than this day’s down the harbor !’’ 





POETRY. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON, 


Ir has been said that the present age, in its 
progress towards perfection, has, in its onward 
march, crushed poetry out of existence; and 
by the many elegies which have been chanted 
o’er it, one would naturally infer that such is 
the case. But poetry is not dead; the very 
elegies which have been chanted o’er it proved 
its existence. 

The bird that sings, even a plaintive lay, in 
the dim old woods, is yet a living poet. Even 
our tears of sorrow, as they fall from our eyes, 
breathe music, and we breathe poetry. Every 
tear that glistens like brilliant gems upon the 
trembling eyelashes, is in itself a poem, even 
as the one ‘‘ Melodious tear’’ which feli on the 
grave of Lycidas, was a poem of Milton. 

No, gentle reader; poetry is not dead, neither 
is it sleeping. It is abroad in the night watches, 
it comes to us in the spirit land, and hovers 
above us on the golden wings of dreams, it is 
awake when the twinkling stars of heaven are 
hung as ‘‘lamps of light’’ upon its walls, when 
the breath of the wind sweeps the leaves from 
the grim dark trees, when the sleepless mother 
thinks upon her absent son, and when Nature 
and Nature’s God are holding sweet communion 
in the secret chambers of the hidden rocks. 

Poetry can never die, That which is an at- 
tribute of an immortal spirit, must in itself par- 
take of its immortality; God is poetry, and 
every true believer is a poet. God and poetry 
are one—above ourselves and immortal. The 
things of earth may pass away, but the lofty 
aspirations of a true poetic soul, never. 

The world has yet to learn the distinvtion be- 
tween poetry andrhyme. To be a poet, and to 
write verse, are two very different things. We 
cannot confine poetry to metre, for rhyme but 
adds to verse a certain harmony. A stanzas is 
only a musical box, competent to play a certain 
number of tones. Rhymes are but bells, whose 
peals are confined to their number, However 
musical the poetry of rhyme, real poetry ap- 
pears plain metre, and disregarding all measure, 
she often steps in the field of verse, while buds 
and blossoms spring up beneath her feet. 

The true poet is unselfish, he does not put 
the sun in his pocket for his own use, but 
rather gives its radiance to all, And the poet 








lover, though many miles away, his soul is still 
with his beloved; though seas may roll between 
them, she is ever present to him; the moon, 
of whose beauty he sings, shines over her home ; 
the river upon whose banks he reposes, flows 
only for her; the gentle zephyrs, upon their 
light wings bear to him her sighs and moans ; 


and nature has no charms, imagination nor, 


fancies, but with which she is connected. 

Then say not that poetry is dead, for it is 
immortal, and theugh for a time its brilliancy 
may be dimmed by ‘‘ hosts of insects’? who 
flitter in its glare, yet soon shall they be ranked 
‘among the things that were ;’’ and poetry, 
true, noble, Godlike poetry, shine in refulgent 
glory, and unfading splendor. 





OcEan SpLexpors.— When the sea is perfectly 
clear and transparent it allows the eye to dis- 
tinguish objects at a very great depth. Near 
Mindora, in the Indian Ocean, the spotted corals 
are plainly visible under twenty-five fathoms 
of water. The crystalline clearness of the Ca- 
ribbean sea excited the admiration of Colum- 
bus, who, in the pursuit of his great discoveries, 
ever retained an open eye for the beauties of 
nature. ‘‘In passing over these splendidly- 
adorned grounds,’’ says Schopf, ‘‘ where marine 
life shows itself in an endless variety of forms, 
the boat, suspended over the purest crystal, 
seems to float in the air, so that a person un- 
accustomed to the scene easily becomes giddy. 
On the clear sandy bottom appear thousands of 
sea stars, sea urchins, molluses, and fishes of a 
brilliancy of color unknown in our temperate 
seas. Burning red, intense blue, lively green, 
and golden yellow perpetually vary ; the spec- 
tator floats over groves of sea plants, gorgonias, 
corals, alcyoniums, flabellums, and sponges, 
that afford no less delight to the eye, and are 
no less gently agitated by the heaving waters, 
than the most beautiful garden in earth when 
a gentle breeze passes through the waving 
boughs,’’ 


A Gem or Tuovent.—Religion is the final 
centre of repose ; the goal to which all things 
tend ; apart from which, man is a shadow, his 
very existence a riddle, and the stupendous 
scenes of nature which surround him as un- 
meaning as the leaves which the Sibyl scattered 
in the wind. 


Bg ALONE soMETIMES,—Solitude is a powerful 
aid to reflection and imagination, The higher 
faculties necessarily dwindle in a perpetual 
bustle. ' 
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CHAPTER XI. 


AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL—AN UNWELCOME 
GUEST. 
** Ah, ha! 
There 's mischief in this man.” 


“ And he, repulsed (a short tale to make), 
Fell into silence, then into a fast ; 
Thence to a watch ; thence into a weakness; 
Thence to a lightness; and by this declension 
Into the madness wherein now he raves.” 
“There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder,” 


Arter assisting the girls to dress, and be- 
stowing a reasonable amount of praise on their 
dresses and appearance, Edith took up her 
light to proceed over to her own apartment. 

‘* How do you like my dress, Miss Stanford ?’’ 
asked Nora, issuing from her room, dressed in 
the most elaborate evening toilet. It was a 
style of dress that Edith never would have 
selected for herself under any circumstances ; 
but she could not but admire it on Leonora 
Morgan, to whom a combination of rich colors 
seemed as natural and appropriate as to her 
own southern flowers. The flash of her dia- 
monds added materially to the brilliancy of her 
appearance, and, as she turned herself around 
and viewed her dress in the mirror, a look of 
satisfied vanity settled over her countenance, 
and, with a movement peculiar to herself, she 
threw back her shoulders and turned to leave 
the room without bestowing eveu a glance on 
her cousins. 

** And don’t we look nice, too?’? asked Mar- 
tha, turning herself around exactly as her 
cousin had done. It was a rule of Nora’s ethics 
never to increase a person’s self-esteem or ex- 
cite vanity by compliment or praise; but, on 
the contrary, to diminish it as much as possible 
by bestowing a very moderate allowance of 
approbation, accompanied by a tone and man- 
ner indicative of unwillingness to condemn, 
leading the person to infer that she did not 
approve, but was reluctant to express her real 
opinion. In accordance with this rule which 
she had adopted, and by which she designed, 
not only to make her companions dissatisfied 
with themselves, but to increase their admira- 
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tion of her by leading them to draw compari- 
sons to their own disadvantage, she delibe- 
rately surveyed her cousins from head to foot, 
and then, in a drawling tone, hesitating between 
the words, she replied :— 

‘* Ve-ry—well, I reckon—you’ll do.”” And, 
with a stereotyped smile which she always 
assumed when going into company, she went 
down stairs. 

Poor artless Emily had frequently been made 
to suffer the greatest uneasiness, and for whole 
evenings to fidget in a state of uncertainty 
regarding her appearance by her friend Nora's 
non-committal way of answering the question 
‘* How do I look, Nora?” which was sure to be 
followed by the pettish exclamation, ‘‘I do 
wish, Nora Morgan, that I could dress myself 
with as much taste as you do!’’ But Matty, 
who did not lack in penetration, understood 
her cousin perfectly, and merely smiled, and, 
when the door closed, said :— 

‘* Well, I’m not dressed out like a rainbow, 
but I reckon papa’ll be satisfied, and that’s 
sufficient.’’ 

Mary, however, began to fidget like Emily, 
and examined the bottom of her dress as if she 
suspected something wrong. ‘'Isn’t my dress 
too short, Miss Edith ?”’ she said, after a series 
of evolutions before’ the glass. 

‘*No, my dear. Does it look too short in the 
glass ?’’ 

‘*No, ma’am, but I thought it must be, be- 
cause Nora looked at it so queer.’’ 

** You little goose !’’ exclaimed Matty, ‘‘don’t 
you know that she does that on purpose to 
make you think you don’t look well? Humph! 
if you are going to mind her looks, you ‘ll make 
yourself miserable, as Emily used to do’’—and, 
opening the door and imitating as she did so 
her cousin’s somewhat affected manner, she 
looked back at Edith, and laughed, saying, ‘‘Is 
that the style ?”’ 

Edith shook her head gravely, and followed 
them to the stairs, where she watched them 
descend to the brilliantly lighted apartments 
below. 

‘* What! not dressed yet !’’ exclaimed Fred, 
looking up from the foot of the stairs. 
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«Plenty of time; you know I am to wait for 
your uncle.” 

“T am going on duty now, but I shall go 
over to the library at precisely ten,’’ he re- 
turned, laughing, and disappeared to join his 
sister. 

Edith’s wardrobe did not display a great 
variety of dresses, but those she possessed were 
rich, and suitably trimmed. She had no fancy 
for the brown uniform in which governesses are 
generally habited; but, on the contrary, she 
selected those colors which harmonized best 
with her complexion and those patterns best 
suited to her tall, slight figure, and therefore 
she always appeared dressed in the perfection 
of good taste. 

Having arranged her hair in heavy drooping 
plaits, she put on a dress of rich lavender-co- 
lored silk, and over her neck a cape of soft lace. 
‘*What an affectation of simplicity!’’ she 
thought, looking into the glass; and, taking a 
bouquet which Fred had that morning given 
her, she separated the flowers, and, taking the 
roses, placed some of them in her hair and the 
rest on the bosom of her dress; glancing into 
the glass, she gave no farther thought to her 
toilet, but took her fan, gloves, and letters, 
and descended to the library, wholly uncon- 
scious how exquisitely beautiful she looked. 
Drawing a chair to the table, on which was a 
large Argand lamp, she proceeded to read the 
long pages from home. She had glanced over 
them before dressing, to satisfy herself that all 
were well, but now she read them leisurely, 
and after she had finished sat with her head 
resting on her hand. She had remained in this 
position some time, when the door opened cau- 
tiously, and a figure entered the room; it was 
that of a man whose garments looked stained 
and travel-worn, and whose face wore a wild, 
He hesitated on seeing 
Edith ; then advanced a few paces in a stealthy 
manner, peering around as if trying to get a 
view of her face, for she was sitting with her 
back to the door; then he stopped a moment, 
clasped his hands, and, as she suddenly turned 
around, prostrated hignself at her feet. She 
started up, exclaiming, ‘‘ Who is this ?”’ 


anxious expression. 


“Your royal highness’s most humble ser- 
vant !’’ he answered, in a very low tone. 

She looked at him in astonishment, but not 
in affright, and as he assumed a kneeling posi- 
tion and looked up into her face, she moved 
from him, and, ina tone of extreme indignation, 
said, “‘Mr. Morgan, if you are in trouble, and 
I can assist you, state to me in what way I can 








be of assistance, but do not assume that posi- 
tion.”’ 

“*T have come to escort your majesty to the 
banqueting-halls,’’ he said, in a loud tone, 
rising to his feet. 

Edith’s face became deathly pale, for the 
voice was not that of Frederick Morgan, whom, 
in the uncertain light, she supposed her visitor 
to be. But, with a wonderful effort, she con- 
trolled herself, and, instead of making an out- 
ery, said, in a stern voice: ‘‘ Not in that garb. 
Leave the room !”’ 

He bent his head in servile obedience, and, 
bowing and cringing, walked to the door with- 
out turning his face from Edith and without 
raising his eyes from the floor; when he reached 
the door, he threw it wide open, and with an- 
other low bow darted up the stairs, and disap- 
peared in the little entry leading to Edith’s 
room. 

She sprang to the door, closed and locked it, 
and, looking around as if she expected to see 
an apparition in every corner, she dropped into 
a chair, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, it’s CLarREncgE, the 
maniac brother!’’ Then she started up, trem- 
bling in every limb, her eyes fairly dilating 
with terror when the door at the other end of 
the apartment opened, and Mr. Ellis entered. 

‘Oh, I am se glad you’vecome! I thought 
it was he!’’ she exclaimed, sinking again into 
her chair. 

He looked at her white face a moment, then 
said, in surprise— 

‘*Miss Edith, what ’s the matter?” 

** Clarence has been here.’’ 

‘*CLARENCE! Good heavens ! 
he now?” 

‘*Gone over to the green room.”’ 

‘‘T must call Frederick! Will you wait 


But where is 


here ?’’ 

She nodded, and he proceeded towards the 
door, when some one outside attempted to enter. 

“There he is again! that’s he!” Edith 
almost screamed, holding on to Mr. Ellis’s 
hand to prevent his opening the door. 

‘* Who’s there ?”’ he asked, in a loud tone. 

‘“‘That’s cool!’’ answered Fred, and Mr. 
Ellis immediately unlocked the door. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! I do not wish to 
intrude,’’ he said, stiffly turning to go down 
stairs again. 

“Come in, Fred; this is no time for non- 
sense. Miss Edith has had a rather dangerous 
visitor,’’ he said, closing the door. 

‘*A dangerous visitor?’ his eyes fixed or 
Edith. ; 

‘* Your brother Clarence !°’ 
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‘*Good heavens! What’s brought him? how 
did he escape ?”’ 

“God knows! But, Fred, you must go over 
to him immediately.” 

‘‘Where is he?’’ asked Fred, looking at 
Edith, with a face as white as her own. 

‘*He went into the entry leading to my 
room,’’ she answered. 

*¢ Your room? where’s your room ?” 

‘*The green room !’’ 

‘*Who put you into the green room ?’’ he 
asked in an excited tone, while an angry flush 
passed over his face. 

‘Your mother, of course. Don’t become so 
excited, but go over to your brother and pre- 
vent his appearing below,’’ answered Mr. Ellis, 
taking hold of his nephew’s arm. 

** Yes, I’ll go; for I am the only person here 
who possesses any influence over him. But, 
uncle, you go down; and Miss Edith, I beg of 
you to make an effort and go, too; and do not 
lead mother to suspect that anything is wrong !”’ 
And he hurried from the room. 

‘Clarence will be safe in Fred’s hands,”’’ said 
Mr. Ellis, opening a small closet and producing 
a decanter of wine. ‘‘ Drink this, Miss Edith; 
it will revive you,’’ said he, handing her a 
wine-glass. 

She took it without hesitation, and drank the 
contents of the glass; not being accustomed to 
anything of the kind, its effect soon became 
e»parent in the returning color of her cheek 
aod the brightness of her eye; and in a few 
moments she left the library, chatting in the 
most animated manner. Mr. Ellis knew that 
her gayety was not natural, but he had never 
seen her look so lovely, or appear so charming, 
and he was not surprised at the buzz of admira- 
tion that greeted them as they walked through 
the long parlor and stood by Nora, after speak- 
ing a few words to Mr. and Mrs. Morgan. 

‘Tam so glad that you have brought Miss 
Stanford, uncle! for it’s quite eleven, and we 
have had nothing but dance music yet; and 
Miss Edith, you’ll break the ice for some of 
the others, wiil you not ?”’ 

** Not just yet, Nora,’’ answered Mr. Ellis; 
‘you must wait until we have recovered our- 
selves, after walking up this long room. I felt 
excessively abashed at being the cynosure of 
80 many eyes, and Miss Edith did not bear 
the ordeal with equanimity, I am certain,” he 
said, looking with a smile at Edith and Matty, 
who were laughing at the idea of his being 
abashed. 

Mr. Ellis was well known and highly es- 
teemed in Augusta, and as many of his friends 








were present, he was soon surrounded, and 
finally carried off into the tea-room to join a 
coterie of gentlemen there. Nora, with the 
most graceful politeness, introduced Edith to 
her friends, and her expectations were not dis- 
appointed, for being entirely au fait of all the 
amenities of society, Edith soon became the 
centre of a circle, who seemed charmed by her 
easy unaffected conversation and sprightly 
manners. 

‘*Mr. Elton, will you lead Miss Stanford to 
the piano ?”’ said Nora to a gentleman who was 
standing near Edith. 

‘Shall I have that pleasure, Miss Stanford ?”’ 
said he. 

‘*Now, positively no refusal, Miss Edith. 
You remember that you promised,’’ said Nora, 
with the most engaging smile, as Edith hesi- 
tated. 

Mr. Ellis had returned to the parlor, and, as 
they passed him on their way to the instru- 
ment, he said to Edith in a low voice— 

‘*If you do not feel like singing, play a short 
piece.’’ 

The encouraging glance of his eye did much 
towards giving her courage, and stimulated her 
to an unusual effort; and she was conscious of 
singing better than she had ever done before. 
When the music had ceased, Mr. Ellis, who 
was standing near his niece, overheard the 
following remarks, which rather mystified him 
at first :—- 

“She looks quite robust; has a splendid 
color, and not a sickly eye by any means; on 
the contrary, very brilliant, very brilliant !’’ 

‘* Yes,” answered another gentleman, ‘ but 
it’s hectic, my friend, hectic, and that is an 
unnatural brilliancy, depend upon it.’’ 

‘* Ah, do you think so! Pity such a lovely 
flower should—should’’—and he blew his nose, 
unable to finish the sentence. 

‘*Should be kept at home, my dear! home is 
the place for invalids ; such exciting scenes are 
too much for one so delicate. I think she looks 
exhausted ; but I declare if young Elton is not 
insisting on her singing again! Really, Mr. 
Ellis ought not to allow it. Here he is, now. 
Good-evening, Mr. Ellis! I am glad to see 
you—”’ 

‘*Uncle Ellis, where is Fred?’’ interrupted 
Nora, as the lady, who was mother to a nest of 
singing-birds, who had been pluming their 
feathers, and warbling in young Elton’s ear in 
vain, after a look of despair towards the corner 
where her daughters were huddled together, 
turned to Mr. Ellis and was about to express 
her solicitude for his young friend’s health. 
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Nora’s manner was slightly confused, as she 
repeated the question—‘* Where is Fred ?”’ 

‘* He has retired, Nora,.”’ 

‘* Retired! why, is he sick?” 

At that moment Edith commenced another 
song, and as soon as the attention of the com- 
pany was concentrated on her, Mr, Ellis drew 
Mr. Morgan into the hall, and up into the li- 
brary, then communicated to him the startling 
intelligence of his son’s sudden appearance. 

‘* My God !’’ exclaimed the father, starting to 
the door. Mr. Ellis gently forced him into a 
seat, then related the scene in the library. 

‘* But, Ellis, where is he now ?”’ 

**In Fred’s hands,”’ 

‘‘Then, thank God, he’s safe! Fred can 
cow him in a moment.’”’ And he drew a long 
breath, as he wiped the perspiration from his 
face. ‘* But, Ellis, what a miracle that Miss 
Edith escaped unharmed !”’ 

‘*Yes ; it was owing entirely to her presence 
of mind.” 

‘*Come,” said Mr. Morgan, after a pause, 
‘let us go up and see how they are getting 
along’’—and they proceeded to the green room. 
The door was closed, and after listening a mo- 
ment and hearing no sound, Mr. Morgan opened 
it softly and entered the room. Fred was seated 
by the side of the bed on which his brother lay 
asleep, and motioning to his father to leave the 
room, he cautiously arose and followed him into 
the entry. 

‘* Well, my son, you have rather an unplea- 
sant job,’’ said Mr. Morgan. 

‘*He is not troublesome at all,’’ answered 
Fred. ‘‘ When I came over here I found him 
arranging his dress to go down to the parlor; 
he had thrown Miss Edith’s clothes out of the 
window; and for a moment was furious at find- 
ing that his room had been occupied ; then he 
apologized for arriving so late, and contiaued 
to dress in the greatest haste.” 

‘* But how did you get him to lie down ?”’ 

‘* By telling him that the queen, who he said 
was waiting for him in the library, would not 
allow him to go into company until he had re- 
freshed himself after his journey by a nap, and 
he immediately threw himself on the bed. I 
was fearful that his anxiety to get asleep would 
keep him awake, but he fell into a heavy slum- 
ber, and as he is exhausted from travel and 
hunger he will probably not awake until morn- 
ing.” 

** Tt is fortunate that this room is in a remote 
part of the honse,’’ observed Mr. Ellis. 

‘Yes, the sound of the music and voices 
cannot reach us, and there ’s nothing to disturb 











him. The doctor will undoubtedly arrive before 
morning, and will think it advisable to return 
with him in his present weak state; he will 
have less difficulty with him.” 

‘Do you not wish one of us to remain with 
you?’ asked Mr. Ellis. 

‘*No, I can manage him best alone, if he 
should awake. You can send one of the boys 
to lie down outside of the door here, to be at 
hand in case of need.’’ 

‘*T will send Christopher,’’ said Mr. Morgan; 
and, after being reminded by his son that 
Edith’s clothes were still in the yard, he and 
Mr. Ellis returned to the library, leaving Fred 
to his lonely vigil. Some one had taken Edith’s 
place at the piano, and when Mr, Ellis entered 
the parlor she was standing near the door in 
conversation with a gentleman ; the exhilarat- 
ing effects of the wine had disappeared, leaving 
her pale and with a wearied expression of coun- 
tenance. Mr. Ellis looked at her for a moment, 
then approached and asked if she would not 
like a seat. 

‘*T would like to leave this warm room for a 
few moments,’’ she replied, and excusing her- 
self to the gentleman with whom she had been 
conversing, she took Mr. Ellis’s arm and went 
into the dining-hall. He procured an ice, and 
while she was partaking of it informed her of 
his intention to return to the Bluff the following 
morning. 

‘* Anthony will come for you this day two 
weeks.”’ 

‘*Two weeks ?”’ echoed Edith in surprise. 

“Yes; Nora pleaded for a longer visit, and I 
have consented to another week. Shall you be 
sorry to return to the quiet of Beech Bluff ?’’ 

‘*O no; I shall be glad to be at home again,”’ 
she answered, handing him her saucer. 

He smiled and said, laying a stress on the 
word home— 

‘* Aud I shall be rejoiced to have you all at 
home again, for I found it very lonely after you 
left, surrounded by none but black faces.’’ 

‘*Aunt Martha says that you are keeping 
Miss Edith out here too long; she has been 
inquired for already,’’ said Mary to her father, 
coming into the room and taking Edith’s hand. 

A quadrille was forming in the tea-room 
when Edith entered the parlor, and her hand 
was immediately solicited for the dance. She 
declined, and leaving Mr. Ellis’s side, took 
Matty’s arm and drew her to a sofa. 

‘*T am so glad to sit down, Miss Edith !”’ said 
Matty, who looked excited, and commenced 
running over on her fingers the number of in- 
troductions she had received. ‘' But I’ve had 
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a splendid time, and so many invitations to 
dance! Aunt Martha says that we must posi- 
tively learn next winter.’’ 

‘* Cousin Nora wants you, Matty,’’ said Mary, 
and she threw herself into the seat her sister 
vacated, echoing her words; *‘ ‘Oh, I am so glad 
to sitdown!’”’’ But she did not remain long, 
for she was interested in the dancing, and went 
to a seat near the door where she could watch 
the dancers. Mr. Morgan approached and, sit- 
ting down by Edith, expressed his regret at 
seeing her looking so pale. She knew that he 
had been apprised of his son’s arrival, and was 
not, therefore, surprised when he suddenly re- 
marked in a low voice— 

‘The evening seems interminable !’’—then 
looking up, ‘‘I am sorry, Miss Edith, that your 
enjoyment has been so much interfered with.”’ 

‘*T have enjoyed the evening very much; 
the wine I drank has produced a slight head- 
ache, but that’s of no consequence,’ she re- 
plied. 

‘*You must not give yourself any uneasiness 
to-night, Frederick has perfect control over his 
brother, and will not allow him to leave the 
green room,”’ he said, after looking around to 
ascertain that there were no listeners in their 
neighborhood. 

**T do not feel at all nervous through any 
fear,’’ she replied, with a smile. ‘*‘Have you 
learned how he entered the house without the 
knowledge of the servants ?”’ 

‘*He climbed upon the arbor and entered at 
an upper window near the library. We are 
under great obligations to you, Miss Edith, for 
being spared a scene of terror here; for had 
you screamed, or attempted to rush down stairs, 
he would have become infuriated and followed 
you, and spread consternation and dismay 
among our guests.’’ 

‘* Do not give me more credit than I deserve ; 
I supposed at first that he was Frederick, and 
believing for the moment that it was a practical 
joke, I was indignant, and, forgetting that I 
was in his father’s house, was about to order 
him from the room when I discovered my mis- 
take, and became aware that it was his brother. 
Understanding at once that he had conceived 
the idea that he was in the presence of Royalty, 
I hurvored the fancy, and assuming as much 
state as my terror would allow, I ordered him to 
leave the apartment.” 

‘*The most sensible thing you could have 
done,”’ said Mr. Morgan, quietly. 

‘*But I think if Mr. Ellis had been one mo- 
ment later I should have gone down to the ser- 
vant’s hall,’’ she continued. 
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‘Which would have been quite right. But 
Mrs. Morgan is approaching; she knows no- 
thing of the matter yet, I shall inform her after 
the guests have departed; and it’s my wish 
that Nora and her cousins be kept in ignorance 
of it if possible,” he said, hurriedly. 

‘What is all this confidential conversation 
about ?”’ asked his wife, ‘‘ the North or South ?”’ 
she added, with a laugh. Observing her hus- 
band’s unusually quiet manner, she continued : 
‘*Mr. Morgan, I think we have changed charac- 
ters this evening; I am enjoying everything 
with almost girlish delight, and here you, who 
are usually so full of life, are sitting in this 
corner as quiet as possible. Mr. Elton has 
been looking over here with envious eyes, and 
thinks you are a perfect monopoly. Miss Edith, 
he has sent me over to ask if you will not 
sing.”’ 

‘*No, Martha; I positively forbid it; she has 
given us three songs, and we must not impose 
upon good-nature.’’? And, rising from his seat, 
Mr. Morgan beckoned to the young gentleman 
his wife had named. 

‘*There, Elton! You say I am a monopoly ! 
You are a Turk to wish Miss Stanford to sing 
after she has already favored us beyond our 
expectations.”’ 

‘‘T would not insist upon it if disagreeable 
to Miss Stanford, certainly,’’ said Mr. Elton. 

‘* Well, take my seat, and make yourself as 
agreeable as possible; but no exciting topics, 
remember,’’ said Mr. Morgan, shaking his fin- 
ger; ‘‘Miss Stanford is suffering from head- 
ache.’’ And he walked away with his wife, 
who bestowed a very patronizing smile on the 
couple as she left them. 

It grew late, and to Edith’s unspeakable 
relief, Mr. Elton finally took his leave and the 
guests gradually departed until the rooms were 
entirely deserted by all save the family. Nora 
dropped on the sofa, exclaiming: ‘Oh, I am 
glad it’s over! But it went off splendidly—a 
perfect success |” 

Mrs. Morgan was called into the dining-hall, 
and, knowing the nature of the communication 
she was to receive, Edith awaited with con- 
siderable anxiety her reappearance. She was 
surprised to see her return after a short absence 
from the parlor, very composed in her manner, 
though a trifle paler, which might have been 
attributed to fatigue. She approached the sofa, 
and said— 

‘* Miss Edith, my dear, you had better occupy 
the room next to your pupils’, as you are not 
feeling very well; I have ordered your clothes 
to be carried over there. And, girls, you must 
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lock your doors to-night, for you know all the 
silver was brought from the bank to-day, and 
though it is not probable, yet it is possible that 

» 


thieves might be about.’’ 

‘‘Tam not going to my room until Tink looks 
under the bed !’’ exclaimed Nora. 

‘‘Nor I!’’ ‘Nor I!’ echoed her cousins; 
and accordingly Tink was dispatched up stairs 
to search for lurking thieves. Edith could not 
help smiling, and Mrs. Morgan, satisfied that 
her daughter and nieces did not suspect the 
presence of the madman in the house, advised 
them to retire immediately, and bade Edith 
good-night in a much more familiar tone and 
manner than she had hitherto assumed. 

Mr. Ellis and Mrs. Morgan were left alone in 
the parlor, and, after discussing the events of 
the evening, Mrs. Morgan heaved a deep sigh, 
and said— 

‘*Fred’s infatuation troubles me quite as 
much as Clarence’s insanity.”’ 

Her brother-in-law stopped short in his walk, 
and looked at her in surprise. 

‘* How long is Miss Edith going to remain at 
the Bluff?’ she asked, without appearing to 
notice his astonishment. 

‘*Two years,’’ he replied, resuming his pro- 
menade before the piano, the question having 
given him a clue to her meaning. 

‘* Two years ; let me see !’’ she said, thought- 
fully ; and after a moment’s pause continued : 
‘Yes, Fred will be in Europe two years, and 
she will have gone home when he returns, but 
I am extremely sorry that he has postponed 
his trip.’ 

‘‘Why has he done so?’ asked Mr. Ellis, 
with an effort to appear unconcerned. 

‘*He has assigned no reason, but I suspect 
that Miss Edith is the magnet that is keeping 
him,’’ 

‘* Ah,’’ said Mr. Ellis, quietly. 

‘* Yes, undoubtedly, and she does not seem 
wholly indifferent to him; I noticed that she 
wore his flowers to-night, which was certainly 
a very direct way of showing that she valued 
them.” 

Mr. Ellis was quite wide awake, though he 
made no reply. 

After a few moments’ silence, Mrs. Morgan 
spoke again, and with more animation: ‘ You 
know, Jacob, that I never could tolerate govern- 
eases, and was always so averse to having one 
in the house that we neVér employed one for 
Leonora, 80 you may judge how revolting it 
would be to me to have my son marry one of 
the detested elass.’’ 

Mr. Ellis’s face flushed, and the vein in his 

. 








forehead grew larger; but he turned in his 
walk, and made no reply. 

Mrs. Morgan seemed irritated by his silence, 
and asked, in a quick tone, ‘‘What do you 
think abont the matter, Jacob ?’’ 

‘“‘I think that the family would not be dis- 
graced by an alliance with Miss Edith,’’ he an- 
swered, in the most deliberate manner. 

** Certainly not, for it would raise her to our 
level; not bring us down at all, which would 
apply to any person beneath us; but neverthe- 
less I do not wish my son to stoop when he 
marries.” 

‘Martha, did you observe anything either in 
Miss Edith’s manner or appearance that would 
indicate that she occupied a position inferior 
to that of any person present this evening ?’’ 

‘* But we know that she does.”’ 

‘“‘That’s not the question. Can you point 
out a single objectionable feature that would 
cause her husband or his family to blush for 
her ?’’ 

‘* No, not in society.’’ 

** Anywhere, then? Have you once seen her 
throw out attractions to gentlemen, or seem at 
all anxious to win their attention or admiration, 
to lead you tosuppose that she is, as the phrase 
goes, looking out for a husband ?”’ 

‘* Apparently not; but Miss Edith is one of 
those quiet, unassuming sort of people, who 
feel their way gradually, and she makes many 
a point in her modest, unconscious way, that a 
more tur’ ulent but less experienced player 
loses. ‘Still waters run deep.’ ’’ 

‘“‘T am convinced that you are mistaken in 
your opinion of her character; she is anything 
but artful.” ig 

‘‘Time willshow! But, as apartieular favor, 
I wish you to discourage Fred’s visit to the 
Bluff; he has signified his intention of spending 
Easter week with you.” ; 

‘If he proposes it, how can I, with any de- 
gree of politeness, discourage it, particularly as 
he is going away 80 soon ?”’ 

‘“‘Then you can prevent his being thrown 
much into Miss Edith’s society while there.” 

‘* Not easily, if he feels inclined to seek it; 
but I can suggest a way by which she can be 
led to repulse Fred’s advances, if his union 
with her would indeed be so distasteful to you.’’ 

‘* How is that, Jacob ?’’ . 

‘‘ By making her acquainted with the family 
infirmity !’’ 

Mrs. Morgan’s haughty face for a moment 
flushed, then a pained expression passed over 
it, making her brother-in-law almost regret 
having cauterized the tender spot which Cla- 

















SUNSHINE AND 


rence’s arrival had already inflamed. But the 
flush gnd the distressed look passed off, and 





with her usual composure she replied— 

‘It would not lave the least effect. A young 
girl in love is not apt to take into consideration 
an hereditary evil by which her lover may 
possibly be attacked in the future.”’ 

‘* But she is not in love yet, and the know- 
ledge may possibly guard her against such a 
calamity.”’ 

‘*T am not so sure of that; she seemed very 
much depressed this evening.’’ 

‘* Which arose from the shock her nerves had 
previously received,’’ returned Mr. Ellis, sur- 
prised that-it could be attributed to any other 
cause, even by a person so inventive as Mrs. 
Morgan. 

‘*I think not; the depression was produced 
by anxiety for Fred’s safety, and would have 
disappeared had he returned to the parlor. 
Allow me to be the best judge of her senti- 
ments towards him ; I have wate r closely 
for the past few days.”’ 

Mr. Ellis threw back his hair by a nervous 
movement, and, after looking at his watch, 
said— 

‘* Well, I think I will retire, as I have a long 
ride before me in the morning, and it is not far 
from daylight now.” 

The words were scarcely spoken before the 
door-bell rang furiously, and Dr. was ad- 
mitted. Mr. Morgan came down from the li- 
brary, and questions and explanations ensued 
on both sides. 

Clarence had been missed the evening pre- 
vions, and the night had been spent in search- 
ing for him in the neighborhood of the asylum, 
and after: spending the morning in looking 
through Savannah, in the suburbs of which the 
asylum was situated, the doctor concluded that 
his patient had travelled homeward, and he 
followed immediately. The distance, one hun- 
dred and twenty-three miles, ought to have 
been passed over in a few hours, but delays 
occurred on the road, and when the doctor 
arrived he was in quite a state of excitement 
for a man usually so calm, and expecting to be 
ushered into a scene of confusion, looked in 
astonishment at Mrs. Morgan sitting so quietly 
at thy centre-table in her evening-dress. 

Clarence was still asleep when the doctor and 
Mr. Morgan entered the green room, and Fred 
was keeping his lonely vigil by the bed-side. 

“Ge to bed, my boy; I'll take your place 
now,”’ said the doctor, and Fred gladly obeyed. 
Meeting his uncle on the stairs his first question 
was— 








SHADE; OR, THE GOVERNESS, 





| leave you,’ said Mr. Ellis, looking at his watch, 





‘* How is Miss Edith? Has she retired ?”’ 

‘Yes, some time ago, and with a severe 
headache,’”’ replied Mr, Ellis, with a slight 
twitching of his nostrils; and entering the 
library he closed the door. The light was still 
burning, and on the table were a few faded 
flowers and Edith’s letters. For some time Mr. 
Ellis stood looking at them, his features work- 
ing convulsively, and his hands clasped and 
resting on the table; then suddenly grasping 
the flowers and pressing them passionately to 


”? 


his lips, he exclaimed— 

‘‘Oh, Edith! Edith! dear, precious sunbeam ! 
brightening my home for a brief season, and 
then—no, no! I cannot give her up! I cannot 
lose her forever! She must, she does love me! 
or else what meant that beaming look of sur- 
prised delight when she discovered my presence 
in the tea-room? One more such look, and— 
O heavens! the thought of her loving an- 
other!’? And he dashed the flowers to the 
floor, then, stooping, picked them up, and 
smoothed their withered leaves caressingly, and 
again pressed them to his lips. 


Soon after daylight, the doctor and his pa- 
tient were on their way back to Savannah, 
accompanied by Mr. Morgan. When the fa- 
mily assembled at a late breakfast, and Nora 
inquired for her father, Mrs. Morgan explained 
his absence by saying that he had been called 
away by business. Fred was the last to enter 
the breakfart-room, 

‘*T hope your headache is entirely dissipated, 
Miss Edith,’’ said he, taking his father’s seat 
by her side. 

**T feel perfectly well, thank you, 
plied, 

** And how is your head, Cousin Fred ?”’ asked 
Matty. 

‘* Never felt better in my life,’’ he replied, 
though his pale face and unusually serious 
countenance belied the assertion. 

‘* Parties don’t agree with you and Miss 
Edith. We’ll shut you two up in the library, 
next time, and you can enjoy a quiet evening 
together,’’ said Matty, laughing. 

At the mention of the library, Edith became 
slightly nervous, and observing Mrs. Morgan’s 
eye fixed upon her, she colored, and dropped 
her own. 

‘*T hope the ‘next time’ will come soon; 
that is, if Miss Edith does not object to the 
téte-a-téte,’’ said Fred, with the most perfect 
sang froid, handing Edith a glass of water. 

** This is all very pleasant, but indeed I must 


” 


she re- 














and rising suddenly. ‘‘You’ll excuse me, 
Martha ?”’ 

‘Certainly; but, Jacob, you’ve not eaten 
anything. Won’t you have time to finish your 
breakfast ?”’ asked Mrs. Morgan. 

‘*T must be at the bank by eleven, and it’s 


nearly that now. I’ll return to bid you good- 
by,’’ he said to his daughters, and left the 
room. 

Although Mrs. Morgan had been in the break- 
fast-room alone with Edith previous to the 
entrance of the others, yet she did not allude 
to the unpleasant occurrence of the previous 
evening; but asked kindly after her health, 
how she rested, etc.; and then, much in her 
usual manner, talked about the party, criticized 
the dresses, and eulogized Mr. Elton. Edith 
did not know that Clarence had been taken 
away, but supposed that he was still in the 
green room, attended by his father. At the 
earliest opportunity after breakfast, when Edith 
had gone into the parlor, and was gathering 
up her gloves and fan, which, together with 
the flowers she had worn in her bosom, were 
lying on the sofa, Fred followed her, and com- 
municated in a low voice the not unpleasant 
intelligence that his brother had returned to 
the asylum. She felt much relieved, though 
she did not express her feelings in words, and, 
remembering her letters she had left in the 
library, after a few commonplace remarks to 
Nora, who entered while her brother was speak- 
ing, Edith left the room and went up stairs. 
Fred followed her to the library, and, laughing 
as she opened the door, she pointed to her 
letters, and said— 

‘*See! I do not deserve all the credit you 
have given me for being so calm; the manner 
in which my things are thrown about indicates 
considerable excitement.’’ 

“Uncle Ellis is a luxurious being! his head 
was pillowed on these flowers last night,”’ said 
Fred, taking a small bunch from the sofa pil- 
low. ‘I wonder if there were any thorns in 
them !’’ he said, smiling, and examining them 
I must have three of those in your 
hand; I have only four here.” 

‘* What can you possibly want with these 
worthless things ?’’ asked Edith, in surprise. 

‘Their perfume has not departed,’’ he an- 
swered, taking those she had brought from the 
“‘T have a strange fancy for faded 
flowers ; in fact, I have a passion for flowers in 
any state, faded or fresh, and I regret that one 
branch of my education was so sadly neglected 
—botany. But,’’ he continued, arranging the 
flowers and pulling a ribbon from a book to tie 


closely. 


parlor. 
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them with, ‘‘in my ignorance of botanical 
terms, I substitute grammatical points, and 
then I have a language of flowers that I under- 
stand. For instance, this flower (it was lovely 
in the bouquet; I was struck with its" beauty 
there), this rose I call ‘exclamation point ;’ it 
denotes wonder, astonishment, admiration, etc. 
To your eye it is nothing but a withered flower, 
but to me it represents a day of the past week, 
it is*typical of Christmas Eve. By the way, do 
you remember what Prior says ?’— 
‘Thy emblem, gracious queen, the British rose, 
Type of sweet rule and gentle majesty.’ 

In all ages flowers havé been used as emblems, 
representing one thing to the eye and another 
to the understanding. But, to proceed: this— 
do you see those leaves ? they form two distinct 
curves—I do not know the name of it, but I 
call it ‘parenthesis,’ and it indicates a new 
feature inserted in the programme for Christmas 
day—prayerg, to be uttered in a lower tone of 
voice. And these are all sentential marks— 
comma, semicolon, colon, period, all of which, 
in grammar, represent pauses, but to me mo- 
ments lost. By the by, where were you yes- 
terday afternoon, that you only appeared at 
tea-time ?”’ 

“ Altering the girls’ dresses,” answered 
Edith, laughing. 

‘* And unconsciously cultivating a flower for 
my bouqtet, a period—full stop—terminating 
the sentence or week.”’ 

Edith picked up her letters, and made a 
movement as if to go. 

‘‘Wait one moment. Here are two more— 
the dash and note of interrogation—last evening 
and to-day ; the first denotes a train of thought 
suddenly broken off, and the subject changed, 
and an unexpected turn in the sentiment of the 
evening; the last denotes a question—to be 
asked.’”’ He tied the stems together, and, 
holding them up, said, with a light laugh, “‘A 
choice bouquet of grammatical and rhetorical 
points !’’ 

Fred’s manner was not at all flippant, but so 
earnest and serious that, when Edith began to 
understand his ambiguous language, she felt 
something like alarm, and, echoing his laugh 
to hide her embarrassment, she stammered 
something about walking out with the girls, and 
turned to leave the room. 

‘*Here they are, Jacob!’’ said Mrs. Morgan, 
throwing open the door almost in Edith’s face, 
and causing her to start suddenly and color 
violently as she observed Mrs. Morgan direct a 
look of intelligence at her son, then a glance 
full of meaning at her brother-in-law. 
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‘¢Miss Edith, Mr. Ellis is about to leave,” 
Mrs. Morgan said, with a return of her old, 
haughty manner, which for a few days she had 
been gradually throwing off. 

‘* It seems nonsense fer friends to bid good-by 
at every brief separation! Iam sorry to have 
disturbed you,” said Mr. Ellis, looking full into 
Edith’s face ; extending his hand, he took hers 
for a moment, then relinquished it without the 
usual gentle pressure ; his brown eyes had not 
their wonted soft, warm light, but looked coldly 
upon her, and with a shade of suspicion in their 
clear depths. ’ 

‘*Good-by, Uncle Ellis,” said Fred. ‘‘I’ll 
see you again at Easter.”’ 

‘Fred, I thought you were going to Europe 
next month.’’ 

‘* Not until May, and if agreeable to you Ill 
spend Easter week at the Bluff.’’ 

‘*T shall be very happy to see you there, but 
I think you are making a mistake in postpon- 
ing your trip,” Mr. Ellis said, buttoning up his 
coat. 

Fred gave his uncle a penetrating glance, 
then dropped his eyes, and with a confident 
smile, replied—‘‘ Oh, there ’s no danger; I do 
not apprehend any icebergs.’’ 

Edith did not follow the others down stairs, 
but for a moment leaned against the banister, 
then went over to her own room. Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s offended, haughty manner, and Mr. Ellis’s 
cold, searching look had discovered to her that 





her position with Frederick was misunderstood. 
She saw at once, as if suddenly endowed with 
the gift of clairvoyance, that by his mother she 
was suspected of using artifice to keep him so 
constantly by her side, and of having matrimo- 
nial designs upon him; and by his uncle, of pos- 
sessing a spirit of coquetry, and of treating his 
nephew with an appearance of regard, but with 
a view to deceive and disappoint. Since Christ- 
mas morning, Edith had enjoyed Frederick 

forgan’s society as she would have done that 
of any agreeable person, and without a thought 
of inspiring a warmer sentiment than that of a 
mere present friendship ; even the remembrance 
of which she had no idea would last beyond her 
brief visit. But, in the retrospect of the past 
few days, she remembered many incidents 
which at the time had made no impression on 
her mind, but which, now that she could look 


, back upon them, she wondered had not made 


her more reserved and guarded. With con- 
siderable vexation at herself and Fred, and a 
slight degree of regret at the sudden termina- 
tion of their pleasant intercourse, she resolved 
to keep aloof from him entirely, and, if possible, 
to avoid being left alone with him for a single 
moment. She trusted to the future to correct 
Mr. Ellis’s opinion, and hoped that her reserve 
and indifference would cause Fred to abandon 
the idea of the Easter visit, which she now fully 
understood was to be made to her, 


(To be continued.) 


LURA! 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


Downy to the haunted forest 
Goeth a singing maid: 

How dares she sing so blithe and gay, 
Nearing its fearful shade? 

For somewhere doth a spirit sad, 
Write what sad angels say: 

“For many a day, for many a night, 
She hath forgot to pray; 

And down within that sinful wood 
Pure spirits may not stay!” 


What seeks the erring maiden? 
Oh, she hath heard it said 
That in the forest’s gloomiest depths, 
When night’s black wings are spread, 
There lies a lake unseen by day, 
And she who by the moon’s pale ray 
Alone, dares look therein, 
Will see her love—what he may do 
At that same hour, or think, or feel, 
And if his vows be true. 





But ‘tis kept by a spirit of sin, 
And never a maiden guarded by prayer 
Will seek the dreadful secret there. 


Why singeth so the maiden? 
And doth she feel no fear 

To tread that lonely evil place 
And read its wonders drear ? 

O no; for her lover said one morn, 

As together they stood by the growing corn, 
“When this corn is bound in sheaves, 

We will be wed—nor shall I see 

One happy hour away from thee 
For whom my lone heart grieves! 

O Lura, darling! 

I lay my whole life at thy feet, 

None ever loved like me!” 

And Lura:- knows none love like her, 
Believes none love like him, 

And well hath she read what legends say, 
About the forest dim: 


O my sweet! 








‘Ifthe lover be true, 
The maiden shall come 
Unharmed, unalarmed 


” 


To her happy home! 


Of those who find their lovers false, more doth the legend 


any, 


But she with never a thought of that goes singing on 


her way 

But why, for many a day and night, 
Did not the maiden pray? 

Oh, his eye was so black, his smile so bright, 
They chased her prayers away! 


And mournfully, oh mournfully 
Now doth the angel good, 
That watched o'er Lura's budding life, 
Shrink from her in this wood! 
And now the green grass withereth, 
The birds forget to sing, 
And fearful shapes look out to greet 
The maiden entering; 
A low triumphant laugh she hears, 
That makes her cheek grow wan, 
Her heart beats loud—her heart beats fast, 
But still her lips smile on. 
“He dreams of me this very night, 
My love is true,’’ said she, 
“And naught hath power to harm or fright, 


” 


Because he loveth me! 


II. 


Oh, sullenly the chill wind moved 

The black waves of the lake, 

The only sound, when sound there was 

The silence drear to break, 

Was the dismal eroaking of the frog, 

The hissing of the snake, 

But something evil seemed to be 
Lurking in every sobbing tree ; 
Some shape of sin to lie in wait: 
O Lura, wofual is thy state! 

She cometh on, she cometh near, 

The moon shines dowa with fitfal gleam— 
As pule as death, as brave as love, 

She gazes on the fatal stream. 

Oh, what to see? 
To see her lover bending low 
Before a lady, fair as snow, 

‘Neath sunset’s rosy ray! 

To see him smile as erst on her, 
His love to urge, his sult prefer, 

And sweetest praises say ; 

To hear him swear her raven hair, 

Her midnight eyes, ber houri face 
Had filled his heart with love's despair— 

His heart that never till that day 

Gave lady's thought a place ! 

Her life-throbs ceased, she looked again, 
His suit he presses not in vain! 

She strove to shriek, but swooned and fell: 
The black waves surged, the evil snake 
Changed to a demon in the brake, 

And from each lonely dell 
Came thronging gaunt and ghostly forms 
Reaching to her their direful arms: 

Oh, Lara, wake or die! 

She roused, and saw the terror near, 
She called on God in deathly fear— 


Him, whom she had forgot: 
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And when the spectres heard that namo, 

Their hollow eyes shot fearful fame, 
But yet they harmed her not, 

Btill praying Him she had forgot, 

She turned to leave the sinful spot, 

But hours and hours it took, 

With those pale terrors daunting round, 

Ere she could ieave the haunted ground— 
And then the morning broke, 

The demons faded in the air, 

The sunshine glimmered on her hair, 

As at uncertain pace 

She tottered through the haunted pass, 

Then fell upon the fowers and grass 
Upturning her white face, 

*Oh I have sinned, have sinned this night! 

Father, deal with me as is right! 

Oh, can I be forgiven?” 

As thus she plead in her despair, 

The holy Christ received her prayer— 
An angel came from heaven— 

Sweet pardon on her spirit shed, 
Whitened her soul from every sin, 
Made stainless purity within— 

Then hushed to rest her drooping head, 
That morning on the lowe and grass 

Lay the fair maiden dead! 


IIf, 


A rider came on a panting steed, 
Came from the rosy west— 
A lofty purpose on his brow, 
A sweet hope in his breast. 

For never in thought, or by whispered breath, 
Had he sullied the pledges of loving faith, 

And ever his heart would sing: 
“Oh sweetest of sweets is my Lura fair! 
The wavy wealth of her golden hair 

The brightest sunshine to me! 
Oh dearest of dears is my darling, my own! 
Her love-laden smile—her words’ tender tone 
A world of wild rapture will be!’’ 

But ever on slow-drooping wing, 
.. White bird flew near him singing a strain 
So sweet, yet so sad that his young heart felt pain, 

And he trembled to hear it— 
But rallied again—" Lura‘s singing will be 
Just as sweet with no sadness at seeing of me, 

So can grief reach my spirit!” 
Oh how sad and how sweet the hovering bird her strange 

lay did repeat! 


Then he left his tired steed "neath a green willow tree ; 
‘For down by the cornfields perhaps I shall see 
Lura, watching and trusting and praying for me!" 
Still the snowy white bird, 
Again and again 
Kept singing her strain, 
The saddest, the sweetest he ever had heard! 
Yet over the hedge how gayly sprang he, 
Oh, pity his young heart for what he shall see! 
Is that the sur shining on lilies so bright? 
No, but long golden hair floating damp o'er their 
bloom ! 
Oh, is that a lily so still and so white? 
No, a fair face that never shall blush though he come! 
Closed blue eyes with their light all returned unto 
heaven, 
Little hands folded meekly on penitent breast, 
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And the look of wild anguish for sins now forgiven 
Faded off from the brow pure and. peaceful in rest! 
Kins the pale lips, young lover, last parted by prayer, 
Fold back from her forehead your sunshine of hair, 
Take the chill to your heart of the iciness there, 
While the white bird keeps singing! 
‘Mid his hope's cruel slaying how mutely stands he! 
Oh pity him, pity his stern agony! 
And his young heart all chilled with the sad life to be, 
That such joyance was bringing! 
Now wildly he falls on the ground by her side, 
Aud madly he claspeth his lily-white bride! 
And passionate kisses 
He showereth adown on her sweet pallid mouth, 
On her brow, on her cheek, fondly hoping, poor youth, 
To give life by embraces! 
Oh how sad and how sweet the hovering bird her strange 
lay did repeat! 


Oh the change in his face, the deep woe on his brow! 








Oh bright dreamings all hushed in his bleeding heart 
now! 
But no word doth he say, 
For such grief hath but prayer and his heart cannot 
pray. 
Hark, his own name he heard! 
He looked wildly upon her, her lips had not stirred, 
Did she call him from heaven? 
‘My angel, Tcome! O Christ! plead for me now, 
That my sins be forgiven!" 
Then gently he pillowed his head by her side, 
Drew closer his darling, his lily-white bride, 
Prayed once more—kissed her Mps—breathed out life 
there and died! 
Oh, how pallid they lay! 
But a beautiful sight saw the mourners that day, 
Two white birds soaring upward and singing a strain, 
So wondrously sweet they forgot life had pain 
Till they vanished away! 
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CHAPTER X. 


SURREPTITIOUS BLISS. 


Don’r restrict yourselves, gentlemen ; this is 
bachelors’ hall, to-night, and we’ll have as 
much fun as we please. This is the first eve- 
ning that I’ve really enjoyed myself since we 
moved into this confounded new-fangled house. 
To see my old friends all about me, and to 
realize that my better half isn’t up stairs wait- 
ing to give me a curtain-lecture, make me feel 
like a pig in clover. Our curtains are rose- 
colored silk, but they don’t make the lectures 
any the rosier! ha! ha! In fact, I’ve some- 
times, in my reflective moments, wondered if 
they didn’t rather deepen the hue. It’s sin- 
gular that though the curtains are red, they 
almost always make me blue. I’ve sometimes 


thought it must be owing to the refractory 
character of my amiable spouse. 


Bless her! 





let ’s drink to her health, standing and silent. 
Of course I shouldn’t drink to the health of 
my-deary in Madeira, and I should be chary of 
drinking it in sherry in a promiscuous assem- 
blage, but we’re all friends, old and tried 
(excuse the tried, gentlemen; it’s a term of 
the trade); there isn’t one present but knew 
us in the days of our small beginnings, before 
the first /eaf was turned in that business the 
fat profits of which have surrounded us with 
our present effulgence. You remember the 
little sign, Jones, for you painted it for me 
yourself—‘‘T, Rasher, Fishmonger’’—that used 
to shine over the shop in B street; you re- 
member it, but Mrs. Rasherdon’t. She couldn’t 
call it to mind, if she set a little dog to bring 
it back to her. The very shad-oh of it has 
vanished from her mind, It was retail, you 
know, and we’re wholesale now, and retailing 
fish is rather a scaly business for Fifth Avenue 
to look back upon. 

Don’t be surprised at any feats you may see 
me perform, not even if I dance on my table. 
I’ve been genteel so long I hardly know my- 
self, now that I’ve got my old cronies around 
me. It’s a terrible thing to be genteel; you 
can’t imagine what I’ve suffered since Mrs, 
Rasher took to gentility. I mustn’t laugh, I 
mustn’t joke, I mustn’t put my feet up, nor 
tip my chair back, nor wear loose shoes over 
my corns, nor carry my favorite red silk ban- 
dana, nor open my mouth in company, for fear 
of mistakes. You know it’s as natural for me 
to pun as it is for a champagne cork to pop, and 
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yet I mustn’t pun. I can’t even snore in the 
seclusion of my own bedroom, for Mrs, Rasher 
says it’s not genteel. When we were young 
married people, she used to say she rather 
liked to hear me snore; it soothed her; was as 
good as a pianny to put her to sleep. Pianny! 
alas, she don’t compare me to a pianny any 
I wouldn’t like to tell what she does 
Enough to hint that, it’s toa 
certain animal to which we are largely indebted 
for benefits received. There’s a large per cent. 
of gentility in Mrs. R., though I didn’t suspect 
it when I invested my domestic happiness in 
the bonds of wedlock. Marriage is a speckula- 
tion, my friends, full as hazardous as the most, 
the stock may increase while the interest runs 
down to nothing, and the only dividend to be 
made after a number of years may be separate 
establishments. I shouldn’t wonder if it come 
to that yet. Melancholy but inevitable. John, 
open another half dozen. 

If I ever should be obliged to apply for a 
divorce, the only plea I shall put in will be— 
barbarous and cruel gentility. She’s killing 
me with it—I’m dying by inches. Don’t you 
see I’m smaller than ever, and look kind of 
shrunk-up and frightened? You see, I dar’n’t 
> nor come near her, nor seem 


longer. 
compare me to. 


say, ‘‘ Marier, 
to be acquainted with her, when she’s in com- 
pany, which is always, because why ’—why, 
because she’s my wife—and it’s a shocking 
offence to be intimate with your own wife. You 
can be as intimate as you like with somebody 
I tell you, I can’t get used to it; it 
don’t come natural. The worst thing I ever 
did, was to give her a little squeeze, at a party, 
and ask her if she wouldn’t dance with me. 
You wouldn’t wonder I’ve looked smaller ever 
since, if you could have seen how she withered 
me up then. Now, whenever I wish to speak 
to her in company, I always get some stranger 
to us. She lectures me when we 
get home, but I must play her a little trick 
once and a while, just to keep off the blues. 
By the way, boys, have you noticed our coat- 
Mrs. R. couldn’t live a month in the 
new house without a coat-of-arms, and so I 
picked out one that I thought suitable. Poor 
dear! she can’t read Latin, and she don’t know 
that that odious favorite expression of mine— 
‘*save your bacon,’’ winks at her from every 
spoon, fork, knife, and piece of plate on the table. 
Won’t she be crest-fallen when she finds it out! 
It’s curious she’s escaped so long. I expect 
I'll have to take to my heels to save my bacon, 
when she makes the discovery. It was a rash 


else’s. 


introduce 


of-arms ? 





trick to play, but I’ve played a Rasher.—Old? 
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you don’t call that old do you? I defy one of 
you to prove that you ever heard me breathe 
that pun before; and if it’s old, why it’s like 
cheese and wine, all the better for it. If I 
didn’t get that off on an average once a day, in 
some shape, you might begin to think me sick, 
like the old lady who had lost all appetite for 
her murders. But, as I was saying, you can’t 
make pork out of pig-iron, and you can’t make 
a fashionable man out of your old crony. It’s 
dreadful, I know. Mrs. Rasher is in despair. 

She says if I’d been born in France, I ’d have 
talked plain English from a baby, because I 
can’t say ‘‘ Oui’’ ‘‘ Oui,’’ like a week old piglet. 
But, O dear! I don’t mean to cast reflections 
upon my partner: she’s a good woman, if she 
wasn’t so ambitious, and she’s gone into the 
country to stay a week, and give us a chance 
to have a reg’lar old-fashioned supper, with 
plenty to eat and drink, the whole night to set 
up in, and not caring a dime whether we know 
how to call the chicken-fixin’s by their French 
rigmaroles or not. 

I’ll tell you what drove her into the country 
—’twasn’t because she had a natural liking for 
seeing the dandelions come up in the spring— 
*twasn’t even to get fresh eggs and young 
onions, though they’! reconcile her to the 
change as much as anything can. She’s gone 
home with old Uncle and Aunt Rasher—you 
remember ’em, Tom? You see, they came te 
make us a visit, and she got in a hurry to see 
’em off, and told ’em she ’d go home with ’em 
and finish the visit out there. I enjoyed myself 
while the old folks were here. Never enjoyed 
myself better in the same space of time. Yeu 
see, I invited °em—on the sly. Mrs, Rasher 
wasn’t expecting ’em; in fact, she was right in 
the midst of one of her fashionable sworrys. 
She was setting on the sofa, young Flummery 
one side of her and that Fitz Simmons on the 
other, and a dozen of our most super-elegant 
guests around her. I knew what was coming, 
and was kind of walking around, waiting. I 
knew they ’d be in on the eight o’clock train, 
and I’d sent John down with the carriage te bring 
’emup. Ihad one ear open, and heard ’em in 
the hall; but Mrs. Rasher didn’t, or thought 
they were more of her friends, till Patrick threw 
the door open, and the blaze of gaslight fell re- 
fulgently upon the curious pair, for they are 
curious, no mistake, and as good as they are 
queer. Aunt Rasher nursed me through the 
measles, when I was fourteen, and I never shall 
forget the pie and gingerbread she put in my 
way, when my appetite began to come round 
all right. No, sir! if I should rise in life aa 
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high as the shot-tower, I’d never forget the 
benevolent countenance with which she used to 
see me devour those prodigal sweets. I asked 
’em here because I wanted to see ’em, and 
treat ’em to the best, as well as to plague Marier, 
but I’d no idea she ’d get the best of me in do- 
ing it. That woman is too much for me gene- 
rally! But I’ll die game! She’s afraid of my 
tricks, if she does deny it. My advice to you, 
my friends, is—When you ’re dealing with your 
wives to be like owls—appear wiser than you 
are; if a woman once gets it into her head that 
she’s the smartest, she ’ll tyrannize over you 
like a cat over a captive mouse. Mrs. Rasher 
is big and I am little; and I’m naturally mild 
and forgiving, which is very much against me ; 
and I don’t mind owning that I have given up 
to her more than I ought, for instance—cutting 
some of my best friends, which I don’t intend 
doing any longer. But where did I leave my 
good old uncle and aunt ’—standing in the door, 
winking under the sudden glare, and evidently 
unprepared for company. When Marier saw 
who they were, she started towards them to 
hurry them up stairs, but Aunt Rasher met her 
half way, and got hold of her hand, which she 
shook like an ague fit, crying out in that sharp, 
high voice of hers—‘‘ How de do, niece? how 
de do? I’d no idea you’d make company for 
us the first night, or we’d a come more fixed 
up, though ’twas drefful dusty riding. I’m 
sorry we disappointed your company, for it’s 
nigh about bed-time, and I s’pose they ’re al- 
most ready to go home agin.’’ While old uncle 
he just kept peering around through his spec- 
tacles and saying—‘‘ Hoity, toity! hoity, toity ! 
mighty fine! mighty fine!’’ When I hurried 
forward to make them welcome, I cast a kind 
of a squint towards Mrs. R., and I saw she 
understood that I was at the bottom of this 
visit. She was white she was so mad, but I 
kissed old auntie and told her she was like an 
old maid, she was growing younger every day, 
and she laughed and said I was the same boy I 
used to be, when I lived to their house and did 
chores formy board. La! la! O ho! you should 
have seen Mrs. Rasher then! Mrs. Fitz Sim- 
mons tittered slightly in her usual disagreeable 
way. Marier pounced on the old lady like a 
hawk on a chicken, and flew out of the parlor 
with her, while uncle followed, shaking his 
head as if finding fault with things. The old 
couple were turned over to the tender mercies 
of the butler and chambermaid, and in ten 
miuvtes my wife was back again, smiling as 
sweet as syrup, and talking to Easelby about 
Church’s Icebergs as cool as ice cream. I went 
VoL. Lx1.—6 





down to the dining-room and talked with ’em 
while they eat their supper, which didn’t take 
long, as auntie said she was too tired to eat, 
and she guessed, if Marier would excuse her, 
she ’d go up to bed, if the company wouldn’t 
think hard; and uncle said he’d go too, I 
went back to the parlors, after they ’d said good- 
night, to see how matters were progressing in 
that quarter. Mrs. Rasher wouldn’t look to- 
wards me, but kept making herself agreeable 
to the young men. The room wes quite still, 
when all of a sudden the door was opened a 
little crack, and auntie’s voice came through it 
like wind through a keyhole—she tried to 
whisper, and was heard all ‘the plainer—‘‘ Ma- 
rier, Marier, can’t you lend me a good thick 
nightcap? I forgot to put any up, and I shall 
have the neuralogy terrible, if I sleep without.”’ 

I felt kind of sorry for Mrs. Rasher, she looked 
so red in the face; so I got one of the ladies to 
rattling at the pianny before she came back, 
but when I heard her telling somebody that— 
**T wouldn’t have asked ’em, if I didn’t 
expect to get forty or fifty thousand dollars 
when they died.’’ I was mad, and answered 
out before ’em all, that Uncle Rasher hadn’t 
more ’n seven thousand to his name, and that 
was going to his son—that I asked ’em to my 
house because I liked ’em, and respected ’em 
too. She didn’t dare to answer, for fear I'd tell 
the story about the gingerbread and measles, 
which she has a mortal terror of; and I kept 
tormenting her by distant allusions to it until 
she was glad enough to bid her fashionable 
friends good-night. O Lud! but didn’t she 
want to blow me up, when we got shut up in 
our own room’—Have some of the salad, 
Smith ?—The way she flounced things around 
was a caution to a small man, but I slid into bed 
gently, and went to snoring softly, while she 
was twitching at the string of her gaiter, which 
she had pulled into a knot in the height of her 
ill-temper. 

‘*' You needn’t snore, husband, for you ain’t 
asleep any more ’n a weasel,’’ says she, break- 
ing the string; ‘‘how long are they going to 
stay !’’ 

‘*T asked ’em to stay a month,’ says I, half 
opening one eye, to see the effect. 

Crack went the string, and whiz came the 
gaiter straight in my face. She did not speak 
again that night, and when a woman is silent, 
beware of her! she’s as dangerous as a biler 
that ’s just ready to burst. I felt a little uneasy 
next morning, for fear she ’d do something to 
hurt her visitors’ feelings, but I was surprised 
to find her as amiable as alamb. She was as 
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sociable as old auntie herself, talked to Uncle 
Rasher about his farm, and stock, and ordered 
out the carriage to take them a ride, after 
breakfast, to show them the city. When I 
come home from my warehouse I found the old 
folks in the best of humor; they ’d had a nice 
day, und seen a great deal. But no callers 
happened in, much to my chagrin. Well, the 
long and short of it, boys, is—that she got the 
start of me. She took ’em out every day, 
somewhere ; once to Barnum’s Museum, once 
to see some wonderful panorama, and to all 
kinds of places that tickled ’em amazingly ; but 
I saw that they never went anywhere where 
there was danger’of meeting any of her ac- 
quaintances, and not a soul called for a whole 
week, that is, they called, but they were not 
admitted ; the footmen had orders not to be at 
home to anybody; and at the end of a week 
they had visited so hard they were ready to go 
home and take Marier with ’em; so she went, 
and I’ve taken advantage of circumstances to 
have a bachelor’s party. We'll have a good 
time to-night, if we never do again. Fill up, 
boys, and drink to the toast, ‘‘We won’t go 
home till morning.’’ No, we won’t—* Yes, you 
will’’—Who spoke then, boys? I declare it 
sounded precisely like Mrs. Rasher’s voice! 
but she’s in the country, you know. Did any 
of the rest of you hear it? You did? then I 
wasn’t mistaken. John, open the door softly 
and see if any of the servants are playing tricks ! 
No! then it must have been spirits—ardent 
spirits, of course ; though we ’ve taken nothing 
stronger than champagne. 

John, bring in that basket of bottled cider 
Mrs. Rasher sent by express to-day. It must 
be good, for uncle bottled it himself. Bless 
her heart, she couldn’t have felt so very spite- 
ful, or she wouldn’t have thought of my par- 
tiality for Jersey cider. Now, then, cork, you 
needn’t stand guard any longer. It sparkles 
like Catawba—try it!—‘‘ Beware of poison!’’ 
Great goodness ! it can’t be that the pardner of 
my own bosom has attempted—has carried her 
resentment so far—Gentlemen! don’t touch it. 
I don’t want to kill my friends, whatever my 
own fate may be. My wife’s voice again. If I 
catch the scoundrel that’s playing off this silly 
trick, be it he or she, I’ll box their ears and 
discharge ’em without their wages. John, lock 
in the dumb-waiter, and all about. It’s some- 
body playing a joke, gentlemen, I’m convinced ; 
but to be on the safe side, we’d better not 
touch the cider. 

**Consomme of chicken ;’’ very good, John, 





we ’ll soon consume your consomme, that is, if | 








we like it. Say, Jones, why ought a good din- 
ner to satisfy the partaker?—well, there’s a 
good many reasons, but the finishing one is— 
that he’s sure to get his deserts at the last. 
Poor? You’d make poor conundrums your- 
self, Smith, if you were as afraid of ghosts as 
I am, and had one at your supper as unexpect- 
edly. I expect every moment to hear a rapping 
under the table as well as on it. I’m as uneasy 
as Macbeth, though my conscience is clear 
enough. I assure you I haven’t murdered Mrs. 
Rasher to get her out of the way. ‘‘ Yes you 
have!’ My conscience ! 

Gentlemen, I beg of you not to de influenced 
by invisible evidence; go on with your suppers, 
and let the mischief talk, if it wants to; you’ve 
known me too long to suppose that I would— 
** strangle your own innocent Marier!’’ Mon- 
strous! It is Aer voice, and in this very room ; 
yet I pledge you my word of honor, boys, she’s 
out in the country, alive and well, at Uncle 
Rasher’s, and if any of you are affected by this 
unaccountable accusation, I trust you will go 
out with me in the morning, and pay your 
compliments to her. John, what’s the matter 
with you? you’re shaking like a poplar! I do 
believe you are afraid. Spirits can’t hurt you, 
unless you like too much of ’em. I ain’t afraid 
to tell this one boldly that it’s an outrageous 
liar, and ask it to prove what it says. Give us 
asong, Tom. Oh, anything, I don’t care what ; 
you know my favorites, but I’m a little con- 
fused just now; I guess it’s the wine. 

Don’t be thinking of going. If you leave so 
early, I shall think yon’ve been impressed by 
this little joke that somebody ’s been playing 
on me. Really I shall be offended. It’s only 
half past twelve, and my advice to you all is to 
—‘‘arrest Timothy Rasher for the murder of his 
wife I’ 

That fool, John, has fainted dead away. He 
ain’t in the plot, whoever is. These servants 
are so superstitious. Here, Patrick, drag out 
this fool, and throw cold water on him. 

A pretty good trick, isn’t it, gentlemen? Ha! 
ha! ha! Very well carried out; very well, 
indeed ; but if anybody thinks J’m frightened, 
they ’re counting their chickens before they ’re 
hatched. My own wife! Quite a joke, ha! ha! 
ha! Why, everybody knows how attached we 
are to each other. We have our little spats, to 
be sure, like all married people, and I’m rather 
fond of a practical joke, as you all know; but 
strangling my dear Marier is a serious kind of a 
joke—a choke instead of a joke; that I’d 
hardly be guilty of. If I’ve said anything this 
evening among my old cronies that wasn’t just 
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right, I didn’t mean it as anything but fun. 
Come, boys, let's make a night of it. Here’s 
to the ghost ; may it learn to tell the truth, or 
forever hold its peace. What! going? I didn’t 
think seven men would get scared at a harmless 
trick. Ain’t scared? I see you’re not; not 
at all; but some of you are a little shaky. I 
suppose you ‘ll look in the morning papers to 
see if your friend Tim is in the Tombs yet. Ha! 
ha! Good-night. 

They've gone two hours before they meant 
to, and though they tried to laugh it off, I could 
see they were every one of ’em suspicious of 
me. Hang it! if that’s all friendship ’s worth, 
[ might as well drop my old friends. I shouldn’t 
wonder if they ’d be willing to help drop me. 
It ’s confounded queer about that thing; I feel 
uneasy myself. I won’t go back to the dining- 
room to-night, but I’ll have every spot exam- 
ined in the morning. I hope the ghost will 
keep itself out of my chamber. I’1l leave the 
gas burning all night. 

Gracious! there’s something sitting up in 
the bed! It’s her ghost! Oh, Marier! Ma- 
rier! if you’re really strangled dnd dead, it 
wasn’t me that did it, whatever you may have 
reason to think. I didn’t do it! I didn’t do 
it! 

[Mrs. Rasher.] Get up off your knees, you 
goose, and come to bed. I’m tired and sleepy. 
If I hadn’t have scattered that interesting party 
of yours, I’d have been broken of my rest all 
night. ‘‘ Won’t go home till morning!’’ Ha! 
ha! But they did go, my sweetest, some time 
before. The next time you entertain a set of 
your stupid old cronies be sure that your wife 
ain’t hid in the lower part of the dresser listen- 





ing to your stories at her expense. I’m cramped 
dreadfully, stuffed away in that hole so long, 
but I’ve had fun enough to pay me for my 
pains. So you reelly thought I'd stay a week 
out at that horrid old farm, did you? Not 
quite. I got in on the evening train, and it 
happened to be Betty who let me in, and I 
found out about the expected supper, so I told 
her not to let a soul know I had got back, but 
to bring some tea to my room, and I took an 
opportunity, and slipped into the dining-room, 
and hid in the dresser. I heard all of your 
affectionate remarks about your own Marier, 
my love. I’m glad to hear that we really are 
attached to each other, spite of our little spats. 

You may ask your cronies to supper as often 
as you’ve a mind after this. You'll have a 
new story to tell—a ghost story, my dear, that 
will be very interesting. Hark! there’s some 
one ringing the bell. I’ll bet you a hat against 
a new bonnet that some of your friends have 
been after a police officer. Just raise that win- 
dow and see. Who’s there? It’s Smith—I 
can see by the street lamp—with an officer. I 
always did hate that little coward. I'll speak 
to ’em myself, Rasher. What do you want? 
If you’re after my husband, you can’t have 
him, as I’m just home from the country, 
and don’t want to be disturbed. I guess that 
will settle their hash. And now, my dearest, 
just own up that that little account at the 
warehouse is settled. What’s that? I’ma 
smart woman? I know that. But is it set- 
tled? are our accounts squared? Yes? Very 
well. You can go to sleep now as sound as ‘you 
please, my love. 
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** An, Charlie, you are just the man I wanted 
to see!’’ exclaimed Edward Ware, as he met 
his friend, one summer’s day. 

‘* Well, my lad, I am at your service. Is 
there anything new in the wind ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I am off for Newport in the morning, 
and want your company for the excursion. 
What say you?”’ 

‘*Most decidedly, no. Are you not yet in- 
formed tliat I have become a man of business ? 
Junior partner in the highly respectable firm 
of Morse, Craighenthorpe & Co., eh ?’’—and the 
young man folded his arms with an assumption 
of mock dignity, which was certainly becoming 
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to his fine form and noble, intelligent looking 
face. 

“*T doff my hat to you,’”’ replied Edward; 
‘‘Madame Rumor did whisper such a report in 
my ear, but I discredited it. Pray give me the 
particulars of your sudden conversion from a 
mere pleasure seeker.’’ ' 

**T shall be happy to do so when you have 
explained the equally sudden change in your 
intentions. Only last week, you assured me 
that you were tired of watering-places, and 
should devote your summer holidays to angling 
in the brooks of the quiet little town of P. o” 
“So I did; but then I thought that there, at 
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my Uncle William’s, I should meet not only my 
charming cousin, Nellie, but her inimitable 
friend, Katie Peyton. I have since learned 
that they are spending the gay season at New- 
port, therefore I follow them.”’ 

‘*So you were thinking of fishing for a heart 
instead of trout ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I confess it; and could you see Miss 
Peyton, you would not wonder at my ardent 
admiration forher. Had circumstances favored 
me, | certainly should have offered myself to 
her in New York last winter; but now, I shall 
be even more earnest in my suit, for reason 
sanctions what I then feared were mere emo- 
tional impulses. Sister Emma’s marriage makes 
my parents anxious to have me bring a wife to 
our home, and I am sure they would be very 
proud to receive Katie as a daughter.”’ 

** And you would choose me for a companion 
on a wooing excursion. An equivocal compli- 
ment, I take it. Do you wish me asa set-off to 
your superior charms of person and manner ?”’ 

‘Indeed I do not; you know better. When 
I thought I might go to P——, and enjoy quiet 
intercourse with the girls, I did not ask or, to 
say the truth, desire your company; but, 
among the crowd of silly coxcombs one is sure 
to meet at Newport, I shall wish your presence 
very much. Come, say you will go; I know 
your business will not prevent.” 

‘* You are mistaken, my business vill pre- 
vent, for I am very much engaged in it, just 
now. My partners have hitherto been cramped 
in their endeavors to enlarge their arrange- 
ments by want of capital; but I intend to in- 
vest largely, and it cannot fail to pay. We 
have the very finest water privilege in the State, 
and there is no earthly reason why it should 
not furnish power for twice the machinery we 
now have in operation, I propose to see what 
improvements money can make in every branch 
of the concern, from the saw-mill up; and I 
shall enjoy seeing my shrewd, practical part- 
ners fully employed.’’ 

** Fortunate for you, with your Quixotic en- 
thusiasm, that yon are connected with shrewd, 
calculating, and honorable men, However, 
things cannot go far wrong, with worthy Cap- 
tain Craighenthorpe at the helm. Better hear 
to him.”’ 

‘Thank you, I intend to; but there he goes. 
I must join him. Good luck to you.” 

The twe young men introduced above had 
been friends from boyhood. Charles Newell 
was the greater favorite in general society, for 
the hearty cordiality with which he always 
expressed himself, and his frank, cheerful face 












prepossessed even strangers in his favor, while 
his friends and acquaintances very frequently 
received proofs of his disinterested generosity. 
He was as ready with a kindly remark for the 
negro boy who sawed his mother’s wood, or the 
groom who curried his horse, as for the wealthy 
man who looked upon him as an equal; yet he 
never lowered himself to the level of those 
beneath him by slang expressions. His father 
died when he was in early childhood, leaving a 
fortune of a hundred thousand dollars to his 
widow and son. Mrs. Newell was 4 woman in 
whom strong moral principles were united to 
rare good sense. She strove very earnestly to 
assist her son in forming such a noble character 
as should be of far greater value to him than 
his large inheritance. Her frequent and in- 
teresting letters, requiring frank and punctual 
answers, were the talismans which stood be- 
tween him and many temptations during his 
school and college life. After graduating, he 
travelled, with his mother, over a large portion 
of our country, thus affording her many oppor- 
tunities for exerting a gentle, powerful influence 
for good. When he was twenty-two, they 
returned to his native village, where he im- 
mediately entered the office of Judge Ware, 
Edward’s father, as a law student. Here he 
remained more than a year, very unwilling to 
acknowledge that he had mistaken his vocation, 
yet with an ever-increasing distaste for the dry 
formalities which required his attention. Ed- 
ward, meanwhile, was fast improving as a law- 
yer. He had, from earliest boyhood, looked 
forward, with most eager anticipations, to the 
time when he should be able to join in his 
father’s business. He graduated at the same 
time as Charles, and when the latter commenced 
his travels he entered his father’s office and 
applied himself most diligently to Coke, Black- 
stone, etc. Most likely the fact that Edward 
was thus in advance of him, contributed to the 
dislike of his friend for the profession, for 
Charles Newell had never been accustomed to 
following a companion. However that may have 
been, he became convinced that Judge Ware’s 
office was not the place where he could best 
develop his capabilities. After serious con- 
sideration of the subject, he left his studies and 
became apparently, as his friend termed him, 
a mere pleasure seeker. This change gave his 
mother much uneasiness. She could not urge 
him to continue to devote his attention to the 
law, since he had so evident a distaste for it ; 
but she hardly dared assure herself that the 
wish for change did not proceed from a love ot 
novelty, which would prevent his success in 
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any path. She feared the effects of living with- 
out a definite purpose upon oue of his active 
temperament; for she knew very well that his 
wealth and fine social qualities only increased 
the danger of his allowing bad habits to fasten 
themselves upon him. Mrs. Newell’s anxiety 
led her to consult Captain Craighenthorpe, who 
had been a valued friend of her husband’s. 
That gentleman offered to take the young man 
into partnership, and thus test his abilities 
for active business. Charles gladly accepted 
the proposal, and we have seen with what 
earnestness he commenced planning improve- 
ments in the already extensive business ar- 
rangements of his partners. They were much 
pleased to have kim connected with them, for, 
besides the advantages which his capital gave 
them, they were sure that he wanted but op- 
portunity for observation to gain superior tact, 
in overseeing a large number of workmen. He 
had never acquired that polish of manner which 
distinguished his friend Edward, but he was 
equally destitute of the spice of haughtiness in 
his bearing, which sometimes made the latter 
disagreeable. 

Edward went, as he had purposed, to New- 
port. He found Kate quite as fascinating as 
ever, but far more unapproachable amid the 
gay circle she drew about her, than he had ex- 
pected to see her. He was sure she had encou- 
raged his suit the previous winter, but now, 
she scarcely allowed him an opportunity to 
show her the most common attentions. He 
had a high ideal of woman, and when away 
from Kate he reflected upon her evident dispo- 
sition to coquetry with displeasure. In her 
presence, her brilliant, showy appearance, and 
lively, entertaining conversation, enabled her 
to preserve the power over him which would 
very soon have led to an offer of himself, and, 
a larger thing in her opinion, his advantages of 
position and fortune, had not an unforeseen 
event showed him that he loved an ideal, which 
it were folly to seek to realize in Katie Peyton. 

It was evening, and the brilliantly lighted 
saloons of the Ocean House were thronged by 
beautiful fashionable ladies and gallant gentle- 
men. In the hall for the dancers we recognize 
Edward Ware, who appears moody and ab- 
stracted as he stands by the side of his fair 
cousin Nellie, waiting for the music to com- 
mence. He has just seen Katie Peyton led to 
a neighboring set by the bewhiskered, soi disant 
French count who has monopolized her atten- 
tion during the last hour. Suddenly the low, 
full, hearty tones of Charlie Newell roused him 
from his reverie. A cordial handshaking, a 
6* 





few exclamations, an introduction to Miss Mait- 
land, and the dancing commenced. When the 
last ‘‘change’’ had been called, the two friends 
met in a neighboring room. After explaining 
that he had been so busy during the past fort- 
night, that even staid Mr. Morse thought that 
he deserved a holiday, which his mother was 
anxious he should take at Newport with her, 
as she was expecting to meet her brother, Gov- 
ernor S———, as well as several more distant 
relatives here, Charlie complimented his friend 
upon the beauty of his lady love. In surprise, 
Edward asked if he had seen her. 

‘*Why,’’ Charlie replied, ‘‘did you not intro- 
duce me to her {—the sweet, intelligent looking 
girl with whom you were dancing ?”’ 

‘Oh no, you misunderstood ; that was my 
cousin Nellie. I would almost as soon think 
of marrying a sister. Katie Peyton moves a 
very queen by the side of my fair, spirituelle 
cousin.”’ 

‘*T suppose you will allow me to judge for 
myself; but I warn you that I never take a 
fancy to these superb, queenly beauties, and I 
have taken one for your blue-eyed Nellie. In- 
troduce me to Miss Peyton, however, during 
the evening. I will rest now and watch the 
dancers.’’ 

When Edward again joined the company, he 
sought and obtained the hand of Katie for a 
contradance. When they had danced through 
the set, they seated themselves for a brief in- 
terval, during which the young lady noticed 
the tall, well-proportioned figure of Charlie 
near the doorway, and inquired who that 
stranger might be. The spirit of mischief 
seemed to dictate Edward’s replies as he an- 
swered— ‘ 

‘Oh, he is a fine fellow, named Newell, a 
man from our town.”’ 

‘Ah, you know him, then? He is fine look- 
ing ; what is his profession ?”’ 

‘* Profession ?’’ queried Edward, scarcely tak- 
ing her meaning. 

‘*Yes, what does he do for a living?’’ 

‘*T guess he does not do much of anything. 
He owns a saw-mill, I believe.” 

The pretty lips pouted, as she said—‘‘O 
pshaw! I thought he was somebody !’’—but 
her companion did not notice the expression as 
they were about resuming their places upon 
the floor. When, later in the evening, he in- 
troduced his friend, and saw the scornful greet- 
ing of the proud beauty who rudely declined to 
dance with Mr. Newell, he was quite as much 
surprised as Charlie, and more perplexed, be- 
cause the latter regarded the slight as a mere 
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freak of caprice in which he was a little in- 
terested. Mr. Newell immediately turned to 
Nellie, whose fresh, natural conversation charm- 
ed him quite as much as her child-like beauty 
had done. He remained near her for a time, 
and then joined a group of relatives and ac- 
quaintances. Soon after, Katie, noticing his 
free and easy air with his companions, said to 
Nellie— 

“Did you ever see such impudence? I 
thought it bad enough, when I saw him dancing 
with you, but there he is conversing with 
Governor 8 as if he were My Lord Mayor, 
at least; and do see, he is leading away Senator 
L.’s daughter for a dance!” 

‘* Why should he not ?’’ quietly asked Nellie. 

‘Why? Did not your cousin tell you that 
he is a mere saw-mill tender?’’ 

‘*No, Edward did not tell me that; but, 
whatever his business may be, he is the most 
interesting gentleman with whom I have had 
the pleasure of conversing since I came to New- 
port, and I hope that I shall have another op- 
portunity to hear him,”’ 

‘*T hope you will, if you wish it; but, as for 
me, if a man has neither money nor good stand- 
ing in fashionable society, I care not how noble 
or intelligent he may be, I will not waste my 
words on him.”’ 

It so happened that the girls stood near a 
curtained window, opening upon a piazza, upon 
which Edward Ware was walking. He heard 
every word, and Katie Peyton’s power over 
him was gone. Most likely she would gladly 
marry him for his wealth and influence in fash- 
ionable circles, but he wished to be loved for 
himself. He sought his own room, and there, 
in silence and darkness, he reflected dispas- 
sionately upon the character of Katie, as the 
past fortnight had revealed it to him. 

Reader, he did not lose his faith in womanly 
disinterestedness. He had known too many of 
the noble and true hearted for that; but he 
learned how fully he scorned the folly and weak- 
ness of mind of the bright enchantress his fancy 
had invested with so many charms. The fol- 
lowing morning he told his friend the cause of 
his invitations having been so unceremoniously 
declined the previous evening. Charlie fully 
appreciated the fun of the thing ; but requested 
that Nellie should not be undeceived just then. 
He had several very pleasant conversations 
with her before she learned that he was not 
poor, and in each her simplicity and sweetness 
but strengthened his first impressions. He 
introduced her to his mother, and was glad to 
see them mutually pleased with each other. 








Edward, meanwhile, found the sentiments of 
the lively Lizzie Leland, a young relative of the 
Newells, accorded much better with his ideal 
of true womanliness than Katie’s had done. 
She was not so beautiful as Miss Peyton; but 
a higher intellectual and moral character shone 
through her expressive features, fully atoning 
for their want of regularity, 

Very pleasant was the intercourse of these 
friends during their somewhat protracted stay 
at Newport. Mr. Newell had come, intending 
to remain a few days only, but he delayed his 
departure from day to day, and when he left, 
Nellie Maitland had promised to correspond 
with him. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
this correspondence was followed by a wedding, 
which gave to Mrs. Newell a daughter. 

Lizzie Leland went to their home with the 
Newells, and before her long visit there was 
terminated she was the affianced bride of Ed- 
ward Ware. 

A few words of Katie Peyton and I will close. 
I will not attempt to describe her endeavors to 
lure Edward back to her side, nor her vexation 
when she found that she had not only treated 
scornfully a gentleman so wealthy and highly 
connected as Mr. Newell, but had thereby lost 
one of the best matches in New England. This 
mortification exerted a niost salutary influence 
upon her character. For a time, she cherished 
a distaste for society, and, in consequence, 
spent the remainder of that season with an ex- 
cellent maiden aunt, whose influence, combined 
with her self-communings amid the beauties of 
nature, gave her new ideas of life. 

As a proof that she was not so wholly frivo- 
lous as she seemed to Edward, let me cite the 
fact that she never lost the friendship of Nellie, 
who ever saw amid the faults of the mother- 
less, ill-trained beauty, much that was excel- 
lent. A year after the visit at Newport which 
we have recorded, Katie was married to one 
well qualified to assist her in the work of self- 
improvement she had commenced. 





OssERVE A Prupent Ecoyomy.— Precarious 
and uncertain gains are usually as speedily 
dissipated. Try, if possible, to save a portion 
of whatever you receive, to lay by. The im- 
providence of literary individuals has often 
been made a subject of reproach to the profes- 
sion, and not without reason. 


Passions.—A man can always conquer his 
passions if he pleases; but he cannot always 
please to conquer his passions. 
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NOVELTIES FOR JULY. 


Tue use of breakfast caps having become 
much more universal of late, particularly at 
any public place of resort, we give several dif- 
ferent styles. 

Fig. 1.—The fanchette ; has a thulle crown, 
crossed by bands of Garibaldi satin ribbon, and 


Fig. 1. 





surrounded by a row of black French lace. 
This is again inclosed in a fall of white blonde, 
forming the real border of the cap, and sup- 
ported by another row of black lace. The 
brides are of black lace and Garibaldi satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Intended for an older person; also 


Fig. 2. 





of combined black and white lace, the ends 
barbe crossing the front, forming the lappets. 

Many ladies prefer muslin and cambrie as 
the material for breakfast caps, and in fact 
either is more suitable than lace for that pur- 
pose, as breakfast is a meal that presupposes 
negligée and a simple toilet. 








Figs. 3 and 4 are two very pretty styles of 
cap. 








Fig. 3 is an elaborate example of a French 
cambric cap, the frills and frondes, or ornaments, 
being lightly embroidered. 
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Fig. 4 is a more simple fanchon of dotted 
muslin, with a Marie Stuart point on the fore- 
head ; the embroidered bands that finish it are 
headed by a light ruche of satin ribbon, which 
is but caught on, and may be removed when 
the cap is sent to the laundress. 


Fig. 5.—Francé undersleeve, caught up by 


Fig. 5. 





narrow ribbons in groups of three. (See Fash- 


ion article. ) 

Fig. 6.—Habit-shirt, with collar for morning ; 
the collar is of white crape, muslin, or tarleton, 
made with loops, through which a violet rib- 
bon is passed. Bow of the same. 
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Fig. 7.—Spencer chemisette, for a rolling 


dress body, composed of alternate narrow plaits 


Fig. 7. 








and widths of inserting; drawn muslin ruche 
round the neck, which is cut square. 





INSERTION, 
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PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S ESTABLISHMENT, 


Tue following patterns are from the cele- 
brated establishment of Madame Demorest, No. 
473 Broadway, New York :— 

Alfred Coat.—Cut sack style, with a slight 
fulness, and gored in front, and laid over in 
scallops, which, when bound, forms a trim- 
ming; open sleeve, cut to match the body, 





which is confined with a belt. Designed for a 

child from four toseven years. Requires about 

two and a half yards, single width material. 
The Celeste.—Flowing sleeve, the back laid 





over the front in points, and trimmed with 
braid and buttons. 





Zuleika Sleeve.—An elegant sleeve, in the 





style of the Arab hood. Decorations, tassels 
and buttons. 
Lelie Sleeve.—Flowing sleeve, with revers 





and straps, bound with velvet, and ornamented 
with buttons. 
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SUMMER DRESS AND MANTLE. 


(See Diagram, opposite paye.) 


Prart color spring silk, the body low, with 
high worked chemisette finished at the throat 
with a fluted ruffle. The skirt is trimmed with 
bands of ribbon sewed on to the waist, and 


terminating near the bottom of the skirt in 
bows and ends. The mantle is of black silk, 
trimmed with a plaiting of ribbon and bands of 
velvet. Turban hat, with white plume. 
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DIAGRAM OF MANTLE, 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING, 
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CROCHET HAIR-NET. 
(See engraving, page 10.) 





Materials. —Scarlet, blue, or crimson crochet silk, me- 
dium size; gold or cut black beads. 

Tus net, which has a very beautiful effect 
on the head (because the hair is shown to much 
greater advantage through the large square 
holes than in the ordinary style of net, whether 
done in crochet or netting), is made of bands 
of diamond open-hem, crossing each other, and 
edged on each side with a border of beads. At 
every crossing a small crochet flower is placed, 
A line of diamond open-hem is carried all round ; 
and in it an elastic may be run, It is finished 
with a shell-edging, which may have beads, or 
not, according to taste. 

As the size of the net must vary according to 
the quantity of hair of the wearer, it is well to 
cut out a perfect round, in paper, of the size 
desired ; and to work on it. Make achain of 
the diameter, and work back on it in diamond 
open-hem, Then a line of sc on each side, 
dropping a bead on each of twelve stitches, and 
working eight without. Be careful that the 
beaded parts correspond at each edge. Do an- 
other piece the same length, for the centre-line 
in the opposite direction, Work four some- 
what shorter lines, twe to go on each side of 
these centres, measuring the length on the pa- 
per, so that they may just cross at the plain 
parts, between the beads; then four more, to 
go in pairs on the outside of these in each di- 
rection, and so on till sufficient are done for the 
net : seven each way will probably suffice. Tack 
those to go in one direction on the paper, fast- 
ening them at the ends only ; and then weave 
in those which cross there, carrying them over 
one, and under the following, bar. Take a 
sewing-needle, and some of the same silk, and 
sew them together whenever they cross. Carry 
a line of chain-stitch all round, catching up the 
ends of all the bars. Then a line with a bead 
on every stitch. Follow this with a line of 
diamond open-hem ; then a bead line, then one 
of plain crochet. 

Tue Suet Borper.—* 9 se, 13 ch, miss 12* 
repeat all round. Should there not be stitches 
sufficient to make periect patterns, 21 being re- 
quired for each, they must be increased by 
working two in one as often as necessary: cr, 
if there be only a few over, instead of increasing 
diminish by missing one more each time, to 
bring it to the requisite number. 

2d.—* 7 sc on centre 7 of 9, 2 ch, 1 de, on 
first chain stitch of 13, and on every alternate 
one, with 2 chain between; end with 2 chain * 
repeat all round. 





3d.—5 se on centre of 5 of 7. 1 de on every 
de of last round, with 3 chain between. 

4th.—-3 sc on centre 3 of 5. 1 de and a picot 
on every de of last round, with 4 chain between. 

Tut Roserres.—8 ch, close into a round. 
Work one round without increase, dropping a 
bead on every stitch, Then a round without 
beads, doing 2 stitches in one. 

3d round.—* 3 ch, miss I, se under next, * 8 
times, 

4th.—Under each chain of 3 de 1 so, 3 de, 1 
sc; dropping one bead on the last part of every 
stitch. Sew one of these rosettes at every place 
where two bars cross each other. 

Diamond Open-uem has already been ex- 
plained several times ; but we repeat the direc- 
tions for the benefit of new subscribers, Begin 
as for a long te stitch, with the thread three 
times round the hook. Do half the stitch, put 
the thread twice more round, insert the hook in 
the third stitch from that on which you have 
been working; draw it through, and work as 
usual, only at the third movement draw through 
three loops. When finished it looks forked. Do 
2ch, and work a de stitch on the side of the 
last, putting the hook in where you slipped off 
three together. It then has the form of an X, 

A Picor.—3 ch, insert the hook in the last 
stitch, and draw the thread through to form a 
new loop. 


BASKET WATCH-HANGER AND PIN- 
CUSHION. 


(See engraving, page 11.) 





Tus is a really elegant article for the boudoir 
and dressing-room, being a tasteful novelty 
intended to answer the double purpose which 
its title intimates. In commencing to make it, 
an oval must be cut in card-board of the size re- 
quired, which may be larger or smaller, accord- 
ing to the choice of the worker. This being 
arranged, a smaller oval is to be cut of a size 
that will leave the first with a rim projecting 
half an inch all round, In this smaller oval is 
to be laid a wadded and quilted cushion of 
ruby-color satin, the edges of the satin being 
carried over the card-board shape and tacked 
down, after which the cushion is to be fastened 
on in the centre of the larger oval, and the 
under part lined, bringing the edge of the silk 
over, or it may be bound with ribbon, if pre- 
ferred. In this state of progress, the bead fringe 
is to be attached to the edge of the oval shape, 
as will be seen in the illustration. We must 
now speak of the sort of border or boundary 
wall surrounding the basket. This is formed of 
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simple knitting, enriched with beads. Take a 
ruby-color Berlin wool, and thread upon it a 
number of the white O. P. beads; then cast on 
eighteen stitches; knit a row, leaving a bead 
on every alternate stitch; purl back again; 
knit a row, leaving a bead on every alternate 
stitch, but taking care that they do not form 
lines with the last bead row, but alternate in 
the way of diamonds. To do this, it will be 
simply necessary to remember that on one line 
the bead is to be introduced on to the second 
loop, and on the other to the third; but this 
will at once show itself in the working. Hav- 
ing knitted ten rows in the ruby color, take a 
bright blue and do the same, thus giving stripes 
of the two colors. When a length sufficient for 
the handle has been done, cast it off; and, having 
taken a double, or even treble thickness of wire, 
cover it with as much cotton wool as will make it 
of sufficient bulk to fill the knitting, which must 





be joined up, inclosing the wire thus covered ; 
and this forms the handle of the basket when 
fastened down at each end upon the card-board 
shape. It is necessary that this handle should 
be firm and well-fixed, as in its centre is to be 
placed the hook from which the watch is to be 
suspended. After this a length of the same 
bead knitting, in the same alternate colors of 
ruby and blue, is to be prepared, just long 
enough to go round the basket, and the ends 
being joined together, a roll of wool must be 
inclosed, and the edges of the knitting sewn 
together; after which it must be laid on in its 
place surrounding the cushion, and be properly 
fastened down. The fringe of beads must then 
be attached to the under line of the handle, 
and the article will then be completed, The 
beads for the fringe should be ruby and blue, 
relieved with white. 


NIGHT-DRESS, 




























































































Tuis is a long night-dress ; the front laid in plaits, with the edges scalloped. The cuffs and 


collar are trimmed with dimity ruffling. 
VOL. LXI.—7 
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INSERTION IN POINTE DE LA POSTE. 
(See engraving, page 12.) 


Tus extremely neat and pretty style of em- 
broidery may be executed with great rapidity 
by those who have acquired facility in this 
particular sort of embroidery. A description of 
the manner in which it is worked may be some 
assistance to those who are not familiar with it, 
but it is necessary that it should be practised 
a little before commencing on the pattern in- 
tended to be worked. It will be seen that each 
leaf in the illustration is double ; this gives a 
richer effect to the work than when the pattern 
is compesed of single leaves. The size of the 
needle used must not be smaller than a six, and 
the embroidery cotton about No. 12, The nee- 
dle is inserted in the muslin, and breught out 
at the length of the solid part of the leaf; the 
thread is then twisted round and round the 
needle ten or eleven times, pushing it up to- 
wards the eye of the needle and keeping the 
thumb of the left hand on it while drawing the 
needle through, so that the thread should not 
draw up and the stitch be spoilt ; the needle is 
then put through the muslin at the top of the 
leaf which secures it, and is brought out at the 


— a 





bottom part of the leaf and another is worked 
in the same manner close to it, the two forming 
the two halves of a double leaf of beautiful 
regularity. The little stalk which unites the 
leaves are sewn over with a finer cotton. The 
holes in this pattern are in cut-out work, 
which enlivens the effect ; the whole is strong, 
and when neatly executed produces a pattern 
of great richness. It is necessary for this par- 
ticular kind of embroidery that the pattern 
should be designed expressly to suit the stitch, 
as those only can be worked which are arranged 
for it, and this is one of the reasons why this 
very pretty style of work is not more general. 


BEAD BASKET. 
(See engraving, page 75.) 

Tuts basket is formed by stringing O. P. beads 
on wire covered with sewing-silk, closely wound 
around it. The inside of the palm leaves are 
of white beads over wire covered with white ; 
the outside of transparent beads, over wire 
covered with rose-color. The bottom is of card, 
covered with rose-solored satin. 


ZOUAVE SHIRT. 
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BEAD BASKET, 

















——S> CHILD’S SLIPPER. 
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THE material is scarlet cloth; the centre figure black velvet, 
the braid in the centre figure and round it is gold-color, and the 
other is black. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
EMBROIDERED COLLAR. 
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Receipts, €e. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETO. 


GooseBeRRY JAM.—Stalk and crop as many as you re- 
quire of ripe, red, rough gooseberries ; put them into the 
preserving pan, and as they warm, stir and bruise them 
to bring out the juice, Let them boil for ten minutes, 
then add sugar in the proportion of three-quarters of a 
pound to every pound of fruit, and place it on the fire 
again; let it boil slowly, and continue boiling, for two 
hours longer, stirring it all the time to prevent its burn- 
ing. When it thickens, and is jelly-like ona plate when 
oold, it is done enough, Put it into pots, and allow it 
to remain a day before it is covered, 

Piums.—There are several varieties of plums, Tho 
richest purple plum for preserving is the damson, There 
are of these large and small; the large are called sweet 
damsons; the small ones are very rich flavored, The 
great difficulty in preserving plums is that the skins crack 
and the fruit comes to pieces, The rule here laid down 
for preserving them obviates that difficulty, Purple 
gages, unless properly preserved, will turn to juice and 
skins; and the large horse-plum (as it is generally 
known) comes completely to pieces in ordinary modes 
of preserving. The one recommended herein will keep 
them whole, full, and rich, 

To Preserve PurPLx PLvmMs.—Make a syrup of clean 
brown sugar ; clarify it; when perfectly clear and boil- 
ing hot, pour it over the plums, having picked out all 
unsound ones and stems; let them remain in the syrup 
tao days, then drain it off, make it boiling hot, skim it, 
and pour it over again; let them remain another day 
or two, then put them ina preserving-kettle over the 
fire, and simmer gently until the syrup is reduced, and 
thick or rich. One pound of sugar for each pound of 
plums. 

To PRESERVE PLUMS WITHOUT THE Sk1INS.—Pour boiling 
water over large egg or magnum bonum plums; cover 
them until it is cold, then pull off the skins. Make a 
syrup of a pound of sugar and a teacup of water for each 
pound of fruit; make it boiling hot, and pour it over; 
let them remain for a day or two, then drain it off, and 
boil again ; skim itclear, and pour it hot over the plums; 
let them remain until the next day, then put them over 
the fire in the syrup; boil them very gently until clear; 
take them from the syrup, with a skimmer, into the 
pots or jars; boil the syrup until rich and thick; take 
off any scum which may arise, then let it cool and settle, 
and pour it over the plums. If brown sugar is used, 
which is quite as good, except for green gages, clarify it 
as directed. 

To Dry Pivums.—Split ripe plums, take the stones from 
them, and lay them on plates or sieves to dry ina warm 
oven or hot sun; take them in at sunset, and do not put 
them out again until the sun will be upon them; turn 
them, that they may be done evenly; when perfectly 
dry, pack them in jars or boxes lined with paper, or keep 
them in bags; hang them in an airy place. 


To Preserve Witp Piums.—Take nearly ripe wild 
plums, perfectly sound ones, take off the stems, pour 
them into a kettle of boiling water and let them remain 
over the fire about a minute, or until they begin to crack 
open ; then put them in a keg or jar, with enough of the 
liquor they were boiled in to cover them, and set them 
away. When you wish to use them, stew them the 
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same as if green; if used for sauce, add a little sugar; 
or you can make preserves out of them better than when 
first gathered. They are much better than dried plums, 
and are always handy, 

To Preserve Green Gaars.—Bhe following receipt 
appears to be a good one; Pick and prick all the plums, 
put them into @ preserving-pen, with cold water enough 
to cover them ; let them remain on the fire until the water 
simmers well; then take off, and allow them to stand 
until half cold, putting the plums to drain. To every 
pound of pluins allow one pound of sugar, which must 
be boiled in the water from which the plums have been 
taken ; let it boil very fast until the syrup drops short 
from the spoon, skimming carefully all the time, When 
the sugar is sufficiently boiled, put in the plums and al- 
low them to boil until the sugar covers the pan with 
large bubbles; then pour the whole into a pan, and let 
them remain until the following day; drain the syrup 
from the plums as dry as possible, boil it up quickly, 
and pour it over the plums; then set them by; do this 
a third anda fourth time. On the fifth day, when the 
syrup is boiled, put the plums into it, and let them boil 
for a few minutes; then put them into jars, Should 
the green gages be over-ripe, it will be better to make 
jam of them, using three-fourths of a pound of sugar to 
one pound of fruit. Warm the jars before putting the 
sweetmeats in, and be careful not to boil the sugar to a 
candy, 

Jam or Greer Gaces.—Put ripe green gages into a ket- 
tle, with very little water, and let them stew until soft; 
then rub them through a sieve or colander, and to every 
pint of pulp put a pound of white sugar powdered fine; 
then put it ina preserving-kettle over the fire, stir it 
until the whole is of the consistence of a jeliy, then take 
it off; put the marmalade in small jars or tumblers, and 
cover as directed for jelly. 

To Keep DAmsons.—Put them in small stone jars, or 
wide-mouthed glass bottles, and set them up to their 
necks in a kettle of cold water; set it over the fire to 
become boiling hot; then take it off, and let the bottles 
remain until the water is cold; the next day fill the 
bottles with cold water, and cork and seal them. These 
may be used the same as fresh fruit, Green gages may 
be done in this way. 

To Preserve Pippins 1n Siices.—Take the fairest pip- 
pins, pare them, and cut them in slices a quarter of an- 
inch thick, without taking out the cores; boil two or 
three lemons, and slice them with the apples; take the 
same weight of white sugar (or clarified brown sugar), 
put half a gill of water for each pound of sugar, dissolve 
it, and set it over the fire; when it is boiling hot, putin 
the slices ; let them boil very gently until they are clear, 
then take them with a skimmer, and spread them out on 
flat dishes to cool; boil the syrup until it is quite thick, 
and pourit overthem. These may be done aday before 
they are wanted ; two hours will be sufficient to makea 
fine dish for dessert or supper. 

To Preserve Crap-Appies.—Take off the stem and 
core them with a penknife, without cutting them open; 
weigh a pound of white sugar for each pound of pre- 
pared fruit ; put a teacup of water to each pound of sugar ; 
put it over a moderate fire. When the sugar is all dis- 
solved and hot, put the apples in; let them boil gently 
until they are clear, then skim them out, and spread 
them on flatdishes. Boil the syrup until it is thick ; put 
the fruit in whatever it is to be kept, and, when the 
syrup is cooled and settled, pour it carefully over the 


fruit. Slices of lemon boiled with the fruit may be con- 
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sidered an improvement; one lemon is enougs for seve- 
ral pounds of fruit. Crab-apples may be preserved whole, 
with only half an inch of the stem on; three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar for each pound of fruit. 


To Pareerve Peawe.—Take smail, rich, fair frutt, as 
soon as the pips are black; set them over the fire in a 
kettle, with water to cover them ; let them simmer until 
they will yield to the pressure of the finger, then, with 
a skimmer, take them into cold water ; pare them neatly, 
leaving on a little of the stem and the blossom end ; pierce 
them at the blossom end to the core ; then make a syrup 
of a pound of sugar for each pound of fruit; when it is 
boiling hot, pour it over the pears, and let it stand until 
the next day, when drain it off, make it boiling hot, and 
again pour it over; after a day or two, put the fruit in 
the syrup over the fire, and boil gently until it is clear; 
then take it into the jars or spread it on dishes; boil the 
syrup thick, then put it and the fruit in jars, 


Pear MARMALADE,—To six pounds of smal! pears, take 
four pounds of sugar ; put the pears into a saucepan with 
a little cold water; cover it, and set it over the fire untii 
the fruit is soft; then put them into cold water; pare, 
quarter, and core them; put to them three teacups of 
water ; set them over the fire; roll the sugar fine, mash 
the fruit fine and smooth, put the sugar to it, stir it well 
together until it is thick, like jelly, then put itin tum 
blers or jars, and when cold secure it as jelly. 


Pive-ApPLes Preserve.—Twist off the top and bottom, 
and pare off the rough outside of pine-apples ; then weigh 
them, and cut them in slices, chips, or quarters, or cut 
them in four or six, and shape each piece like a whole 
pine-apple ; to each pound of fruit put a teacup of water ; 
put itin a preserving-kettle ; cover it, and set it over the 
fire, and let them boil gently until they are tender and 
clear ; then take them from the water, by sticking a fork 
in the centre of each slice, or with a skimmer, into a 
dish. Put to the water white sugar, a pound for each 
pound of fruit; stir it until it is all dissolved ; then put 
in the pine-apple; cover the kettle, and let ‘hem boil 
gently until transparent throughout; when it is so, 
take it out, let it cool, and put it in glass jars; as soon 
as the syrup is a little cooled, pour it over them; let 
them remain in a cool place until the next day, then 
secure the jars es directed previously. Pine-apple done 
in this way isa delicous preserve. The usual manner 
of preserving it, by putting it into the syrup without 
first boiling it, makes it little better than sweetened 
leather, 


Pine-ApPLe Jeuty.—Take a perfectly ripe and sound 
pine-apple, cut off the outside, cut in small pieces ; bruise 
them, and to each pound put a teacup of water; put it 
in a preserving-kettle over the fire; cover the kettle, 
and let them boil for twenty minutes; then strain it, 
and squeeze it through a bit of muslin. For each pound 
of fruit take a pound of sugar; put a teacup of water to 
each pound; set it over the fire until it is dissolved ; 
then add the pine-apple juice. For each quart of the 
syrup clarify an ounce of the best isinglass, and stir it 
in, let it boil until, by taking some on a plate to cool, 
you find ita stiff_jelly. Secure it as directed. 

Quince MARMALADE.—Gather the fruit when quite 
ripe; pare, quarter, and core it; boil the skins in the 
water, measuring a .eacupful to a pound of fruit; when 
they are soft, mash and strain them, and put back the 
water into the preserving-kettle ; add the quinces, and 
boil them until they are soft enough to mash fine; rub 
through a sieve, and put three-quarters of a pound of 








sugar to a pound of fruit; stir them well together, and 
boil them over a slow fire until it will fall like jelly 
from a spoon, Fut it in pots or tumblers, and secure it, 
whencold, with paper sealed to the edge of the jar with 
the white of an egg. 


Canpizep ORANGE OR Lemon-PueL.—Take the fruit, cut 
it length wise, remove all the pulp and interior skin, then 
put the peel into strong salt and water for six days; then 
boil them in spring water until they are soft, and place 
them in a sieve to drain ; make a thin syrup with a pound 
of sugar candy to a quart of water; boil them in it for 
half an hour, or till they look clear; makea thick syrup, 
with sugar and as much water as will melt it; put in 
the peel, and boil them over a slow fire until the syrup 
candiesinthe pan; then take them out, powder pounded 
sugar over them, and dry them before the fire in a cool 
oven, 

Fruit WAFERS FoR Dessert.—Take currants, cherries, 
apricots, or any other fruit; put them into an earthen 
jar in a kettle of water, and when scalded strain them 
through a sieve; to every pint of juice add the same 
weight of finely sifted sugar and the white of a small 
egg ; beat all together until it becomes quite thick ; then 
put it upon buttered paper in a slow oven; let them re- 
main until they will quit the paper, then turn them, and 
leave them in the oven until quite dry; cut them into 
shapes, and keep them between paper in a box near the 
fire. 


TOMATOES. 


Tuts delicious, wholesome vegetable is spoiled by the 
manner it is served upon the table. It is not one time 
in a hundred more than half cooked ; it is simply scalded, 
and served asa sour porridge. It should be cooked three 
hours—it cannot be cooked in one. The fruit should be 
cut in halves and the seeds scraped out. The mucilage 
of the pulp may be saved, if desired, by straining out the 
seeds, and adding it to the fruit, which should boil 
rapidly for an hour and simmer three hours more until 
the water is dissolved and the contents of the saucepan 
a pulp of mucilaginous matter, which is much improved 
by putting in the pan, either before putting in the fruit 
or while it is cooking, an ounce of butter and halfa pound 
of fat bacon cut fine, to half a peck of tomatoes, and 
a small pepper-pod, with salt to suit the taste. The fat 
adds a pleasant flavor, and makes the dish actual food, 
instead of a mere relish, The pan must be carefully 
watched, and but little fire used, and the mass stirred 
often to prevent burning, towards the last, when the 
water is nearly all evaporated. The dish may be ren- 
dered still more attractive and rich as food by breaking 
in two or three eggs and stirring vigorously just enough 
to allow the eggs to become well cooked. 

Tomatoes, thoroughly cooked, may be put in tight 
cans, and kept any length of time; o« the pulp may be 
spread upon plates and dried in the sun or a slow oven, 
and kept as wellas dried pumpkin, dried apples, peaches, 
or pears, and will be found equally excellent in winter. 

For every-day use, a quantity sufficient for the use of 
a family a week may be cooked at once, and after-vards 
eaten cold or warmed over. We beg of those who use 
this excellent fruit to try what cooking will do for it. 
It has been eaten half-cooked long enongh. It never 
should be dished until dry enough to be taken from the 
dish to the plates with a fork instead of a spoon. 


Tomato Savcr.—Take one dozen of ripe tomatoes, put 
them into a stone jar, stand them in acool oven until 
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quite tender, When cold, take the skins and stalke from 
them, mix the pulp in the liquor which you will find in 
the jar, but do not strain it, add two teaspoonfuls of the 
best powdered ginger, a dessertspoonful of salt, a head of 
garlic chopped fine, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, a des- 
sertspoonful of Chili vinegar or a little Cayenne pepper. 
Put iato small-mouthed sauce bottles, sealed. Keptina 
cool place, it will keep good for years. Itis ready for 
use a8 soon as made, but the flavor is better after a week 
or two. Should it not appear to keep, turn it out, add 
more ginger; it may require more salt and Cayenne 
pepper. It isa long-tried receipt, a great improvement 
tocurry. The skins should be put into a wide-mouthed 
bottle, with a little of the different ingredients, as they 
are useful for hashes or stews, 


Stewep Tomators.—Slice the tomatoes into a tinned 
saucepan; season with pepper and salt, and place bits 
of butter over the top; put on the lid close, and stew 
twenty minutes, After this, stir them frequently, let- 
ting them stew till well done; a spoonful or two of 
vinegar is an improvement, This is excellent with 
roast beef or mutton. 


Tomato Preserves.—Take the round yellow variety 
as soon as ripe, scald and peel; then to seven pounds of 
tomatoes add seven pounds of white sugar, and let them 
stand over night ; take the tomatoes out of the sugar, and 
boil the syrup, removing the scum ; putin the tomatoes, 
and boil gently fifteen or twenty minutes; remove the 
fruit again, and boil until the syrup thickens. On cool- 
ing, put the fruit into jars, and pour the syrup over it, 
and add a few slices of lemon to each jar, and you will 
have something to please the taste of the most fastidious. 


To PickLe ToMATOES.—Always use those which are 
thoroughly ripe. The small round ones are decidedly 
the best. Do not prick them, as most receipt-books direct. 
Let them lie in strong brine three or four days, then put 
them dowa in layers in your jars, mixing with them 
small onions and pieces of horseradish ; then pour on the 
vinegar (cold), which should be first spiced as for pep- 
pers; let there be a spice-bag to throw into every pot. 
Cover them carefully, and set them by in the cellar fora 
full month before using. 


Tomato Catsup.—Take ripe tomatoes, and scald them 
just sufficient to allow you to take off the skin ; then let 
them stand fora day, covered with salt; strain them tho- 
roughly to remove the seeds ; then to every two quarts, 
three ounces of cloves, two of black pepper, two nut- 
megs, and a very little Cayenne pepper, with a little salt ; 
boil the liquor for half an hour, and then let it cool and 
settle; add a pint of the best cider vinegar, after which 
bottle it, corking and sealing it tightly. Keep it always 
in a cool place. 


Another way.—Take one bushel of tomatoes, and boil 
them until they are soft; squeeze them through a fine 
wire sieve, and add half a gallon of vinegar, cne pint 
and a half of salt, two ounces of cloves, quarter of a 
pound of allspice, two ounces of Cayenne pepper, three 
teaspoonfuls of black pepper, five heads of garlicskinned 
and separated , mix together, and boil about three hours ; 
or until reduced to about one-half; then bottle, without 
straining. 


SUMMER BEVERAGES. 


Water is the best beverage to quench thirst and pre- 
serve the system in perfect health. But this requires 


pure, sweet, wholesome water, and such a beverage is 
not often found: therefore, substitutes or antidotes are 











sought out. People who decline entirely the use of 
these, must be very particular to clarify the water they 
use; and it would be well if this were done by all. 

Cueap SMALL Berr.—To twelve quarts of cold water, 
add a pint and a balf of strong hop tea, and a pint and 
a half of molasses. Mix it well together, and bottle it 
immediately. It will be fit for use the next day, if the 
weather is warm, 

Spruce Beer.—Allow an ounce of hops and a spoonful 
of ginger toa gallon of water. When well boiled, strain 
it, and put in a pint of molasses, and half an ounce or 
less of the essenee of spruce ; when cool, add a teacup of 
yeast, and put into a clean tight cask and let it ferment 
for’a day or two, then bottle it for use. You can boil 
the sprigs of spruce-fir in room of the essence, 

Ginaer Beer Quickty Mape.—A gatlon of boiling 
water is poured over three quarters of a pound of loaf- 
sugar, one ounce of ginger, and the peel of one lemon; 
when milk-warm, the juice of the lemon and a spoonful 
of yeast are added, It should be made in the evening, 
and bottled next morning in stone bottles, and the cork 
tied down with twine. 

Good brown sugar will answer, and the lemon may 
be omitted, if cheapness is required. 

Eau Sucre.—Sweeten boiling water with sugar to your 
taste. This beverage is much used by French ladies. It 
is considered soporific, and good for fatigued or weak 
nerves. 

Meav.—To each gallon of water put four pounds of 
honey; boil it one hour; when the scum has done 
rising, pour the liquor into a tub, and when cool put a 
toast with yeast spread over it into the tab; allow it to 
stand until the next day; then pour it into the cask and 
put the bung lightly over it; let it stand one year in 
the barrel. 

Nectrar.—‘'ake two pounds of raisins, chopped, and 
four pounds of loaf-sugar, and put them into a spigot- 
pot; pour two gallons of boiling water upon them, The 
next day, when it is cold, slice two lemons into it. Let 
it stand five days, stirring it twiceaday. Then let it 
stand five days more to clear; bottle it, put it into a cold 
cellar for ten days, and it will be fit to drink. 


Syrup or CurraAnts.—Pick ripe currants, and put 
them into a stew-pan over the fire, so that they get hot 
and burst ; press them through a sieve, and set the liquor 
in a cool cellar for thirty-six hours; then strain it 
through cioths, sweeten with loaf-sugar, and bottle for 
use. The juice of cherries and raspberries may be pre- 
pared as above. This syrup, mixed with spring water, 
makes a refreshing summer drink. 


LeMoNaDE.—Three lemons to a pint of water makes 
strong lemonade ; sweeten to your taste. 

This is the best beverage for social parties; cool, re- 
freshing, pleasant, and salubrious. 

ORANGEADE.—Roll and press the juice from the oranges 
in the same way as from lemons, It requires less sugar 
than lemonade. The water must be pure and cold, and 
then there can be nothing more delicious than these two 
kinds of drink. 

Craxnag Water.—Mix with a quart of spring water 
the juice of six sweet oranges and that of two lemons; 
sweeten with capillaire, or syrup. This water iced isa 
delicious evening drink. 

Orq@eat.—Blanch one pound of sweet and one ounce 
of bitter almonds, and pound them in a marble mortar, 
with water enough to prevent oiling; then mix with 
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them one pint of spring water and a quarter of a pint of may be easily obtained by adding to a solutionin water of 


rose or orange-flower water; rub through a lawn sieve, 
and to the liquor add two poundsof loaf-sugar ; boil to- 
gether and skim, and when cold bottle it. For use, 
shake the bottle, and poura tablespoonful into a tumbler 
of cold water. 


MILK Puncn.—Grate six oranges and six lemons with 
loaf-sugar; pare them very thinly, and steep the peel 
for a day in a bottle of rum or brandy; squeeze the 
oranges and lemons upon two pounds of loaf-sugar, in- 
cluding that with the peel flavor, and pour on it four 
quarts of water and one of new milk, both boiling; 
strain the rum or brandy from the peels into the above, 
and run it through a jelly-bag till clear, when botile 
and cork it. 

Deticiovs Mink LemMonapse.—Dissolve six ounces of 
loaf-sugar in a pint of boiling water, and mix with them 
a quarter pint of lemon-juice, and the same quantity of 
sherry ; then add three-quarters of a pint of cold milk, 
stir the whole well together, and pass it through a jelly- 
bag till clear, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Common SALT, sprinkled over gravel walks, will pre- 
vent grass from growing on them; or a solution of lime 
aod sulphur in boiling water will more effectually era- 
dicate the plant. 

Bakers’ Yeast.—Boll two ounces of hops one hour in 
nine quarts of water; take seven pounds of mashed 
potatoes, when the liquor is milk-warm, and add one 
pound of sugar, two ounces of carbonate of soda, half an 
ounce of spirits of wine, one pound of flour, and half a 
pint of brewers’ yeast to work it. 

German Mernop or Keepinea CucumBers For WINTER 
Use.—Pare and slice (as for table), sprinkle well with 
salt, in which leave the cucumbers twenty-four hours; 
strain the liquor well off, and pack in jars a thick layer 
of cucumber and then salt, alternately; tie close, and 
when wanted for use, take out the quantity required, 
Rinse in fresh water, and dress as usual, pepper, vine- 
gar, ete. 

AOSE-WATER. 
When the bushes of roses are fall, 
As most of them are about June, 
‘Tis high time to gather, or pull 
The leaves of the flowers. As soon 
As you've picked all you need for the time, 
To each quart of water unite 
A peck of the leaves, which, if prime— 
And they will be, if plucked off aright— 
May be placed in a still near at hand, 
On a very slow fire. When done, 
Bottle off, and permit it to stand 
For three days ere you cork down each one. 


SKELETON LEAVES are prepared by steeping the leaves 
in rain-water, in an open vessel, exposed to the air and 
sun, adding water occasionally to replace that lost by 
When the green part is putrefied, it may 
be separated by gently washing the leaves on a plate 
with pure water. This requires considerable time. It is 
said that the process may be accomplished in four hours 
by soaking the leaves in a quart of pure spring-water in 
which a tablespoonfal of liquid chloride of lime has 
been mixed. After they are perfectly separated, passing 
them through a weak solution of gum Arabic will stiffen 
them. 


evaporation. 











To Bronze PLAster Busts.—A brownish gray bronze 





palm oil soap, a mixture of sulphate of iron and sul- 
phate of copper in solution. This furnishes a brownish 
green precipitate, the color of which may be modified at 
pleasure by the addition of a greater or less quantity of 
one or the other of these salts. The precipitate, after 
being washed and dried, is redissolved in a siccative 
essence, or a mixture of good varnish of linseed oil and 
wax, and with the solution the figures (having been 
previously heated, are coated ; on drying, they will be 
found to possess the colors mentioned above. 


To Remove STarns From THE HANDs.— Damp the hands 
first in water, then rub them with tartaric acid, or salt 
of lemons, as you would with soap; rinse them, and 
rub them dry. Tartaric acid, or salt of lemons, will 
quickly remove stains from white muslin or linens. 
Put less than half a teaspoonful of the salt or acid into 
a tablespoonful of water; wet the stain with it, and lay 
it in the sun for an hour; wet it once or twice with cold 
water during the time. If this does not quite remove 
it, repeat the acid water, and lay it in the sun. 

To Prepars Wasu Cotors ror Maps.—Yellow: Dis- 
solve gamboge in water, or French berries steeped in 
water; strain the liquor and add gum Arabic. Red; 
Steep Brazil dust in vinegar, with alum. Or, dissolve 
litmus in water, and add spirit of wine. Or, steep 
cochineal in water, strain, and add gum. Blue: Dilute 
Saxon blue with blue. Or, to the solution of litmus add 
distilled vinegar. Green: Dissolve distilled water in 
verdigris, and add gum. Or, dissolve sap-green in 
water, and add gum. Litmus is rendered green by add- 
ing kali to its solution, 

To CLean LeatHer.—Mix well together one pound of 
yellow ochre and a dessertspoonful of sweet oil. Then 
take one pound of pipeclay and a quarter of a pound of 
starch. Mix with boiling water, and when cold lay it 
on the leather. When dry, rub and brush it well. 


Sinrxs.—No silks look well after washing, however 
carefully it be done, and this method should therefore 
never be resorted to but from absolute necessity. It is 
reeommended to sponge faded silks with warm water and 
soap, then to rub them with a dry cloth on a flat board, 
after which to iron them on the inside with a smoothing 
iron. Sponging with spirits will aiso improve old 
black silks. The ironing may be done on the right side, 
with thin paper spread over them to prevent glazing. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Suppose I contribute my mite for the benefit of those 
who are afflicted with those pests, little red ants. We 
used to have them in such abundance that we were 
obliged to place everything eatable on a table, and then 
set the table legs in saucers of water, in order to keep 
clear ofthe torments. For the last three years, we have 
gathered young wintergreen, when it was about three 
inches high, and scattered it about in our pantry and 
closets. The ants appeared to dislike it exceedingly, for 
they began to decrease in numbers immediately, and 
last summer we had none at all. Mary. 


Porato SALAD.—Boil as many potatoos as will makea 
dish for your family ; when done, peel them carefully, 
and slice while hot into a deep dish; cut in very small 
pieces young onions or shives, and mix them among the 
slices, distributing a little pepper and salt; pour over 
the whole good vinegar, scalding hot, and send it to the 
table immediately. A wholesome and pleasant dish for 
spring and early summer. 

















THE FINE ARTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


In our Table for March we called attention to the 
progress of taste in our country regarding works of art, 
its influence on the public mind, and on the future 
improvement of genius in its artistic creations. Our 
remarks were chiefly called forth by the collections open 
in the “Institute of Fine Arts in New York."’ Now we 
would draw attention to the “ Academy in Philadel phia.”’ 
This city was the first in the United States that erected 
a building entirely devoted to the encouragement of the 
“Fine Arts.’’ The more developed taste in architecture, 
and the great increase of wealth in our growing cities 
may have raised more imposing edifices in some of our 
sister States; yet, in the essential matter of fine speci- 
mens of painting and sculpture, there is no exhibition 
of the ‘Fine Arts’’ that can compete with the “ Aca- 
demy in Philadelphia.” We possess many choice pic- 
tures; not a few of such rare merit that any one would, 
where it was a novelty, draw crowds of admirers if 
exhibited alone. In statuary, the celebrated group of 
“Leander and Hero,’’ by Steinhauser, is allowed to be 
unrivalled on our continent; besides which we have 
many beautiful single figures—that of ‘ Penelope,’’ for 
one, and busts of rare artistic excellence. Added to 
these interesting objects, each year brings a large num- 
ber of novelties, the productions of native genius, to- 
gether with such pictures as our citizens may have 
purchased in Europe or kave received thence, 

The present Exhibition contains much to interest all 
lovers of Art, whether connoisseurs in wsthetics or only 
admirers of these creations of genius. The new pictures 
of Paul Weber sustain his well-earned reputation. There 
are many excellent portraits; Dr. Meigs, by Waugh, is 
admirable, and the Rev. Dr. Furness, by, his son, a 
Philadelphia artist, is a fine picture. Our old favorite, 
Mr. Sully, has sent two charming heads of children, 
which show that time has not injured his graceful 
pencil. The landscapes by E. D. Lewis are remarkable 
for their variety of the beautiful forms of vegetation 
and the truth ef their coloring; nature, not art, seems 
to stand on the canvas, The feminine pencil has given 
several original pictures that are deserving of notice, 
“The Watch Dog,’’ by Miss Blackwell, “Cluck and 
Chickens,’’ by Miss Smith, and “ Mountain Summer 
Flowers,”’ by Rosa Town, are pretty and effective pic- 
tures. 

In sculpture, Mr. Broome has some very good marble 
busts; that of Rt. Rey. Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, 
will strike every person who has seen the original ; the 
likeness is perfect, the air noble and dignified. The 
marble “Urn with Doves,’’ by Stauch, is graceful and 
beautiful. Palmer's ‘Spring’ is a charming imagina- 
tion, gracefully executed. In relief, ‘‘ Ariadne,” by A. 
E. Harnisch, deserves great praise. We say nothing of 
the sculptures of Thorwalsden, Canova, Greenough, or 
the paintings of West, Leslie, Vernet, as no visitor 
would pass these by without examination; artists of 
such fame do not merely invite admiration, they compel it. 
Our intention is rather to give the works of our living 
American artists in the Exhibition, particularly the re- 
sidents of Philadelphia, a brief notice, Besides contribu- 
tions from the well-known names of Peale, Neagle, 
Rothermel, Sartain, and other eminent artists of this city, 
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there are “Pastel Sketches,”’ by T. Bishop, ‘“‘Ivory Me- 
dallions,”’ by R. Wylie, ‘“‘ Designs for Churches,” by E. T. 
Potter, “ Portraits’ and “ Landscapes,”’ by I. L. Williams, 
ail worthy of their place in this Exhibition. The Mr. 
Morans have contributed largely, and several beautiful 
landscapes-—‘‘ Sunset inthe Woods” and a “‘ Coast Scene” 
may be named. J. Hamilton has many pictures; one in 
water color is very fine, so is the ‘‘Garden Scene.”’ 
“Morning in the Mountains,’’ by A. Porter, and also 
“The Aster in the Wood” deserve attention, G. B. 
Lambdin has contributed several striking pictures; 
“The Wood Elf” is one of these. J. R. Lambdin has 
some good portraits; that of Dugald Stewart in particu- 
lar. T. H. Smith has an excellent portrait of Rey. Dr. 
Stevens. We must not omit to mention the incompara- 
ble miniatures of J. H. Brown; we doubt whether 
Europe could furnish more delicate execution. But we 
cannot enumerate haif the pictures that deserve atten- 
tion, and must close our catalogue for this month by 
naming ‘The Portrait of a Lady,” by Austin Street. 

We have thus gone hastily and rapidly over this 
collection of the works of Art, without even attempting 
any formal criticism, No descriptions can give accurate 
ideas of the merits of a picture, nor impart the know- 
ledge that kindles the love of Art. In this case, seeing 
is believing, and study must precede enjJoymeat. We 
have not even aimed at describing what is to be seen, 
but to awaken attention, and draw our readers, whether 
residents or strangers in the city, to go and examine for 
themselves the treasures of genius in this Philadelphia 
Academy. 

A cultivated taste for the ‘Fine Arts’’ is one of Hea- 
ven's blessings to society ; it elevates the minds of the 
people, leads to high hopes and noble ideas, improves 
the perception of the beautiful, fills the imagination 
with reverence for the great ideale of human genius, 
enlarges the boundaries of thought, and advances us in 
the dignity of thinking beings. 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

** ARE you married, Francisco?’ inquired I, from my 
boatman, who propelled the boat with the oars, stand- 
ing, bending himself forward the while. 

**No; unmarried, signora.” 

‘Indeed! But it is now time for you to be thinking 
about it, Francisco !’’ 

“The time is past, signora; it is now too late. But 
though I have never been married, yet I have been and 
am still the father of a family.” 

“How so?” 

‘‘When my mother died, she left me four little girls 
to provide for. The bringing up of these four povere 
ragazzi, and the marrying of them, has given me some- 
thing to do in my life, and, as you may believe, not so 
easy, either; and now I have the youngest still left. 
And thus the time has gone, and I have not had leisure 
to think about getting married myself, and now I am 
too old!” 

Honest Francisco evidently did not think how beauti- 
ful was this short, unpretending autobiography; he 
looked pious and full of peace, and seemed quite satis- 
fied with his four ragazzi.— Miss Bremer’s “ Life in the 
Ola World.” 
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SICK CHILDREN—CAN WE SAVE THEM? 


Few people seem aware of the great mortality among 
the children of our country, and this mortality is steadily 
increasing. In the city of New York the number of 
deaths of infants under five years of age is now three 
times as great, in an equal population, as it was fifly 
years ago! An earnest writer,* a son of New York, 
after showing from the * Reports of the City Inspector’ 
that two-thirds of the deaths in that city are of Jitile 
children, thus sums up the matter:— 

“The world is now presented with the amazing and 
startling fact of an enlightened city, the metropolis of 
the Western Continent, one of the richest and gayest 
cities on the globe, where the probable duration of life 
at birth ts less than five years; or, in other words, where 
one-half of all who are born never live to see their fifth 
birthday; probably never live to see their third birth- 
day. Verily, ‘“‘the majesty of a great city may, after 
all, be but the glittering diadem upon the front of 
death.’’ 

Nor is this ery of perishing children confined to the 
“metropolis of the Western Continent ;’’ the philan- 
thropist of novel writersft has brought a similar accusa- 
tion against the leviathan of cities, London; he says :— 

“Our children perish out of our homes; not because 
there is in them an inherent dangerous sickness (except 
in the few cases where they are born of parents who 
communicate to children heritable maladies), but because 
there is, in respect of their tender lives, a want of sani- 
tary discipline and a want of medical knowledge. What 
should we say of a rose-tree in which one bud out of 
We should not 
say that this is natural to roses; neither is it natural to 


every three dropped to the soil dead? 


men and women that they should see the glaze of death 
upon so many of the bright eyes that come to laugh and 
love among them, or that they should kiss so many 
little lips grown cold and still. The vice is external. 
We fail to prevent disease ; and, in the case of children, 
toa much more lamentable extent than is well known, 
we fail to cure it.”’ 

Still, the mortality among little children is compara- 
tively much greater in our country than in the cities of 
the Old World. In New York particularly, these poor 
little sufferers perish by thousands each year; over one 
thousand die every month, the greater number being 
children of poor or worthless parents, shut up in the 
wretched tenements of these classes, starving for want 
of suitable food, suffocating for want of pure air, dying 
by painful diseases, without tendance or relief, and only 
one hospital for poor sick children in that great city of 
palaces! 

In the January Table of our Book, we gave a short 
notice of Mrs. Cornelius Du Bois and her successful 
efforts in founding this ‘‘ Nursery and Child’s Hospital.” 
It is doing much good, but still there is need of the im- 
mediate co-operation of many warm-hearted women in 
order to sustain that Hospital and furnish other means 
of aiding these innocent and helpless sufferers. 

If the sick children, the poor, perishing children of 
all the cities in our land, could be taken under the care 
of the patriotic associations of American women now 
formed to minister to the sick and wounded soldiers, 
what great good might be effected for humanity and our 
country! Thousands of ladies are offering their services 
who are not needed in the hospitals for the soldiers: 
why cannot these ladies turn their thoughts and hearts 











to the care and tendance of the sick children who, during 
the three coming months, will be found in our cities 
suffering from all manner of diseases and privations ? 

“It is not the will of our Father who is in heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish,’’ said our 
Saviour, as He took little children in His arms and 
blessed them. When these tender, helpless babes, given 
to humanity, as the germs and buds of spring are to the 
earth, to bring hopes and blessings, are permitted to 
leave us, or rather driven from us by cruelty or neglect, 
ignorance or indifference, can we look to Heaven to 
prosper and preserve our country? Will the guardian 
angel of woman watch over us, if we carelessly and 
cruelly abandon to the ‘‘ reaper Death’’ the sweet little 
flowers that should be cherished as the life blood of the 
heart of our homes, even in the lowliest places where 
God has given them being? 

We have alluded particularly to New York city, but 
Philadelphia is also an open sepulchre for little children 
during the summer months. The mortality here is so 
frightful in numbers that if it were by an epidemic, such 
as the yellow fever, for instance, that so many deaths 
occurred, there would be a panic, and people would flee 
from the city in terror; but as the mortality is confined 
chiefly to the little children of the vicious, the ignorant, 
or the poor, the deaths are passed over as common oc- 
currences. Not for want of a large-hearted charity 
among the rich and comfortable households of this city 
of “‘ Brotherly Love,’’ but because this particular form of 
suffering humanity has not been sufficiently considered 
in any part of our land. 


The Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia* is an excel- 
lent institution, founded five years ago; it has done 
much good. Now, however, it is greatly in want of 
means. The managers have, as yet, neither land, nor 
house, nor permanent fund to carry out their generous 
plans. They have struggled bravely ; last year, in their 
crowded “hired Hospital,’’ they had 133 in-patients ; 
the physicians had under their charge 1418 out-patients, 
and received 3516 visits at their Dispensary. 

The lady visitors of this institution are doing an in- 
calculable amount of good. Many a poor little sufferer 
has been sought out, soothed, saved, and permanently 
restored by the tender charity of these noble women, 
who are beloved in the high places of social life, but 
almost worshipped among the lowly. Many more such 
generous helpers of poor mothers and their sick chil- 
dren are needed. Would it not be among the noblest 
deeds of women if the ladies of America, in every city 
and large village of our land, would form associations to 
visit, care for, relieve, and save, if possible, the lives of 
poor sick and suffering children? 

When we think that these little sufferers are helpless, 
innocent creatures, ought we not to be earnest in our 
exertions in their behalf? Among the many distressing 
cases that benevolence daily relieves in other Hospitals 
we see often the result of indolence, ill-conduct, and 
vicious indulgences, which make us condemn while we 
aid; but when we bend over teuder, wailing infants, dy- 
ing for want o* care, or listen to the feeble cry of sick little 
ones, perishing because there is none to help, our charity 
is free from all doubts and drawbacks ; it is plain duty 
we are doing ; it is our Lord Jesus Christ we are serving. 

God spared Nineveh, that great city doomed to de- 
struction, for the sake of those who did not *‘ know their 
right hand from their left.’’ Should it not be the united 





* E. Y. Roberts. + Charles Dickens. 
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* At Nos. 408 and 410 Blight Street. 
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efforts of all American Christian women to save the 
little children, doomed to destruction for lack of human 
care, while we beseech the forgiveness of God for our 
national sins? 


HAVE FAITH IN GOD. 


Have faith in God; His unseen hand 
Will guide thee o’er life’s rugged way, 
And through the clouds that linger round 
Shed o’er thy soul a heavenly ray. 
What though a thorn should pierce thy foot? 
’Tis but a pang in mercy given; 
*Tis but an earthly fetter broke 
That binds thy soul to earth from heaven, 
Have faith in God; the starry dome, 
The verdant earth, the flowery plain, 
And all the universe combined 
A father’s love and power proclaim. 
‘ And not a sparrow to the earth 
Can fall without His wise decree ; 
Why do we, then, His goodness spurn? 
Have faith in God; He cares for thee. 
NELLIE. 


Woman’s Unton Mission Socrety OF AMERICA FOR 
HEATHEN WomeN.—We have a few names to record, but 
contributions come slowly ; not for lack of sympathy in 
this plan of benevolence, as the many earnest letters we 
receive show the wish to assist and give promise for the 
future, when these evil days of our country are over. 
May that good time soon come: then the School for the 
poor Burman Girls will be amply sustained. 

Contributions for this month :— 

Mrs. William Allen, Philadelphia, 

“« Lewis, 

A Friend, 

A Friend, 

Miss Anna Gillaspie, 

“Mariette 8. Steen, 

A Gentleman of the West Spruce Street Church, 
by the hand of Prof. John S. Hart, 

Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, New York, a Sew- 
ing Machine, say, 75. 

This noble gift deserves especial notice. In the name 
and on behalf of the mission we return our thanks to 
the donors. For Mrs. Mason's schools in Burmah this 
excellent sewing machine will be of inestimable value. 
We hope this ‘‘ woman’s friend,’’ as the sewing machine* 
has been aptly styled in America, will soon become the 
**friend”’ of Asiatic women, and help them in the work 
of clothing the millions of heathendom, which must be 
done before those nations will be made civilized Chris- 
tians. 


* To show that Asiacan be supplied with these “friends 
of woman” from American invention and skill, we sub- 
join the following sketch of the resources of Wheeler & 
Wilson :— 

“The manufactory of the Company is at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, occupying a square area of nearly two 
acres, and driven by immense steam power. It is or- 
ganized upon the system adopted in the United States 
Armories, in the manufacture of firearms: the various 
parts of the machine being made by machinery. This 
efficient mode insures perfection in workmanship and 
exact similarity of parts in the various machines, Each 
machine upon being tested is finished by three skilful 
machinists, and should the second or third trier detect 
the slightest defect, it is returned to the manufactory— 
the defect is remedied, and the machine again passes the 
same ordeal. Being removed to the salesroom and sold, 
it is again examined and put in complete running order 
by a thorough machinist.” 


| 
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CueaP LITERATURE: THE Goop It HAS Errected.—The 
Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, having made a careful 
investigation into the changes effected in the British 
book trade by the introduction of a cheap literature, state 
that it has driven into obscurity the sale of books of a 
grossly demoralizing tendency, They give the follow- 
ing summing «p of a classification of the cheap periodical 
trade in 1859-60. Works of an improving tendency, 
monthly circulation, 8,043,500, a large portion of which 
are religious, but not sectarian periodicals, including 
those of the London Religious Tract Society, temperance, 
useful, educational, and entertaining literature. Works 
of an exciting nature, but not positively immoral, month- 
ly circulation, 1,500,000. Works immoral, and opposed 
to the religion of the country, monthly circulation pro- 
bably under 80/000, 

A Nosie Estate.—“‘ Kenmore,”’ the residence of Mary, 
mother of Washington, was sold recently to Mrs, Har- 
rison, of Goochland Co., Va., for $10,000. The sale in- 
cludes only the dwelling and four acres of ground. 

Miss STRICKLAND’S NEW WORK, ‘‘Old Friends and New 
Acquaintances,’’ has lately been published in London. 
It is said to be interesting. 

MiInD AND MorAts.—Rev. Charles Kingsley, in his 
Study of History, says: ‘‘Not upon mind, but upon 
morals, is human welfare founded. The true subjective 
history of man is the history, not of his thought, but of 
his conscience; the true objective history of man is 
not that of his inventions, but of his virtues.”’ 


Miss 8. J. Hate’s Boarpina AND Day ScHoon FoR 
Youna Lapres, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 


To Ovr CorresPponpEeNTs.—The foliowing articles are 
accepted: ‘The Lily’’—‘‘The Rain’’—‘‘ Old Maids” — 
“ Cross Purposes’’—‘‘ Long time ago’’—‘“‘ Legend of Mel- 
vin Castle’’—‘“‘ Life and Death’—‘‘In Memorian’’—‘“‘I 
will love thee best of all’’—‘‘ Sunset in Susy’s Room”— 
**Man never Satisfied’’—and “‘ Song.” 

We must decline these articles: “Wide Awakes for 
Ladies’’—‘‘ Let us be Merry’’—‘‘A Great Bargain”— 
“He wants a Wife’’—“ Death and the Child” (well writ- 
ten, but we have not room)—“ Evermore’’—‘ Song” — 
‘* Margaret Reed”’ (will be returned if stamps are sent)— 
“T change but in dying”’ (by the late Bishop Doane, was 
published long ago; the lady who sent it will find the 
poem in ‘Selections from the American Poets’’)—‘ The 
Receipt for Wrinkles’’—‘‘ Midnight Musings, ete.’’— 
“ Glory”’—“ My Old Home’’—‘ The Brother and Sister’’ 
—"*The Daughter's Invocation”’—‘‘ The Shell’’—‘ The 
Trailing Arbutus’’—“‘ Realities’ —‘‘ The Coming of Sum- 
mer’’—‘‘Ode to Despair’’—‘‘ Emma's Visit’’—‘‘Social 
Readings”’ (a very good idea, but not well set forth)— 
* Arabella’s Grandmother’’—‘ Trees’’—and ‘‘The Day 
is done.”’ 


” 
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We have other articles on hand to be oxamined next 
The following stanzas, all we have rvom for, 


month 
express, with deep tenderness, a sistor'y love :— 


To #*#**, 


* * o * 7 * . * 


“Though chilling storms of earth o'ertake him, 
Caused by the wrong and sin he's done, 
Ask not a slater to forsake him, 
And leave him on life's tide alone 


“Can I forget the dear old wildwood, 

The cottage on the green hillside? 
Forget the sacred hours of childhood, 
And he who wandered by my side? 


*“T'll love him faithful as his mother ; 
Friends may frown 4nd foes deride, 
They cannot turn me from my brother; 
I'll stand or perish by his side."’ 
Nettiz Ler. 


Notice to Authore.—All MSS. must have a name, ad- 
dress—town, county, and State—and date legibly written 
on the first page, with stamps for their return, if not 
accepted. 

Literary Aspirants.—We are constantly annoyed by 
young beginners sending us poetry and asking us to 
remit our usual price, We may add that we do not 
either pay for or return poetry. One thing more while 
we are upon the subject. It is folly for writers who 
have made no name to think of receiving payment for 
their productions. An article may be fit to publish 
without being entitled to compensation. A young writer 
should have a little modesty, and be thankful that he 
has the opportuaity of displaying his talents before some 
hundreds of thousands of readers, without asking more 
or less pay in addition. If he write with unusual 
ability, he will be sought out, and his contributions 
solicited, and then will be time to put a price upon the 
productions of his brain. A little plain speaking at this 
time, when we scarcely open a letter offering a prose 
contribution without a request to know “our terms,”’ 
will probably prove a blessing to other publishers as 
well as to ourselves. 


Health Department. 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 

Sore THRoat or Cutipren.—This disorder consists in 
an inflammation of the mucous membrane lining the 
throat and the back part of the cavity of the mouth. It 
is one of the most common affections of childhood, and 
is generally caused by exposure to cold, and particularly 
by want of proper protection for the neck, feet, and arms. 
The symptome of sore throat are redness of the membrane 
lining the throat, with pain and difficulty in swallowing. 

Treatment.—This should consist of rest in bed or 
within doors, low diet, the warm bath, a gentle purge 
with Epsom salts, and warm applications to the outside 
of the throat. As an external application, the following 
liniment will be found very good: Take spirit of harts- 
horn, one part; olive oil, two parts. Mix, shake well, 
and apply on flannel. Ora flannel may be wet in spirits 
of turpentine, and bound around the neck until the skin 
becomes red. Another common domestic remedy, and a 
very good one, is warm ashes sprinkled with vinegar 
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and applied to the throat by means of a flannel bag or a 


atocking. These warm applications are appropriate in 
casos Whore there is no great excitement or general 
fever; but when the pulse is quick, and the skin hot, 
dry, and red, there should be no hesitation in applying 
cold wet cloths over the affected part, after the fashion 
of the hydropaths, A towel may be doubled three or 
four times, wet in cold water, and bound around the 
neck, But if the iuflammation runs high, a thin cloth 
should be dipped in the coldest water, and laid upon the 
nock ; and the cloth should be rewet and reapplied every 
five or ton minutes until the inflammation is subdued, 
While the cold water is thus applied to the throat, the 
hot foot bath will be found to be a valuabie adjuvant in 
equalizing the circulation, and thus relieving the in- 
flammation, 

INFLAMMATION OF THE Tonsits.—In this disorder, the 
inflammation, instead of involving the mucous mem- 
brane lining the throat, is confined more particularly to 
the glands or ‘‘almonds’’ on the inside of the throat. 
The symptome are soreness and difficulty in swallow- 
ing, as in the preceding affection, together with swell- 
ing of the glands, which ‘are red, or covered with a 
dirty white or yellowish mucus, When both glands 
are affected, the swelling may seriously impede respira- 
tion, thus becoming quite dangerous. Inflammation of 
the tonsils is very prone to assume a chronic form, 
resulting in permanent enlargement of the glands, 
which are liable to become still more enlarged on every 
exposure, thus constituting an almost constant source 
of annoyance and danger. The disorder sometimes as- 
sumes a malignant form, attended with the exudation 
of a false membrane, which rapidly spreads into the 
air-passages and proves fatal, without prompt relief. 

These considerations show the importance of early 
and decided measures for the reduction of the inflamma- 
tion. 

The treatment should be conducted on the same general 
plan prescribed in simple sore throat, but should be 
pushed more vigorously, until all threatening symp- 
toms are relieved. Should the tonsils remain enlarged, 
a physician should be consulted, and the patient should 
not be regarded as safe until every vestige of the disease 
is removed. 

CuiLpren’s Suppers.—The evening meal of children 
should be very light, consisting of a slice of light bread 
with a glass of milk or hot water tea, or mush and 
milk, corn batter cakes, corn bread and syrup, and such 
like nourishing but unstimulating articles, Fluids 
should be given sparingly for reasons that will readily 
suggest themselves to mothers. Children should have 
their suppers by sunset, or by dark at the latest; and 
when the meal is of the kind above recommended they 
may be safely permitted to retire very soon after eating, 
which they are very much inclined to do after the active 
exercises of the day. The restlessness and disturbed 
sleep so common among children is caused, not so much, 
as is erroneously supposed, from going to bed soon after 
eating, as from excessive and improper eating. 


Excessive EAtina in CoinpReN.—The great danger of 
children is eating too much, not only at supper, but at 
every meal. But the keen appetites of healthy children 
are natural, and this natural appetite might be indulged 
without the least risk, if the food were given at regular 
intervals, of proper quality, and if due attention were 
paid at the same time to the laws of health, and especially 
to pure air and exercise. With due attention to these 
things a healthy child could hardly eat enough to make 
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him sick. The great difficulty is that children are ex- 
posed in numerous instances to many adverse anti-hy- 
gienic influences, and at the same tine they are permitted 
to indulge an unnatural, artificial, or morbid appetite, 
excited by pampering the taste with sweetmenats, pas- 
tries, and coufectioaarion, until the appetite is no longer 
an index of the real wants of the system, as it should be, 
but a more sensual longing for “ something good," 

If mothers would guard againat the dangers of glut- 
touy and low carnality in their children, they should 
allow them »astries, made dishes, highly seasoned food, 
and all pala‘e-tickling articles of diet very sparingly. 
Indeed, we think that it would be best to dispense with 
such things entirely ; for besides engendering excess and 
carvality, they are, with few exceptions, directly and 
positively injurious to health, We would not have 
children confined to an insipid, uninviting, and an un- 
varied diet; for variety is the spice of appetite, and a 
good appetite is the best of all sauces, But it should be 
remembered that it is only necessary to guard against 
great sameness in the dietary of children, for their ap- 
petites do not generally require any nursing, and too 
great variety would be very likely to induce excess. 
The diet then should have just enough variety to pre- 
vent loathing and disgust, and each meal should consist 
of but few dishes, avoiding second courses, stimulants, 
ete. Ifachild begins his meal with a good appetite, he 
will be sure to gratify it with the dishes first set before 
him, thus rendering any others useless and injurious, If 
there is no appetite at first, the less food taken the better, 

CoLumsBvs, Ga. 
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Booxs py Mari.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 





our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice, 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From D. Appteton & Co., New York, through Persr- 
son & Brotrners, Philadelphia:— 

AFTER ICEBERGS WITH A PAINTER: A Summer 
Voyage to Labrador and around Newfoundland, By 
Rev. Louis L. Noble, author of “ Life of Cole,” ‘‘ Poems,” 
etc. This book comes as cool and refreshing in the atmo- 
sphere of literature as a light breeze in a hot July day. 
The author went “iceberg hunting,’ as he himself ex- 
presses it, with Charch, the American painter of American 
scenery ; and scenting the “‘game’”’ off the coast of Nova 
Scotia, we are entertained with a description of the course 
of the hunt to its conclusion. The narrative is so viva- 


cious that one fancies he hears the voice of the author, and ° 


sees his gestures, and feels almost as if he were taking 
part in the exciting and exhilarating sport. It is a book 
to drive away ennui. Price $1 50. 

HOPES AND FEARS: or, Scenes from the Life of a 
Spinster. By the author of “The Heir of Redelyffe,” 
“ Heartsease,’’ etc. Two volumes in one. We gave a 
notice of this book as it made its appearance in another 
form of binding a few months ago. As it comes now, in 
paper cover, it is in style and price within the reach of 
all lovers of good reading. Price 50 cents, 
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From Harper & Brornena, New York, through Peren- 
aon & Baoturns, Philadelphia;— 

SILAS MARNER, the Weaver of Raveloe, By the au- 
thor of ‘Adam Bede," ‘The Mill on the Filows,"’ and 
‘Seenes of Clerical Life.’ We have the pleasure of 
announcing to our readers a fourth novel by the same 
author who two years since #0 astonished and mystified 
the world by the anonymous production of * Adam 
Bede,"' Silas Marner, the poor cecentric weaver, is a 
singular yet not unpleasing character, At frst, sus. 
pected and misunderstood by his fellow beings, the ave- 
nues to his heart are closed, and he lives apart from the 
world, tolling daily for one purpose, the accumulation 
of gold, But misfortuae comes to him, and the sympathy 
of others first begins the work of metamorphosis in hin, 
which affection, through the agency of a little mother- 
less child, is destined to accomplish, Miss Nancy Lam- 
meter is a pleasant little body, full of firmness and 
it is a picture of English manners and 
Price 


resolution, 
customs in the time of our fathers and mothers, 
75 cents, 


From E. D. Lona & Co., New York, through Prrer- 
son & Brotuenrs, Philadelphia:— 

THE TIGER SLAYER: A Romance of the Forest and 
Prairie. By Gustave Aimard, Price 50 cents, 

THE WONDER OF KINGSWOOD CHACE, By Pierce 
Egan, author of ‘Quinten Matsys,"’ ‘ Love me, Leave 
me not,’’ etc, Price 60 cents, 


From Rupp & Carieton, New York, through J. B 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE ALCHEMIST: or, The House of Claes. From the 
French of Honoré de Balzac. Translated by 0. W. Wight 
and F. B, Goodrich. Notwithstanding the “ hard times,” 
this firm still perseveres in publishing an American edi- 
tion of the works of Balzac. The story of the volume 
before us is of a man of high family and fortune, who, 
being possessed with an absorbing desire for the Abso- 
lute, sacrifices fortune, family, and affections in the vain 
pursuit of the chimera of the philosopher's stone. And 
while we have a master-piece picture of the man a victim 
of his misguided devotion to science, we have as great a 
master-piece in the picture of his wife, loving on and 
suffering through years of increasing misfortune and 
neglect, and at length dying a victim to her own affec- 
tions and her husband's delusions. Price $1 00. 

THESSALONICA: or, The Model Church. A Sketeh of 
Primitive Christianity. By H. L. Hastings, author of 
“The Great Controversy between God and Man; its 
Origin, Progress, and End ;"’ “Reasons for my Hope ;"’ 
“Pauline Theology,’ ete. A strong and vigorous work, 
in which the author, discussing first in turn the seven 
primitive churches founded in Asia Minor, finally settles 
upon the Church of Thessalonica as arriving more nearly 
to perfection than all the others; and then proceeds to 
dwell at length upon the characteristics of this church, 
its faith, its hope, and above all, its wnity. 
upon Christians to become living personations of their 
faith; and he reprimands unsparingly both Christians 
individually, and Churches, whenever he finds it ne- 
cessary. 


fe urges 


From Ticknor & Fre.ps, Boston, through 8. Hazarp, 
Jn., and J. B. Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 
CURRENTS AND COUNTER-CURRENTS IN MEDI- 
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CAL SCIENCE, With other Addresses and Essays. By 
and Physiology in Harvard University, Member of the 
Society for Medical Observation at Paris, Fellow of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, etc. These lectures and 
essays, seven in number, emanating as they do from one 
so celebrated in medical science, will bear with them 
They tell plainly many 
indisputable truths, and make perhaps quite as plain 
statements that some may feel disposed to cavil. One 
of these statements, aud a most important one, too, 
If physicians 


their own recommendation. 


is that people take too much medicine. 
and their patients could be convinced more generally of 
this fact, it is our belief ‘‘the world would be the better 
for it,’’ physically speaking. Price $1 25. 

THE PARLOR GARDENER: A Treatise on the Home- 
culture of Ornamental Plants. Translated from the 
French, aud adapted to American use, by Cornelia J. 
Randolph, of Virginia. Those of our readers who are 
blessed with beautiful gardens, fields, and flowers, and 
abundance of fresh air, will hardly realize with what 
delight another portion, being shut up in the narrow 
streets of a city, and deprived of these blessings, will 
hear of the publication of a book like this. With the 
aid of this little volume as an instructor, the window, 
the balcony, the very mantel-piece can be transformed 
into a blooming garden, the roof be terraced, and planted 
with vines and bushes, and the parlor, if they choose, be 
ornamented with a mimic lake, filled with animal and 
vegetable life in a hundred curious and beautiful forms. 
This “‘Parlor Gardener’’ describes all this, with full 
directions for planting, trimming, and grafting. Wedo 
not doubt in fature many a bride, possessing this little 
work, will gather orange-flowers from her o-vn minia- 
ture conservatory to form her bridal wreath. 

FRANKIE’S BOOK ABOUT BIBLE MEN. By the 
author of ‘Sabbath Talks about Jesus,” “‘Susan and 
Frankie,’’ etc. A pleasantly written and prettily illus- 
trated little book, giving in simple language the stories 
of the pairiarchs. Price 38 cents. 

SUSAN AND FRANKIE. By the author of ‘‘ Sabbath 
Talks about Jesus,” ete. A little book composed of 
moral lessons and stories suited to the capacity of very 
young children. 


From Herman N. Bren, San Francisco, California:— 

SAMSON AND DELILAH: or, Dagon Stoops to Sa- 
baoth. A Biblio-Romantic Tragedy, in five Acts, with a 
Prelude. By Herman M. Bien. 


From W». L. Krxasiry, New Haven :— 

THE NEW ENGLANDER. Vol. XIX., No. 2, April, 
1861. Edited by Wm. L. Kingsley. Published quar- 
terly. Terms 83 per annum. 

From Casse.., Porter, & Gatpix, New York :— 

CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
29 and 30. Price 15 cents each. 

CASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 
Price 15 cents per part. 


Parts 


Parts 
23 and 25. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D. April, 1861. 
Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 


THE 
SCIENCES. 
Published quarterly. 
Price $5 a year. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Parkman Professor of Anatomy | 








Godey's Arm-Chair. 


“Tur FisHerMAnN’s Famity,”’ our steel plate—a very 
interesting family. Well, it is hardly worth while say- 
ing anything more about our fashion-plates, nothing 
can approach them. In May, we gave a riding-dress 
for a lady ; and in this number is one for a young Miss. 
A charming little pony she is riding. We would par- 
ticularly ask attention to the background of these pic- 
ture fashion-plates, 

Tue wood engraving extension fashion-plate in this 
number is entirely extra. The Book contains as many 
engravings without it as any other number. These will 
give our subscribers some idea of the dresses to be worn 
at the watering-places thissummer. For the “ Organdy 
Chevron Dress” we are again indebted to Mr. Letson of 
the celebrated house of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New 
York. Brodie also furnishes us another of his inimita- 
ble patterns. 


Tuts number commences the sizty-third volume, and 
we are now in our thirty-second year of the Lady’s Book. 
This isa long life devotion to one cause—the instruction 
and amusement of the ladies of America. Inevery num- 
ber, since the commencement of the work in July, 1830, 
we have taken one step in advance, and we now say, 
without any hesitation, that we publish the most per- 
fect Lady’s Bookinthe world. Besides publishing every 
department contained in any other work, although ona 
more elegant and extended scale, we have seven spe- 
cialties contained in no other work: original Music, 
Model Cottages, Drawing Lessons, a Children’s Depart- 
ment, Double Extension Fashion-plates, an original 
Health Department, and Chemistry for the Young. 

A Prepicrion.—We will venture to say that in less 
than three months some of our contemporaries will bring 
out something that doubles over like our colored fash- 
ions, or our extra additional fashion-plates. It won't 
matter to them what it is, nor to their subscribers, so 
long as it is something that can be folded. See whether 
we are right or not; they cannot resist it. 


We have received letters inquiring whether our old 
contributor, Mrs. Alice B. Haven, has ceased to write for 
the Lady’s Book. The first interruption for twelve 
years to her regular mouthly sketches, has been caused 
by her winter's absence in St. Croix, W. I., and the ir- 
regularity of mail communication with that beautiful 
island, where some of our most esteemed subscribers 
have their home. 

Mrs. Haven writes that “‘ the Book was like seeing an 
old friend’s face, when meeting it unexpectedly in a 
pleasant household at Bassian.”’ 

Mrs. Haven has now returned, in renewed health, and 
resumes her regular contributions next month. 


Ovr first wood engraving, ‘“‘After Dinner in the 
Woods,” is an original design by Mr. Philip Wharton, a 
The letter-preas is by an- 
Two of the party who were 


’ 


young but very able artist. 
other of our young friends. 
“two days in the mountains.’ 


Ovr Cover.—We made a silent but effective change in 
our cover at the commencement of the year. Let any of 
our subscribers compare the cover of last year with our 
present cover. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 


In this number our musical friends will find a new 
ballad, written and composed for the Book by James G. 
Clark, composer of several very popular songs and bal- 
lads, and the associate of Ossian E. Dodge in his well- 
known ballad entertainments. It gives us pleasure to 
introduce Mr. Clark to our readers. He is an able 
musician, whether considered as a balladist, pianist, or 
composer. His style is graceful and pleasing, and we 
are sure our friends will indorse the hearty welcome we 
give him to the Book. 

In our next number we shall publish, at the request 
of several readers, a song arranged for the guitar. We 
shall be glad to take into consideration any music ar- 
ranged for this instrument which may be submitted by 
contributors. Several requests have reached us recently 
for an occasional piece of guitar music in the Book, and 
correspondents will take notice. Some time during the 
volume we shall also publish a new waltz arranged for 
the flute and piano. Itis by the publication of novelties 
like these, and of first-class music always, that the 
musical department of the Lady’s Book has now dis- 
tanced all competition. 

The Seminary Beil.—This is an admirable little volume 
of 224 pages, containing not only elemeatary instruction, 
but a large number of songs, duets, and choruses, with 
piano accompaniments, adapted for schools and the so- 
cialcircle. Russell & Tolman, Boston, publishers. Price 
50 cents. 

New Sheet Music.—The following are new songs and 
ballads from our own pen. Three of them are just pub- 
lished :— 

The Passing Bell, from the press of Firth, Pond, & 
Co., New York. 


* Home returning from the wars, 
Came the soldier, honor-laden.”’ 





The Delaware Inquirer pronounces this “one of the 
most beautiful ballads ever published.’”’ Price 25 cents. 

O Lady, Touch those Chords Again. Fublished by 
Russell & Tolman, Boston. Price 25 cents. The New 
York correspondent of the Petersburg Intelligencer says: 
“This new song by Mr. Holloway is as sweet as any- 
thing I have ever heard.”’ 

Poor Ben the Piper, 25 cents. Now in its sixth edition. 

By the Seaside, 25 cents. Published by Firth, Pond, 
& Co., New York. 

The Grave of Old Grimes, 25 cents. 
Hidley, Albany. 

It will give us pleasure to mail any of these pieces on 
receipt of price, or we will send the whole five, free of 
postage, for$l. The Penn. Intelligencer says that “these 


Published by 


songs should be in every house where there is a piano.” 

The above are the only songs and ballads we have to 
name this month. In the last number we gave a splen- 
did list. The following are beautiful piano compositions, 
without words, all from the press of Russell & Tolman, 
Boston; we can send any of them on receipt of price:— 

Marie, Nocturne, by Brinley Richards, 35 cents; Annie 
o’ the Banks o’ Dee, adapted from Glover's beautiful 
ballad, 35 cents; Her Bright Smile Haunts me Still, 
Brinley Richards, 35 cents, Twilight Warblings, bril- 
liant piece by Fritz Spindler, for advanced performers, 
40 cents; Mountain Song, by Spindler, 30 cents; Lonely 
Tears, same composer, 30; Wilt Thou Leave Me? same, 
30 cents; Convent Bells, same, 35 cents; Valse Melo- 
dique, by Peiler, 30 cents; Silver Wreath Polka, 25 
cents; also Melanges Operatique, by Baumbachg two 
Address orders to 

J. Starr Ho.ioway. 


numbers, at 40 cents each, 








HERE are some few notices of our Fashion-plates :— 

The fashions in Godey’s hands become truly a branch 
of the fine arts.—T'imes, Kenosha, 

The fashion-plates are excelsior, and are not ap- 
proached by any other magazine in the United States.— 
Magnet, Decatur. 

The colored fashions excel all other magazines.— 
Transcript, Galesviile. 

Those fashion-plates are ahead of anything we ever 
dreamed of.— Republican, Tipton. 

The fashion-plates distance competition,.—Press and 
Times, Bay City. 

The colored extension fashion-plates cannot, we think, 
be surpassed in the whole range of that art.—Union, 
Riverhead, 

The fashion-plates are even more superb than usual. 
At an immense expense, Godey furnishes the most beau- 
tiful, the most interesting, and the most popular ladies’ 
magazine, either in Europe or Amevica,— Valley Star, 
Osceola. 

The fashion-plates excel anything of the kind we have 
ever seen.— Bulletin, Linneus., 





Very Easy To po.—*‘ If ladies would become sociable, 
refined, and domestic, let them read Godey’s Lady's 
Book.’’—Courier, Albany. 

Mr. C. A. WALBORN, our new postmaster, has gone to 
work in earnest, and already gives evidence that he will 
make a very efficient and, we can gladly add, a most 
courteous officer. His selection of Mr. Edwin Booth as 
his chief officer shows that he isin earnest. Mr. Booth 
is a good business man, and Mr. Wm. M. Ireland, the 
second assistant, has had a long experience in the duties 
of the post-office department. Our post-office will now 
be conducted with energy and decision. We are in- 
debted to the late worthy assistant, Mr. Stephen Ander- 
son, for many courtesies while he so ably filled his 
important situation. 


Tue Courier, Clinton, Canada, says: ‘‘It is very sig- 
nificant that every month our sales of Godey increase, 
while our sales of other ladies’ magazines decrease.” 

We think that it is ‘‘ significant” that we publish the 
best work, and we thank the Courier for the information. 





ANoTHER Impostor.—Some one is travelling about the 
country with the following card :— 

“Dexter & Co., Wholesale Agents for Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, The Atlantic Monthly, and all Standard Periodi- 
Office, 209 Broadway, N.Y. 8. 8. Dexter, Travel- 
ling Agent.”’ 

Messrs. Dexter & Co. have no travelling agents, and 
their office is not at 209 Broadway, New York. 


cals. 


Persons who subscribe through us to other magazines, 
if they miss a number, must apply to the publisher of 
that magazine. We have nothing to do with it after 
having paid over the money. 

PRESERVING Fruits.—We have again commenced these 
valuable receipts, and they will be continued in the 
August number. These receipts alone are worth the 
price of the Book for one year. 

Tue Boston Bancroft Literary Association have award- 
ed Miss Sallie Marshall a handsome copy of the ‘‘ Female 
Poets of America’ for the best essay on ‘‘ Woman's 


Thoughts about Woman.” 
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Lapies’ Ripine Costume.—With great increase in the 
wholesale practice of riding on horseback which has 
recently taken place in this city and vicinity, we are 
persuaded that we should do a great service to our fair 
readers by copying froma book recently published in 
Eny land, the following directions for the riding costume 
of women:-— 

‘Few ladies know how to dress for horse exercise, 
although there has been a great improvement, so far as 
taste is concerned, of late years. As to the headdress, it 
may be whatever is in fashion, provided, it fitc the head 
s0 a8 not to require continual adjustment, often needed 
when the hands would be better employed with the reins 
It should shade from the sun, and protect 
The recent fashions of 


and whip. 
the nape of the neck from rain. 
wearing the plumes or feathers of the ostrich, the cock, 
the pheasant, the peacock aud kingfisher, in the riding 
hats of young ladies, in my humble opinion, are highly 
to be commended. As to the riding habit, it may be of 
any color and material suitable to the wearer and the 
season of the year, but the sleeves must fit rather 
closely ; nothing can be more out of place, inconvenient, 
and ridiculous, than the wide hanging sleeves which 
look so well in a drawing-room. For country use, the 
skirt ofa habit may be short, and bordered at the bot- 
tom a foot deep with leather, The fashion of a waist- 
coat of light material for summer, revived from the 
fashion of last century, is a decided improvement, and 
so is the over-jacket of cloth or sealskin for rough 
weather. Itis the duty of every woman to dress in as 
becoming and attractive a manner as possible; there is 
no reason why pretty young girls should not indulge in 
picturesque riding costume, as long as it is appropriate. 
Many ladies entirely spoiled the ‘sit’ of their skirts by 
The best 


dressed horsewomen wear nothing more than a flannel 


retaining the usnal impedimenta of petticoats. 
chemise, with long, colored sleeves. Ladies’ trousers 
should be of the same material and color as the habit; 
and, if fall, owing, like a Turk’s, and fastened with an 
elastic band round the ankle, they will not be distin- 
guished from the skirt. In this costume, which may 
be made amply warm by the folds of the trousers, 
plaited like a Highlander’s kilt (fastened with an elastic 
band at the waist) a lady can sit down in a manner im- 
possible for one encumbered by two or three short petti- 
It is the chest and back that require double folds 
There 
is & prejudice against ladies wearing long Wellington 


coats 


of protection during and after stormy exercise. 


boots, but it is quite absurd, for they need never be seen, 
and are a great comfort and protection in riding long 
distances, when woru with trousers tucked inside, They 
should, for obvious reasons, be large enough for warm 
woollen stockings, and easy to get on and off. It would 
not look well to see a lady struggling out of a pair of 
with the help of a boot-jack and a couple of 
chambermaids, The heele of riding-boots, whether for 
ladies or gentlemen, should be low, but long, to keep 
the stirrup in its place. 


wet boota, 


Gopry should be taken by every lady in the land. 
The information it imparts upon housewifery, besides 
its unexceptionable and attractive literature, and splen- 
did engravings, is worth to every lady, yearly, twenty 
times its subseription price. and all the other 
magazines for ladies are mere imitations of Godey, and 


their plates its thrown aside ones.— Press, Linneus, Mo. 


Ir would be hard to convince the magnetic needle that 
& loadstone isn’t the most diverting thing in the world. 











Reap this, you bachelor editors; it is from a brother 
editor. Itis beautiful. The thoughts are called forth 
and directed by the advent of his first-born :— 

“T have laid awake many a night, an hour or two ata 
time, thinking of the dear little angel, and trying to look 
into its now dim and apparently far-off future, and 
wondering what it will be, That it may enjoy a bright 
and happy future is the earnest wish o my heart; that 
this wish may not be fully realized is the only thing 
that gives me care about the little darling that God has 
given me, and that causes me to pass, occasionally, 
sleepless hours. You truly quote, however, ‘thata baby 
is a well-spring of pleasure in a home;’ you know it 
from joyful experience. What is home without the 
smiling, prattling infant? Let the unhappy childless 
answer. There is little or no contentment in their dull 
and cheerless homes, there is no ever-flowing fountain 
of joy, sparkling with infant smiles and shouting with 
childish voice to glad their hearts. No! in the homes 
of the childless there is an eternal longing after some- 
thing, an aching void, which alone could be filled by 
the command of our Saviour, ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not.’”’ 

Tur following advertisement appeared in one of the 
London newspapers :— 

‘A gentleman who is about to leave the house in 
which he resides, and being desirous to return it to the 
landlord in the same condition in which he found it, 
will pay a fair price for 500 full-grown rats, an acre of 
poisonous weeds, and a cartload of rubbish ; the weeds 
to be planted in the garden, the rubbish left on the door- 
step, and the rats suffered to run loose through the 
house.”’ 

BEAR WITH THE LittLe Ones.—Children are undoubt- 
edly very troublesome at times in asking questions, and 
should, without doubt, be taught not to interrupt con- 
versation in company. But, this resolution made, we 
question the policy of withholding an answer at any 
time from the active mind which must find so many un- 
explained daily and hourly mysteries. They who have 
either learned to solve these mysteries, or have become 
indifferent as to un explanation, are not apt to look 
com passionately enough upon this eager restlessness on 
the part of children to penetrate causes and trace effects. 
By giving due attention to those “troublesome ques- 
tions," a child’s truest education may be carried on. 
Have a little patience, then, and sometimes think how 
welcome to you would be a translator, if you were sud- 
denly dropped into some foreign country, where the 
language was for the most part unintelligible to you, 
and you were bursting with curiosity about every 
strange object that mec your eye. 

A Bacuetor editor, who had a pretty sister, recently 
wrote to another bachelor editor equally fortunate, 
* Please exchange.”” Two good notices under the mar- 
riage head were the result. 


AUTUMNAL.—What are the disagreeable features of 
fall? First, it seres (its ears), and then it sighs (its 
eyes), and then it snows (its nose), and then it slips (its 
lips). 


Mrs. Fry was asked if she kneaded her dongh or beat 
“Tf you can find anybody that needs 
the dough more than I do,’’ said she, “ pity take mercy 


” 


it up with a stick 


9 * 
on em 
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CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT. 


SPILL HOLDER, 
Fig. 1. 


Tus is mest eavily made by cutting out the head, 
body, and arms of one of the figures in a plate of fash- 
ions, taking always a front view, and leaving about an 
inch below the waist to gum or paste on to the skirt: 
this must be made of stout paper, or thin card-board the 
shape of Fig. 2, and the length in proportion to the 


Fig. 2. 


body; fix the upper part on the inside, and gnm the two 
sides together. Procure two sheets of tissue paper, pink 
and white; cut eight strips, four white and four pink ; 
scallop the bottom of these out, and gum them on to the 
card-board alternately, making the flounces up to the 
waist, the hole in the back being left to receive the 
spills. The card-board may also be covered with a silk 
or muslin skirt, or dressed in any other manner which 
your taste may dictate, 


SPILLS. 

THese are made principally for show, although the 
avowed purpose is for lighting cigars, lamps, ete. There 
are many different ways of making them, a few exam- 
ples of which are as follows :— 

Cut different colored papers into strips about ten inches 
long and half an inch broad ; curl round between your 


g* 








finger and thumb, commencing at one corner, till you 
have done two-thirds up; twist it round, not to allow it 
to come undone; cut the remaining portion in two, 
lengthwise, and with a penknife serape the ends over 
your thumb quickly, which will cause them to curl, 
and when done will look extremely pretty as they hang 


over. 

Another kind is made by cutting papers about an inch 
and a half or two inches long into the shape of feathers, 
and then feathering the edges by very fine cuttings, 
rolling them round your finger to make them curve 
gracefully ; then tie three or four of them upon the stem 
you have previously prepared, and they wili droop over 


as required, 

Another plan is to double a strip of paper about an 
inch wide; cut it across the width into fine rows, be- 
ginning at the double edge, and leaving about half an 
inch uncut atthe opposite one, hese are wound round 
and round small rolls of paper, prepared for the pur- 
pose, and are very effective. A pleasing variety may be 
made by using two papers of different colorsand widths 
on the same stem, or gold paper and white wound to- 
gether have a very pretty appearance, 


We continue our amusing little games for our young 
friends, 
STOOL OF REPENTANCE. 


A large party sit round a vacant chair, and one of their 
number is then sent out of the room. While he is absent, 
all his friends write their opinion of him on a slip of 
paper, which is passed round till all have written. He 
is then recalled and placed on the vacant chair, when 
one, with many comic remarks, reads aloud to him one 
of the opinions passed upon him. He has then to guess 
the author of each sentiment as they are read to him; if 
he fails, he must pay a forfeit. Of course the reader 
must take care not to glance towards the party who 
wrote the sentiment he is then reading, as it would aid 
the guesser, Great fun is occasioned by some of the 
droll opinions passed, and some of the guesses made. 


Here is another little game which causes great fan :— 

Every person in a party writes down, on two separate 
pieces of paper, two words as opposite to each other as 
possible, thus: Jupiter, Mousetrap, Sea-gull, Daisy, ete. 
The slips of paper are then placed in a bag and shuffled ; 
each then puts in his hand and pulis out two slips, and, 
whatever the words may be, he must make a rhyme and 
bring in the two words which fall to his share, It does 
not signify how long the poems may be, or how short, 
but the words must be introduced, and sensibly, if pos- 
sible. The want of poetic skill displayed in this game 
is sometimes most amusing; also the comic rhyme of 
those who better understand it. A forfeit must be paid 
by those who forget to insert the proper words. 


Mr. B—— hired two servants, James and Eliza. One 
morning he called to James :— 

‘James, are you down stairs?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“What are you doing?” 

** Nothing, sir.’ 

‘Eliza, where are you?” 

*“ Down here, sir.”’ 

“What are you doing?”’ 

“Helping James, sir.’’ 

“Well, when you both have leisure one of you may 
bring me my boots,” 
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COTTAGE IN THE RURAL GOTHIC STYLE. 


Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book by Samug. Sioan, Architect, Philadelphia, 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 





SvrTaBLe fora small retired family of moderate means. | 
Or for a summer seat amongst mountain scenery forthe | 
wealthy citizen. | 














| BECOND FLOOR. 





We would respectfally inform our friend of the Court- 
land Village Republican, that the cow in question was 
a very peculiar cow, that would not allow herseif to be 
milked on the right side. 


PRINCIPAL FLOOR, 


First Floor.—A entrance and stair hall; B dining- 
room, 16 by 18 feet; C parlor, 16 by 16 feet; D kitchen, 
16 by 16 feet; E back kitchen, with F a wood-house 
attached 


A New Reapinea or an Onn Saytxna.—The Columbus 


On the Second Floor, land J are good chambers; H | Crescent says: ‘‘Godey'’s Lady’s Book removes the di- 
hall; K bed-room; L bath-room; M M roofs. Four | lapidated linen from the juvenile tree.”’ 
half story bed-rooms may be had in the height of the Perhaps some of our readers know the original saying 
roof, | in common English. 
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Hark ORNAMENTS. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. ; 





We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 
Breastpins, from #4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to #15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 
The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 
leeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 


Harr is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma- 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
so escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say: ‘‘I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 


Borrowers.—We occasionally receive a little hint 
about these folks, and here is one. It is simple but to 
the point, and no doubt written feelingly, for no persons 
are so much annoyed as editors. ‘Lend me your ex- 
changes, or we stop our subscription to your paper.” 
That is, by paying $2 to the editor for his paper they 
expect to read Godey, Harper, Atlantic, and Arthur free 
of cost. Who would not subscribe under these cireum- 
stances? It is actually cheap. ‘Every lady should 
subscribe instead of borrowing,” says the Little Fulls 
Journal, We can imagine what an important person 
the wife of the editor is when the Lady's Book arrives. 
She will be invited to a tea-drinking, the cost of which 
would more than pay for a club subscriber to the Book. 
A present will be made her, and other little matters 
attended to, all to get the reading of a magazine appa- 
rently for nothing, but actually costing double or treble 
the price. Let us advise you to make up a club, get 
Godey cheap, and save your tea-drinking. 


Hazr Crivprer, ror Wavina And Craimprna Lapres’ 
Hatrn.—We have received an excellent article for this 
purpose from R. M. Livingston, 637 Broadway, New 
York. Price of each Crimper $1. Address as above, 


and not to us, 





DELAWARE WATER-GAP CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
Rev. H 8. Howe ut, A. M. 
kev. C. M. Buaks, A. M. 

Tue location of this School has the advantages of a 
healthful climate, beautiful and sublime scenery, and 
the absence of those temptations and corrupting influ- 
ences which are too often found in the neighborhood of 
towns and villages, 

The buildings have been erected by the Principals, 
and fitted up with a view to afford the best accommoda- 
tions for a Family Boarding School. 

In addition to the usual branches of an English educa- 
tion, thorough instruction will be given in the Modern 
Languages, and in all the branches required to prepare 
The 
Principals bave had much experience in conducting 
such Schools, and will spare no labor or expense in 
securing for their pupils the best advantages. 

The Academic year is divided into two sessions of 
twenty-two weeks each, and the sessions into quarters 


} Principals. 


young men for college, or for business pursuits, 


of eleven weeks each. The Summer Session commences 
on the first Wednesday of May; the Winter Session on 
the second Wednesday of November of each year; but 
pupils are received at any time and charged accordingly. 
Each pupil must come furnished with a Bible, an um- 
brella, slippers, overshoes, towels, and table napkins. 

Terms.—For Board, Tuition, Washing, Furnished 
Room, Fuel and Lights, $56 25 for a quarter of eleven 
weeks; to be paid in advance. Modern Languages, 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, extra. 

Address the Principals, Delaware Water-Gap, Pa. 

A Separate TABLE.—One hot summer day, Duke 
Charles dined in the little town of Nagald. With the 
dinner came a great multitude of flies, al? uninvited ; 
but that mattered nothing. They buzzed about one over 
another, and alighted here and there, making quite as 
free as if they had been a portion of the princely train. 

Duke Charles was angry at this, and, calling the host- 
ess, said, ‘Here, old beldame, iet the flies have a sepa- 
rate table!" 

The hostess, a very quiet woman, did as she was 
ordered; set out another table, and then, coming up to 
the Duke, said, with a curtsey— 

“The table is served. Will your Highness now order 
the flies to be seated ?”’ 

The rest need not be told. 

‘*Eventne Parties.”’ For this article, page 34, weare 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. G. G. Evans, the pub- 
lisher. The work can be had of him complete, and an 
excellent book it is. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash eecompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
eut of post-marks. 

Mrs. J. H. D.—Sent cord, tassels, and pattern April 
18th. 

Mrs. A. McD.—Sent tatting and crochet braid 18th. 

Mrs. H. 8. G.—Sent tatting and needles 19th. 

Mrs. A. M. P.—Sent spring bonnet by Adams’s express 
19th, 











Mrs. T. A. W.--Sent infant's wardrobe by Wells, Far- 
go & Co.'s express 19th, 

Mrs. N. J. W.—Sent hair breastpin and earrings 

Mrs. J. J. P.—Sent infant's capote pattern 22d. 

F. E. 8, —Sent dress patterns, &c. 22d. 

Miss L. A.—Sent pattern Andalusian and basque 23d, 

Mrs. J. B. ¥.—Sent infant's bonnet and dress 23d, 

Miss A. 8. J.—Sent worsted 23d. 


22d. 


Mrs. C. A. B.—Sent black silk fringe, 23d. 
J. V. W.—Sent hair ring 23d. 
Miss K. W.—Sent pattern 25th. 


Mrs. J. C,—Sent patterns 25th. 

Miss M. A. B.—Sent patterns 25th. 

Dr. N. N. E.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 29th. 

Mrs. J. E. R.—Sent patterns 30th. 

C, D, C.—Sent patterns May 2d. 

Miss E. H.—Sent patterns and music 2d, 

Miss R. J. H.—Sent gold wateh 2d. 

C. H. A.—Sent gold thimblk. 4th. 

Mrs. R. 8.—Sent infant's wardrobe by Adams’s ex- 
press 4th. 

C, N. T.—Sent patterns 6th. 

E. 8. McC.—Sent patterns 6th. 

W. J. M.—Sent puff combs Sth. 

Mrs. H. E. T.—Sent worsteds 8th. 

Mrs. J. F. T.—Sent patterns Sth. 

C. M. P.—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 9th. 

W. J. M.—Sent gaiters and ring Sth. 

Miss M. M. R.—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 10th. 

Miss L. 8. E.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 13th, 

Mrs. M. E. J.—Sent gloves 13th. 

Miss A. E C.—Sent gloves 13th. 

G. H. V.—Sent package by Adams’s express l4th. 

L. V. R.—Sent skirts and Redingote 14th. 

Mrs. A. M. 8.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 14th. 

Mrs. M. H. W.--Sent patterns 14th, 


Mrs. D. 8. L.—Sent patterns 14th. 
Mrs. V.—Sent bonnet and calash 15th. 
Miss L. A. R.—Sent spectacles by mail 15th. 


E. K. E.—Sent articles for making flowers 18th. 
8. L. W.—Sent mantle pattern 20th. 


Chemistry for the Young. 


(LESSON XIX.—Continued.) 


412. Tats last is a most important experiment, consti- 
tuting the very foundation of « high branch of chemical 
analysis, the nature of which we will now investigate 
by taking a simple case. The expired air of the lungs 
contains carbonic acid, as we have seen. Supposing we 
desired to know exactly how much carbonic acid—does 
it not follow, that by breathing through a weighed 
quantity of potash solutior for a given time, and reweigh- 
ing the solution after the breathing operation, we should 
arrive at the knowledge of this quantity? and does it 
not moreover follow, that this quantity of carbonic acid 
being known, the quantity of carbon might also be in- 
ferred? All this is evident. Suppose, for example, we 
breathe through a quantity of potash solution known to 
weigh 1,000 grains, and, after the operation of breathing, 
we will assume the solution to weigh 1,022 grains, it 
follows that (supposing the breath to have been dried) 
22 grains of carbonic acid will have been evolved, which 
22 grains of carbonic acid contain six grains of carbon. 
To show how simple are the principies on which chemi- 
cal analysis depends, we will detail the exact steps by 
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which the analysis of the expired air from the lungs 
may be effected. You will observe that all the princi- 
ples have already been involved, and that the remarks 
about to be made chiefly have reference to the form of 
vessel intended to contain the potash solution, 

413. Procure at the philosophical instrument makers 
the instrument known as the organic 
analysis potash bulb and which is of 
this kind. Dip one end into a solu- 
tion of liquor potasse, anc by suction 
at the other end fill all three lower 
or horizontal bulbs, and each of the 
others partially. Next, by means of 
small lengths of India-rubber tube (see next paragraph), 
attach the bulk apparatus at (@) to a glass tube reaching 
under a glass jar filled with water, and standing over 
the shelf of the pneumatic trough. On the shelf and 
under the jar is a little tin paté pan, containing a bit of 
phosphoras, and raised on a brick; 2 y represents a 
, coniaining sm «ll pieces of fused chloride of 
a witbstance greedily attractive of water. The 
further dispositions of the apparatus will be self-evident. 
Breathe now very slowly through the apparatus, the 
resuit of which breathing will be the absorption of all 





glas 
colei um 





the moisture of the breath by the contents of the tube x 
y, and of all the carbonic acid by the contents of the 
bulbed tube; any remaining gaseous matter passing 
will be retained in the glass jar. Should you be in pos- 
session of a pair of scales capable of estimating tenths 
of grains, the tube vy and its contents (ofknown weight), 
and the potash bulb with its contents (also of known 
weight), may be weighed again: the increase of the for- 
mer in weight will be equivalent to the water evolved 
from the lungs—the increase of the latter in weight 
will be equivalent to the carbonic acid evolved. 

414. India-rubber tubing may be either purchased and 
cut into the required lengths, or may be made from a 
piece of sheet India-rubber in the following manner. 
Take a slip of India-rubber sheet, encircle a glass tube 
with it, bring both sides of the rubber together, and cut 
them clean off, close to the tube—thus. The two edges 





of the India-rubber will adhere, and the adhesion may 
be completed by warming the whole before a fire, aud 
pressing the two edges together with the nails. 

415. In the preceding experiment the glass jar will 
contain a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen gases, both in 
contact with phosphorus. Mark the jar with a file 
scratch exactly at the level where the water now stands, 
and put the trough and jar away. 

416. Hence it follows that carbonic acid may be re- 
moved from atmospheric air, or from hydrogen, or oxy- 
gen, or nitrogen (not yet treated of), and from many 
other gases, by agitating the mixture with lime-water, 
when carbonate of lime in the form of powder (chalk) 
will be formed and deposited. 
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CHOOSING GLASS AND CHINA. 


It only requires the exercise of a little care and taste 
to make one’s table, not only neat, but attractive and 
appetizing. In our country, meals are seldom what they 
should be—the cheerful, social family meeting, leisurely 
enjoyed, The father and sons come to breakfast absorbed 
in newspapers, and to dinner hurried with cares or 
vexed by some unfortunate business transaction in the 
morning; the mother fretted by the short-comings of 
the cook or the carelessness of the waiter; the children 
are hushed into silence, because their prattle disturbs 
preoccupied minds, and the meal proceeds in haste and 
gloominess. 

If the eating-room be made neat and cheerful--neither 
crowded nor under ground—and, above all, if the table 
is laid attractively, it will tend to dissipate the clouds, 
assist the appetite, and restore general good-humor. 
The pretty French fashion of a bouquet of flowers in the 
centre of the table may. be followed in any country 
house, and the china and glass so chosen as to be objects 
of grace and beauty, which will at once please the eye 
and refine the taste. It is by no means necessary to 
choose expensive articles; a pair of plain red earthen- 
ware water vases or “ goglets’’ (punned gouglets) have 
been the source of constant pleasure to us all the past 
winter at the cheerful table of a West Indian household. 
The graceful shape, modelled from the Pompeian vases, 
the well-known group of Thorwalsden, “Night and 
Morning,” in relief, on each side, gave a value to the 
common, inexpensive material. Art is applied to such 
common usage in these days of machinery and useful 
inventions that good shapes cost no more than ugly 
ones, and yet people fill their houses with dishes, pitch- 
ers, and basins that are deformities in shape and orna- 
ment. As regards color, some plain tint is generally the 
most preferable for common use. White, if expense is 
to be avoided, since however many breakages occur, 
they can be replaced. In shape and quality, white china 
now is equal to painted porcelain. White inside and 
buff outside is very pretty in tea sets, or white with 
bands of green, buff, or pale blue, with or without lines 
of gold. A simple wreath or geometrical pattern on the 
rim is much more in vogue than the flower and land- 
scape patterns of old: times; still, in costly tea and din- 
ner services, the delicate bouquets of fruit and flowers in 
the centre accompany the border we have spoken of. 
An initial or cipher on the plain white centre, in the 
shade used on the border, is often seen. Gilding, which 
Jooks tawdry on common ware, is a real ornament to 
poreslain, judiciously applied. Figures in white relief 
on @ blue ground have a good effect; what is called 
‘shadow enamel” and open work in fancy articles looks 
well also. It is best to avoid imitations, and cheap 
articles of a fanciful description. 

In choosing glass, avoid heavy shapes and showy 
cutting. The same rule applies here as in the choice of 
china ; excessive cutting or decoration isa sign of vulgar 
taste. There is a favorite style at present, without a 
particle of ornament ; the delicate quality, slender stems, 
and graceful shape being sufficiently elegant without any. 





KEEPING A DIARY. 


WE have often urged the habit of ‘keeping a diary”’ 
upon our young people, and particularly upon those 











whose domestic cares would be aided and lightened by 
it. It assists in forming a habit of regularity and me- 
thod; it revives pleasant reminiscences, and what wife 
can resist the grand climax of bringing positive evidence 
to bear upon a disputatious husband! 

“My dear, the season is extremely late. We had 
green peas on the 20th of June last year, and cherries at 
dessert on the 25th.’’ . 

“Ono, Mr. Rapid; you always say the season is late; 
you forget from year to year.” 

‘Forget, madam! I remember as well as I do the 
day I married you!” 

And here is the germ of an altercation lasting through 
breakfast, and ill feeling for the day. But Mrs, Rapid 
takes up the neat little pocket diary of last year, and 
reads—not triumphantly, for she can afford to be mag- 
nanimous: ‘June 25. First green peas from our own gar- 
den.” ‘29, For dessert, cherries from our earliest tree,”’ 

One likes to find their own opinions enforced, especi- 
ally by high authority and in an authoritative manner, 


In that charming fireside and shipboard volume, ‘The 
Recreations of a Country Parson,’’ we find the subject 
urged :— 

“There must be a richness about the life of a person 
who keeps a diary, unknown to other men; and a mil- 
lion more little links and ties must bind him to the 
members of his family circle and to all among whom he 
lives. * * * Therefore keep your diary, my friend ; 
begin at ten years old, if you have not yet attained that 
age. It will be a curious link between the altered sea- 
sons of your life ; there will be something very touching 
even about the changes which will pass upon your 
handwriting. You will look back upon it occasionally, 
and shed several tears, of which you have not the least 
reason to be ashamed. No doubt, when you look back, 
you will find many very silly things in it; well, you 
did not think them silly at the time; and possibly you 
may be wiser, humbler, and more sympathetic, for the 
fact that your diary will convince you (if you are a 
sensible person now) that probably you yourself, a few 
years or a great many years since, were the greatest 
fool you ever knew. 

‘“Write up your diary daily; write down simply 
what you have been doing; never mind that the events 
are very little; of course they must be, but you remem- 
ber what Pope said of little things. State what work 
you did; record the progress of matters in the garden ; 
mention when you took your walk, or ride, or drive ; 
state anything particular (my country friends) con- 
cerning the horses, cows, dogs, and pigs; preserve some 
memorial of the progress of the children—the stories 
you told them and the hymns you heard them repeat; 
you may preserve some mention of their more remark- 
able and old-fashioned sayings; all these things may 
bring back more plainly a little life when it has ceased, 
and set before you a rosy little face and a curly little 
head when they have mouldered intoclay. Orif you go, 
as you would rather have it, before them, when one of 
your boys is Archbishop of Canterbury and the other 
Lord Chancellor, they may turn over the faded leaves 
and be the better for reading those early records, and 
not impossibly think some kindly thoughts of their 
Record when the first 
Of course 


governor, who is far away. 
snowdrop came and the earliest primrose. 
you will mention the books you read and those (if any) 
which you write. 
of everything that interests you and yours; and look 
back each day, after you have written the few lines of 


Preserve some memorial, in short, 
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your little chronicle, to see what you were about that 
day the preceding year.” 


CHILDREN'S PETS. 


Let the little people have their live pets, by all means, 
even though they do give some trouble and some care. 
Girls must have something to love, and boys something 
to busy themselves about. As some one has well said, 
“They are not only objects of delight to children, but 
they give them the early habit of fondness for animals, 
regular thoughtfulness for them, and setting a value on 
them. The man, to be trustworthy and ever kind to- 
wards animals, must have grown up to it from the boy. 
Nothing is so likely to give him that excellent habit as 
his seeing from his very birth animais taken great care 
of and treated with great kindness by his parents, 
above all, having some pet to call his own.”’ 


PIGEON REARING. 

Among these pets, pigeons are one of the prettiest and 
most harmless; next to a dog, most boys will choose 
them 

A corner of the barn, or an empty loft over a shed, 
even a side garret, any place that is warm and dry, 
where they can have liberty to go in and out, is suitable 
for the purpose of sheltsr. The entrance window ought 
to fuce the south, and be protected from cold and wet. 
To make the nests, havea row of shelves, eighteen inches 
apart and divided by partitions the same distance from 
each other. Board the litthe chambers up a short dis- 
tance, leaving an outlet for the pigeon, Any clever boy 
ean do this for himself. 

Small horse beans, called pigeon beans, are the best 
as well as the cheapest food for pigeons; but all kinds 
of peas, barley, wheat, hemp, and rape-seed are good as 
a change. Whatever the food is, it ought to be given 
regularly twice a day; at each feeding only just as 
much as they eat shouid be given, so that they do not 
waste the grain by scattering it about. 

To keep them healthy, they require a constant supply 
of fresh water, not only to drink, but to bathe in, Give it 
to them in a large earthen pan, and change often. 
Pigeons need a good supply of gravel, as well as fowls; 
strew it upon the floor of their house. A little lime 
rubbish sprinkled with salt and water is also a great 
advantage 

The En lish pigeon fanciers have a composition which 
is called the “‘salt cat,” not a real pussy, but a cake 
wit’ the following ingredients: About a gallon each of 
gravel, -arth, and old mortar from walls; half a pound 
each of caraway, hemp, and mustard seeds; two or 
three ounces of salt. Mix well with strong brine, and 
then bake ina pan. When sufficiently dry, and beeome 
cold, it is to be placed on the floor of the pigeon house, 
where it will afford a constant source of enjJeyment to 
the pigeons in picking out the seeds, besides contributing 
to keep them in health 

They rear their young in pairs, laying two eggs and 
then setting. By a little care, any lad may have a good 
sized family of fedglings pecking about him in & short 
space of time, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1, Muateal Inatrumenta af Olden Timea.—Much has 
been said of the collection made by Mr. Clapisson and 
recently purchased by the French Government for the 
Museum of the celebrated Conservatory of Musle 

One of the Instruments is a harpsichord, with two key 


boards, duted 1612, but the work of several artists and 















different epochs. The body of the instrument dates from 
Louis XIII. ; the stand from Louis XIV.; it contains 
panels by Toniers and Paul Baille. Among the spinets 
are an Italian one of the time of Louis X1V., with orna- 
ments of engraved amber, and garlands of flowers, and 
Cupids by Poussin; another, of the reign of Francis I., 
in ebony, richly inlaid with ivory, with the inscription 
Francis di Portalopis Veronen Opus 1823; and a third, 
of the sixteenth century, in marquetry, the corners of 
the keyboard being ornamented with caryatides ex- 
quisitely carved in boxwood. 

A small piano, made at Vienna, at the time of Louis 
XIV., in the form of a harp, has a sounding-board of 
gilt wood and Chinese lacquer, ornamented with Vene- 
tian looking-glass, beautiful paintings in Martin varnish, 
and inlayings of turquoises. Among the harps is one 
that belonged to the Princesse de Lamballe, bearing her 
name inside; among the lyres, one whieh belonged to 
Garat, bearing his initials, and enriched with paintings 
by Pruhdon. There are theorbs in ebony and ivory; 
guitars in tortoise-shell, ivory and marquetry ; mando- 
lines and mandores of all nations; odd-looking instru- 
ments played by turning a handle; violins of all dates 
and countries, several of them in tortoise-shell, beauti- 
fully inlaid; specimens of all sorts of string and wind 
instruments, showing the starting-point and gradual 
progress of the instruments now used in orchestras. 

2. Aluminium is a metal sometimes called “the new 
metal,’’ There is now a large manufactory for it in 
England, where it is produced at an expense of a few 
shillings an ounce, It is used for ornamental purposes, 
castings, ornaments, ete., and will be a valuable agent 
in bringing artistic beauty into common reach. 

Bronzes made of this metal and copper are of an orange 
color, nearly resembling gold, and taking a high polish. 
The compound hasa greattenacity. The specific gravity 
is only about one-fourth that of silver; it does not tar- 
nish when exposed to air, has no odor or taste in the 
mouth, is malleable, may be rolled in tin sheets or 
drawn into fine wire, 

This strange and new metal can be obtained from any 
bank of pure clay. New Jersey is full of it, 


8. How to Choose a Newfoundland Dog,—Many house- 
hold pets claiming to be genuine are sold from $3 to $5; 
but if you wish pure breed you must go to a regular 
dealer and pay a good price, necessarily. A genuine 
puppy costs from $15 to $25. The pure should be en- 
tirely black; though the English like them black and 
white. In this country, pure black is the highest point 
of beauty, though a white spot on breast or forehead is 
not objected to. A young, black Newfoundland with a 
white spot on the breast was sold as high as $50. People 
in conversation often confound them with the St, Ber- 
nard; but this rare mastiff is so rare as to be almost 
extinct. It is said to have been a cross between a Span- 
ish mastiff and a bloodhound originally. In color it is 
generally buff, or light red. From the tenacity with 
which it retains its hold, and its general ferocity, when 


untrained, its bloodhound parentage seems probable. 


4, Elderberry Wine.—This domestic wine, so highly 
prized in England, may be very easily made, and by the 
time this number reaches many of our subseribers, the 
material will be close at hand—the rich ripe clusters, 
hanging their purple heads in every hedge row. We 
give a receipt from the Country Gentleman, which \s 
sald to be excellent :— 

“The quantity of frait required, i# one gallon of ripe 
elderberries for every two gallons of wine. For ten gal- 























lons wine take five gallons berries, boil them in five or 
six gallons of water, then strain the liquor, and whatever 
the liquor proves short of ten gallons, make up as fol- 
lows: Add water to the pulp, stir it about and strain to 
the rest. Add thirty pounds sugar and two or three 
ounces hops. Then take three-quarters of a pound of 
ginger-root bruised, five ounces cloves, one of cinnamon, 
and put them together ina bag and tie loosely. Put the 
bag with its contents into the previous mixture, and 
boil two hours; when quite cool, ferment with yeast as 
you do beer, In two or three days draw the liquor off 
into a cask, suspend the bag of spices by a string not 
long enough to reach the bottom ; paste over stiff brown 
paper. It will be fit for use in two months, 
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Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, Jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children's wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, a8 well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country, For the last, 
distinet directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of JL. A. Godey, Eaq. 

No order will be attended to unlesa the money te firet 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for loases that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.'s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie's, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must ba 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

JULY 


Fig. 1.—Robe, with three skirts of pink and whitethulle 
over a slip of white silk. The lowest skirt is composed 
of white thulle, and is trimmed at the edge with a nar- 
row flounce of pink satin ribbon, Over this skirt there 
is a pink tanie skirt, edged with a frill of ribbon. The 
upper skirt is of white thulle, open, and the two ends 
are crossed over like a fichu, the two pointed ends being 
fixed to the edye of the tunie by a bouquet of water-lilies 
mingled with blades of grass and sprays of small flow- 
ors, The corslet is of pink satin, surmounted by folds 
of white thulle; it is pointed in front both at the upper 
and lower edge; at the back it is pointed at the top 
only. The sleeves are very small, composed of thalle, 
trimmed with a narrow frill of ribbon. The hair is 
dressed very low, and & wreath of water-lilies with 
grass encircles the head 
Fig. 2.—Zouave jacket of blue armure silk, embrol- 
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dered. The shirt, with wide bonuffant sleeves, is made 
of white muslin, buttoned up in front by a row of coral 
buttons or studs, aud has asmall standing-up collar and 
cuffs composed of blue embroidered silk, and edged with 
narrow lace, Skirt of blue armure, trimmed with a 
band of a darker shade, having the upper edge embroi- 
dered. The waistband is of blue velvet, ornamented 
with gold embroidery. The headdress is the coiffure 
Orientale, composed of a bandeau in gold passementerie, 
with a rosette on each side encircled with gold beads, 
and having pendent gold tassels. 

Fig. 3.—White grenadine skirt, ornamented with 
bands of green; waist and over skirt of fine French 
muslin; shoulder knots and sash of green ribbon; white 
Leghorn hat, trimmed with black velvet and an ostrich 
plume. 

Fig. 4.—A summer habit, consisting of a buff nankeen 
skirt, white piqgué jacket trimmed with Marseilles but- 
tons, a blue neck-tie, and white straw bat trimmed with 
black velvet and a white heron’s plume. 

Fig. 5.—Magenta pink grenadine skirt, made over a 
silk slip; white muslin spencer, composed of puffs and 
inserting, and trimmed with ribbons to match the skirt, 
Coiffure of black laceand daisies, Mathilde gloves, 





DESCRIPTION OF SUMMER BONNETS. 
(See engravings, page 7.) 

Fig. 1.—Leghorn bonnet, with a wide green ribbon 
laid plainly over it; on the left side is a large bunch of 
lilacs; ruche of violet crape in the inside of bonuet, but 
not extending down the sides. 

Fig. 2.—Leghorn bonnet, with faney open crown, 
trimmed with black ribbon and searlet flowers; the cape 
and front of bonnet are bound with searlet velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Fancy straw bonnet, with edge of front bound 
with black velvet; the crown is open, and lined with @ 
black cape of maize-colored silk, with black lace cover 
it; the trimming of the bonnet is bunches of yellow 
grass, loops of black lace and maize flowers inside, 

Fig. 4.—Brown Leghorn hat, trimmed with a very 
full brown feather of black velvet ribbon, 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS, FOR JULY. 

Ir is not to be expected that the same variety will 
pervade the world of fashion the present season, when 
there is so little encouragement for the production of 
novelties. The largest houses in the country give this 
as a reason for the comparative absence of the more 
perishable articles of the wardrobe, that would be on 
hand at this moment. 

Our milliners have, however, had their usual summer 
openings, and in many cases these were well attended, 
and the sales good, Not to weary our readers with 
passing them in review, we give some of the latest and 
freshest bonnets found at Mrs, Scofield’s establishment, 
where the display was all in good taste, 

A bonnet of white net, with a round crown, It was 
entirely covered with figured black lace, plain across 
the crown, but full on the sides and brim, A narrow 
ribbon of the pink-salmon color, known as Garibaldi, 
encircled the extreme edge of the crown, The edge of 
the brim was bound by # ribbon of the same shade, richly 
embroidered in rose-buds, with natural colors, Quite 
on the front of the brim, a little to the left, was a large 
bouquet of Jonquils and black sloes; inside the brim, a 
bouquet of Jonquils, buds, and blossoms, with the con- 
trast of the sloe berries ; ribbon strings, 
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A delicate hat of white crape, the brim quite plain, 
save flat loops of violet ribbon, with ends, on the ex- 
treme edge of the brim, with a few large violets in the 
centre of the knot. About the centre of the bonnet, a 
blonde veil was fastened by a large bouquet of violets, 
mounted as a heavy spray ; this fell backward over the 
crown and cape, which were plain. A full cap, the first 
we have seen this year, inside the brim, with a spray of 
violets across the forehead. 

The ‘Zillon braid” isa new material resembling chip, 
still more than the Pamela. It is also much lighter 
than the Pamela. We saw a bouquet of this pure white 
material, with a soft cap crown of black and white lace. 
The cape was of white crape and black lace. A diadem 
spray (that is, the flowers being heavy in the centre, 
and growing less each way) of pale blue flowers on top 
of the crown; the same flowers with a white blonde 
cap inside. 

In pure chip we noticed a peculiar brim, nearly one 
half of which appeared cut in strips an inch wide, and 
ending in loops of the same, fastened by pearl orna- 
ments in the solid part of the brim. The spaces were 
filled with lace and blonde. The cape was blonde, with 
a plaiting of chip above. The bouquets on this bonnet 
were the liveliest combinations we have seen—jessa- 
mine, lily of the valley, stems of grass, and a handful 
of roses laid lightly together, while an exquisite spray 
of wild rose-buds strayed down, the buds and foliage 
looking as if just gathered from the hedge rows. 


Taffeta crape, the delicate tissue being caught in dia- 
monds by stitches of straw, was one of the prettiest ma- 
terials we noticed. The Zillon braid and white chip 
rival the popularity of crapes, blondes, and black lace. 
Black lace was never used in greater profusion, from the 
costliest Brussels to the plainest net. Flowers of almost 
native beauty, and in heavy wreaths, bouquets, and 
sprays, are found both inside ard on the brim of every 
bonnet; those on the outside may either be very far for- 
ward on the brim, at the centre of the bonnet, or far back 
on the edge of the crown. One of the most simple and 
tasteful hats we have seen, a direct importation, was of 
drawn crape, a fanchon, or rather bandkerchief of thread 
lace completely covered it, one point being turned over 
the edge of the brim in front, the other falling below the 
cape. This lace was the sole ornament, save that to the 
left the lace was raised by a cluster of blush roses with- 
out foliage ; the same formed a diadem inside the brim. 
Caps are fally reinstated in favor; Parisian houses say- 
ing that their absence is too trying to ordinary faces. 
It will take a vear or two to banish them entirely. 


In dresses Stewart has a few novelties in grenadines, 
barége Anglais, and organdies. The first is ever a ser- 
viceable material, and, though costly, repays its first 
expense by its long wear. The rich embroideries in 
silk—the Jacquard lawn now rivalling the needle in 
every respect—are upon plain or grayish grounds; 
bright green, Magenta, and mauve being the favorite 
shades for the figures, which are leaves, pansies, rose- 
buds, cherries, geometrical figures, ete. The costliness 
of the higher grades in this material prevents their too 
common adoption. These dresses are trimmed with 
plaitings of solid colored ribbon, the shade of the em- 
broidery. The sash should be of silk, the same color, 
with a plaiting of narrow ribbon surrounding it, or of 
embroidered ribbon to correspond. Late arrivals from 
Paris confirm the return of the sash into high favor. 
During the summer months, the Spanish bodice is more 
suligble for silks, though nothing can be a better con- 





trast than a point @ la Isabel, with the white muslin 
spencers we early introduced to the notice of our readers, 
and illustrated in our last nnmber, All muslin, or- 
gandy, and other summer tissues, are now made with 
draperied waists, either d la vierge (baby waist) surplice, 
drawn into fulness by cords, or laid in plaits. No pret- 
tier design for a summer dress can be found than in Fig. 
4 of our last number, though many prefer the single 
flounce around the bottom of the dress, For the neutral 
poplins, Mozambiques, etc., now worn for travelling 
dresses, black velvet, either in plaitings, bows, or set on 
plain, appears to be the favorite material. Close sleeves 
are very convenient and suitable for travelling, with a 
puff or jockey to relieve the plainness. For all other 
materials flowing sleeves were never more worn. We 
are reminded in this connection that Madame Demorest 
has opened an up-town establishment, more central and 
accessible for ladies wishing their own materials made 
up, and where “garniture” is not forced mysteriously to 
cover four-fifths of an enormous bill. Mrs. Ellis, the 
head of the dressmaking department, a lady of great 
good taste and much experience, is hereafter to be found 
at the up-town establishment, 27 East Fourteenth Street, 
and we can heartily commend her to those of our sub- 
scribers who are strangers to the locale of New York 
dressmakers. 

Several new styles for making up fall silks are in pre- 
paration, but we turn to a more seasonable subject— 
Brodie’s light summer wraps, never more stylish or 
graceful than now, despite the pressure which has 
crushed other less well established houses. 

There is a new material called Cashmere, a mixed 
cloth of wool and silk, entirely unlike the old fabric, 
yet light and soft, very suitable for summer travelling 
wear. Of this clouded gray material Brodie has made 
up wraps in a circular form, shaped to have a gored 
appearance, though quite seamless. They are either 
hemmed around the edge, or finished with braid to cor- 
respond, stitched on flat, not bound, which is a feature 
of cloth cloaks this season. A dablia rosette of the same 
cloth, with two barbe like ends, handsomely finished, 
is the sole ornament of the full circular riding hood at- 
tached. This hood, the veritable “‘ Red Riding”’ in shape, 
is the most popular in ‘silk cloaks also. Among Brodie’s 
handsomest cloaks is one of rich plain black taffeta, 
with a hood of this shape edged by a rich fall of lace 
three inches deep. Lace was also introduced into the 
rosette, and edged the barbe. Ancther elegant summer 
cloak, in the same costly material, was quite plain on 
the back, the amplitude required for grace being obtained 
by square plaits on the shoulders, over which the trim- 
ming of the tablier front passed, ending at the waist 
line in a neatcurve. This trimming consisted of a band 
of white silk, an inch and a balf in width, covered by a 
guipure inserting, and edged on each side by narrow 
guipure lace; the silk only serving asa rich background 
on which to display the lace. This same style of trim- 
ming over violet silk we noticed in another style of 
burnous, set on in spaces, like the quartering of an 
orange, from the neck to the waist line. Length has in 
all things taken the place of breadth in the whole style 
of the figure. ‘The churn air is the air distingu/,”’ as 
some one cleverly says. the present season. Nearly ull 
cloaks, mantles, etc., come to within a few inches of the 
hem of the dress, and in walking-dresses or coats they 
are made in many instances completely to cover them. 
We shall speak of lace mantles, thin shawls, children’s 
dress, and mourning in our next, FAasHiox. 
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White straw hat, trimmed with black velvet and 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 











Whiter muslin dress, with plaited waist; finished at the throat with a lace muff. Spanish 
corsage of fancy colored silk, trimmed with quilled ribbon and buttons. 
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THE BARCELONA. 


Drawn by L. T. Voie, from actual 


(From the estab.ishment of G. Bronte, 61 Canal Street, New York 
articles of costume, } 
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Tas mantle, which is exceedingly popular, presents, as the novel feature, the garment cut open at the sides and 
The slashing at the back reaches only half its depth, as it is not carried further 
They are made of several 


the back, and then buttoned together. 
than to the ends of the tabs, which, with the rosette on the hood, constitute the ornament. 
summer fabrics, those which are plaided being the favorites. 
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Ir is so highly necessary for health that perfect ventilation should exist in a bed-room, and it 
so often happens that servants will close the trap of the stove, to save themselves the trouble of 
clearing the dirt which falls from the chimney during rain or rough-wind, that a fire-veil, similar 
to the design, will prevent the constant watchfulness necessary to induce them never to close the 
ventilator. Of course, the point of this triangular-shaped veil must go into the mouth of the 


chimney, ard the base extend to the rim of the fender. 
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Materials.—Nos. 12, 16, or 20 crochet cotton. 

Tus coral wreath is to be worked in ordinary square crochet, and may be used for the Doyley 
or a cake-basket, or many other purposes. A motto, or initials in crochet letters, may be placed 
in the centre. It is equally available for darning or netting. 
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